Nothing  sells  groceries  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune - 
$4,264,000  in  ads  last  year! 


Often  the  Tribune  produces  results  greater  than  any¬ 
one  anticipated.  A  recent  exampli  comes  from  the 
Frito-Lay  Co.,  makers  of  New  Era  Potato  Chips. 
Hamstrung  by  spotty  distribution  and  faced  with 


New  Era’s  experience  is  but  a  single  result  story. 
There  arc  many  more  like  it  in  the  S4,264.(KH)  worth 
of  general  griK’cry  product  advertising  placed  in  the 
Tribune  last  year.  Significantly,  this  was  more  than 


tough  private  label  competition.  New  Era  put  most  was  spent  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined 


of  its  chips  in  the  T  ribune- 1 8  full  color  pages  in  less 
than  two  vears.  _ 


.  .  .  80%  more  than  the  second-place  paper! 

_ .  f  he  Tribune  is  the  one  newspaper 

that  knows  what  it  takes— and  has 
what  it  takes— to  increase  your  sales 
and  share  of  market  in  Chicago.  Ciet 
the  full  story  about  its  audience,  in¬ 
fluence  and  marketing  services.  Call 
_  a  Tribune  representative. 


General  Grocery  I’rodaci 
Ativerihinf!  lCxpeniliiures—1961 


Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  O.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St.  • 
Detroit  H,  W.  E.  Bates.  1306  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates.  15$  Montgomery  St.  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Fitzpatrick  Associates, 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Meaico  City,  Enriquez  Simoni.  Perea  y  Cia.  S.  A  .  Emparan  No.  17  «  London.  S.  W.  1.  Mortimer  Bryans.  3  A  5  Warwick  House  St. 


METROPOLITAN  SAN  JOSE 


INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLL 

In  Northern  California  -  r. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  average  San  Jose  industrial  worker  has  the  buying  power  to  manufacture 
extra  sales  for  almost  any  advertiser.  His  yearly  income  is  $6,932.42,  compared 
with  San  Francisco’s  $6,389.03  and  Alameda  County’s  (Oakland)  $6,127.42.  Metro¬ 
politan  San  Jose  . . .  Santa  Clara  County ...  is  bustling  with  industrial  activity, 
providing  greater  employment.  Compare  the  1960  total  annual  manufacturing 
wages*  in  the  three  leading  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Counties: 

Santa  Clara  .  .  .  $481,775,849.00  Alameda  .  .  .  $459,170,600.00 

San  Francisco  .  .  .  $415,325,933.00 

Santa  Clara  County  showed  a  gain  of  $85,000,000.00  in  manufacturing  wages 
over  1959,  and  with  industrial  employment  up  sharply  in  1961,  the  figures  for 
that  year  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $560,000,000.00  dollars!  When  you  make 
up  your  Bay  Area  advertising  schedules,  these  are  facts  on  which  you  can  make 
decisions.  Start  sales  action  by  getting  your  message  home  in  the  MERCURY  & 
NEWS . . .  the  only  way  to  reach  income-rich  families  in  this  Billion  Dollar  Market. 

*1960  Report,  State  of  California  Department  of  Employment,  Research  and  Statistics. 

r  1961  EMPLOYMENT  TOTALS  JUST  RELEASED  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
I  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SHOW  SANTA 
I  CLARA  COUNTY  LEADING  THE  3  MAJOR  BAY  COUNTIES 

[SANTA  CLARA... 75,031  ALAMEDA... 73,665  SAN  FRANCISCO... 62,800 


MERCURY 
&  NEWS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
. . .  th«  Growins-ttst 
Mark*!  In  tha  Waat 

RiFriNitil  HtllNlll;  t;  mDiU-MKItS,  IW. 
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7-9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  and  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7- 9 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel, 

Richmond,  Va. 

13-14 — Ohio  AP  Newspaper  members,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

13- 16 — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Inland  Daily  Pre'.s  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Woodruff 
House,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

14-16 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Douglas, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 16 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Albany. 

16-  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

17- 19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International 
Pick-Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

18- 20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
near  Camden,  N.J. 

19 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

19-20 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Fall  Mechanical  Conference,  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

19-20 — DPI  Newspaper  Editors  of  Michigan,  Sheraton-Cadlllac  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

19- 20— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers.  Hotel  Ben¬ 
son,  Portland,  Ore. 

20 —  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 

24- 26 — Inter  American  Press  Association  general  assembly.  Hotel  Carrera, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

26 -  Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

26-27 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
26-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Conference,  Holiday  Inn, 
Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

RIdpath  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

2- 3 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Dlnkler-Tetwiler,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

9- 11 — Florida  Press  Association,  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 

10- 11 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

11- 12 — Kansas-MIssouri  AP  newspaper  members,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas 


The  other  day  we  took  a  civic  group  on  a  tour  of  our  new  multi¬ 
million  dollar  News-Post  &  Sunday  American  building  and  plant. 
We  visited  the  conference  room,  the  general  advertising  department, 
and  executive  offices.  Then,  we  entered  the  production  building,  art. 
statistical  and  engraving  departments.  Next  came  composing,  photo 
lab,  accounting  and  city  rooms.  We  toured  the  reference  library,  the 
circulation  divisions,  promotion  department,  the  carpentry  and  main¬ 
tenance  section  and  the  stereotype  wing.  Now,  the  pressroom  .  .  . 
187x70  feet  with  2  great  lines  of  Goss  presses  —  one  18  units  long 
and  the  other  12  units  —  with  each  of  the  five  folders  capable  of 
roaring  out  60,000  complete  96-page  papers  an  hour,  with  full  color 
facilities!  At  the  end  of  their  visit,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  parly 
was  heard  to  ask  another,  "How  do  they  do  it  for  7c?"  Well,  we 
can  answer  that  one  in  a  hurry.  We  sell  more  papers. 


JANUARY 

17-19 — Nor+h  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Houston. 


‘The  Baltimore  News-Post.  Maryland's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper' 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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News-Post 


American 


EN  CASEY 


TV'S  MOST  TALKEO-ABOOT  CHARACTER 


NOW  AN 


NEA  DAILY  STORY  STRIP 
STARTS  NOVEMBER  26 


In  the  NEA  Full  Service 
at  No-Extra  Cost 


Write  or  Wire  for 
Proofs  and  Promotion 


EWSPAPER  Enterprise  Association 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK: 

461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


CLEVELAND: 

1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET 


) 


Do  the  key  men 
see  your  reps? 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.. 

CHICOPEE  PALLS, MASS.  *  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


MAIN  BEVEL  GEARS 


...cover  plates  to  remove... gears  to  shift... nuts 
or  bolts  to  remove  or  replace.  With  the  Hoe 
Colormatic*  reversing  mechanism,  less  than  one 
turn  with  one  wrench  opens  clutch  to  silence 
couple,  or  engages  clutch  to  reverse  couple  drive 
and  change  direction  of  web  travel  to  print  ROP 
Color. 

TrM«m«rk  »  ""  ^ 

910  EaBt  138th  Str««t,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


^  \  f  *  *  * 

ru/in  J  i^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

Cl’KAKlNC  OF  NAMKS  ill  a  newsroom,  callers  to  the  Editorial 
^  Department  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  Neivs  have 
to  be  specific  when  they  ask  for  Jerry,  John,  Bill  or  Dan. 
There  are  six  Bills,  four  Johns,  four  Jerrys,  two  Dans.  But 
there  is  only  one  Bob,  one  Joe,  one  Tom.  .  .  .  First-Names- 
First  Dept.:  In  side-by-side  stories  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reporter  Richard  Bergholz  described  Richard  Nixon’s  campaign 
speech,  while  Harry  Bernstein  covered  former  President  Harry 
Truman’s  talk.  .  .  .  Sports  Editor  Putt  Powell.  Amarillo  (Tex.  I 
Daily  News  and  Globe-Times,  dictated  letters  to  various  colleges 
to  a  young  stenographer  and  corrected  her  for  addressing  one 
to  Georgia  Tech  as  “George  Tech.”  “1  can’t  understand  that — 
you  had  me  address  one  to  Sam  Houston.”  she  replied.  (She 
meant  Sam  Houston  State  of  Texas).  “So,  if  it’s  Sam  Houston, 
1  figured  it  must  be  (ieorge  Tech.”  she  added.  ,  .  .  Dallas  Times 
Herald  managing  editor  Hal  Lewis’  play,  “Joshua  Beene  and 
God,”  which  he  co-authored  with  Clifford  Sage,  opens  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  February, 

Say  When! 

\  news  release  about  an  event 
That  tells  all  except  the  date 
May  be  found  in  an  appropos  place— 

A  paragraph  on  Page  8! 

— Hcrm  Albright 

— Ellis  Sweatte,  oil  editor  and  business  writer,  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  writes:  “Your  Heady  Headline  series  is  one  of  the 
headiest  gimmicks  I’ve  seen  in  any  column,  and  1  believe  most 
old  pros  and  tyros  would  concur.  And  in  Beaumont,  we  have 
found  that  the  mutable  vernacular  can  inject  a  considerable 
amount  of  headiness  into  some  of  the  most  prosaic  heads 
written  yesteryear — especially  in  the  society  section.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Call  is  a  small  town  near  Beaumont.  Newcomers  to  the 
staff  who  browse  through  our  microfilms  are  alternately  shocked 
and  amused  by  such  heads  as:  ‘Call  Girl  To  Wed.’  The  brides 
who  reside  in  Call  today  are  no  less  popular  but  head-writing 
has  become  more  difficult,”  ,  .  .  Heady  heads:  (about  Dean 
Chance)  “Dean  gets  another  Chance — it  pays  off,”  by  sports 
editor  Glenn  Dickey,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pa jaronian; 
“Kennedy  Near  Gloaming,  Tower  Says  in  Wyoming,”  by  Dean 
Boswell,  Dallas  Times  Herald  copydesk;  “The  Gist  and  Jest  of 
It,”  over  Elmer  Ferguson’s  column,  Montreal  Star. 


—Richard  Fiske,  The  Manning  Public  Relations  Firm,  former^’ 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Boston,  reports  that  some  papers  lic-ad  the 
Peter  Boggs  “Dog  Notes’’  column  (McNaught  Syndicate)  “Boggs 
On  Dogs.’’  .  .  .  Editor  Houstoun  Waring,  Littleton  (Golo.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  calls  his  column  “Hous’s  Column.’’  .  .  .  (xilumn  title  of 
Alf  Cottrell,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  is  “Alfalfadust.’’  .  .  . 
I  Veteran  Hearsiman  Jim  KJIgallen,  New  York  Journal-American, 

I  won  a  $100  award  for  a  feature  story  about  Herbert  Hoover's 
j  birthday.  .  .  .  Dick  Ellers,  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune,  supplies  some 
i  more  mythical  towns;  Cherrie,  O.;  Play,  Tex.;  X,  Conn.;  Misde- 
I  mean,  Che.;  Ayno,  Mo.  .  .  .  From  Bert  Bacharach’s  column.  New 
I  York  Jourruil- American :  “A  newspaperman’s  dream  town  might  be 
I  Scoop,  So.  (]ar.!  He  might  also  like  Good  News,  Ark.;  Information, 
I  Neb.,  and  Bulletin,  Okla.’’  .  .  .  The  Bourbon  Institute  sent  news¬ 
papers  some  beveridge  briefs  to  be  used  as  fillers  enclosed  in  a 
!  rover  entitled  “Column  Closers’’  listing  13  nicknames  for  fillers 
j  gleaned  from  this  column. 

— Sports  Editor  Larry  Sullivan,  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  Evening  News- 
Banner,  went  on  vacation,  he  left  a  memo  to  his  temporary 
replacement:  “To  vacation  relief  user  of  Royal  typewriter  No. 
6851%5 — This  machine  is  accustomed  to  short  sentences,  gen¬ 
erally  good  copy.  However,  here  are  a  few  words  it  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  misspell:  Neice  for  niece,  principal  for  principle, 
promisory  for  promissory,  affect  for  effect  (and  vice  versa), 
fued  for  feud,  judgement  for  judgment.” 
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ivhaVs  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 


IVIUNtY  BY  Int  BILLIUNO  the  2-million  population  Oregon  Market* 
money  is  clearing  through  banks  at  the  dizzying  pace  of  a  billion  dollars  every  month!  Here’s  an 
active  market,  a  market  where  sales  are  made.  Cover  both  the  830-thousand  Portland  Market  and 
the  2-million  total  Oregon  Market  best  with  two  great  newspapers  serving  the  entire  region  . . .  The 
Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 


‘Oregon  Market;  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S  W  Wash  counties. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  0re9omana  OREGON  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney.  Regan  &  Sehmitt.  Inc. 


UAJIOml  BANK  OF 

I  PORUt^HD 


a 
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editorial 


Cost  of  Advertising 

^  I  ■’HE  head  of  a  large  New  York  advertising  agency  told  the  Associa- 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  last  week  that  business  managements 
are  taking  a  closer  look  at  advertising  exj)enditures  and  advertising 
|)eople  are  going  to  have  to  justify  the  high  cost.  “Profits  after  taxes," 
he  said,  “have  shown  little  gain  in  the  last  10  years  while  the  ad  ex- 
j)enditure  has  doubled.  .Advertising  (SI 2  billion)  in  ’61  was  52% 
as  large  as  corjxirate  net  jirofit  ($23.3  billion).” 

That’s  a  strange  comparison  of  apples  and  oranges.  Advertising 
should  be  related  to  sales,  not  to  profits. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Bernard  Shull,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  econ¬ 
omist,  was  more  correct  when  he  told  the  Spring  meeting  of  ANA  that 
in  1947  a  dollar  of  advertising  protluced  $116  of  sales  whereas  in 
I960  a  dollar  of  advertising  produced  $90  of  sales.  He  noted  that  total 
advertising  exjjenditures  are  still  only  about  1%  of  corporate  ex¬ 
penditures.  He  thought  the  decline  did  not  suggest  a  reduction  in 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising  but  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  competition. 

In  our  opinion  it  could  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  totlay’s 
dollar  buys  less  advertising  than  the  1947  dollar  did.  Or,  as  we  pointed 
out  last  Spring,  it  could  be  related  to  the  growth  of  vast  advertising 
exjienditures  in  a  new  medium — television — which  was  virtually  non¬ 
existent  in  1947. 

In  any  consideration  of  advertising  effectiveness  in  this  period  it 
should  be  noted  that  whereas  total  advertising  exj>enditurcs  increased 
from  about  S4  billion  in  1947  to  $12  billion  in  1960,  total  corporate 
profits  before  taxes  went  from  $18  billion  to  $45  billion  between 
1945  and  1960,  while  national  income  went  from  $181  billion  to  $417 
billion  and  gross  national  product  went  from  $213  billion  to  $504 
billion  in  the  same  ])eri*Kl. 

We  think  our  high  volume  of  advertising  has  jjlayed  a  vital  role 
in  all  of  that  growth. 


Hooray  for  FCC! 

CHAIRMAN  Newton  N.  Minow  of  the  Fetleral  Communications 
Commission  asserts  that  the  government  will  not  monitor  or 
censor  television  programs  sent  abroad  by  U.S.  broadcasters.  It  had 
been  reported  (E&:P  Sept.  1,  page  6)  that  someone  in  the  FCC  had 
told  the  White  House  that  the  advent  of  Telstar  and  international 
television  meant  that  government  should  make  sure  it  developed 
“along  lines  most  l)eneficial  to  the  foreign  jxiliey  of  the  United 
States.” 

Three  cheers  for  Minow  and  the  FCC!  He  told  a  radio  tv  group 
this  week:  “Your  government  will  not — cannot — monitor  or  censor 
your  world  j>rograms,  either  the  jjrograms  you  send  or  the  programs 
you  receive  and  show  to  America.  That’s  going  to  be  the  job  of  your 
conscience  and  your  character.  The  jjenalty  for  irresjxinsibility  will 
be  more  serious  for  the  nation  than  the  revocation  of  a  station  license.” 

The  last  thing  we  neetl  in  this  country  is  someone  in  Washington 
censoring  our  communications  metlia  “along  lines  most  beneficial 
to  the  foreign  jx>licy,”  no  matter  how  attractive  that  may  sound  to 
some  people. 


Better  is  a  little  ivith  righteousness  than 
great  revenues  tcithout  right. — Proverbs, 
\VI;  8. 
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vertising  Representative:  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  John  Cornell,  Southern  California 
Correspondent,  2975  Huntington  Drive,  San 
Marino.  MU  1-3708.  Duncan  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Advertising  Representative,  1901  West 
8  St.  Hubbard  3-6211. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Blrchington,  Kent,  England. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
6  mo.  averagre  net  paid  June  30,  1962 — 21,466. 
Renewals  to  Oct.  31,  1961,  74.83%. 
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In  October  arid’  Means 
^Series’  to  Cartoonists 


"NOW  PITCHING  FOR  CUBA  .  .  .  " 
CRAWFORD.  NEA 


( 


letters 

PERSONNEL  SHORTAGE 

As  a  partner  in  an  employment  agency 
handling  newspapers  across  the  nation,  I 
must  agree  with  King  Durkee’s  report  on 
the  serious  newspaper  personnel  shortage. 

However,  he  deals  mainly  with  only  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  recruiting  of 
trainees.  There  is  another  area  in  which 
the  shortage  is  even  more  acute.  Our 
agency  has  many  unfilled  orders  for  quali¬ 
fied  desk  men  and  reporters  with  five  or 
more  years  of  experience. 

A  man  may  be  working  on  a  weekly  or 
small-town  daily  for  two  years  and  be  paid 
up  to  $90  a  week.  He  comes  to  us  and 
we  place  him  on  a  trade  publication  at  up 
to  $6,000  a  year,  a  difference  of  about  $25 
a  week. 

In  addition,  he  has — in  business  journal¬ 
ism — the  perfect  springboard  for  entrance 
into  the  magic  worlds  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

I  am  not  speaking  critically  of  news¬ 
paper  pay  scales.  My  partner  and  I — with 
more  than  50  years  between  us  on  papers 
and  magazines  prior  to  opening  this 
agency — still  hold  newspapers  as  our  first 
love.  And  our  dealings  with  publishers 
have  made  us  understand  the  budget 
problems  facing  them. 

However,  the  fact  that  everyone  agrees 
this  problem  exists  isn’t  going  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it.  Head-in-sand  ostriches  are  fine  in 
Africa,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the 
American  newspaper  picture. 

Edward  J.  Farley 

Headline  Personnel, 

New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

‘OLDEST’ 


as  with  the  universal  belief  that  it  was 
Mark  Twain  who  said  nobody  ever  did 
anything  about  the  weather,  whereas  it 
was  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Herbert  Brucker 
Editor,  Hartford  Courant, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

HOOVER  AND  FERRY 

Glad  you  printed  text  of  Mr.  Ferry’s 
remarks  concerning  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  They 
were  worse  than  I  had  supposed. 

He  should  document  his  statement  that 
Hoover  has  told  us  never  to  believe  a  word 
these  (Communists)  say.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  Hoover  having  said  that. 

Neither  should  Mr.  Ferry  seek  to  ab¬ 
solve  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  by  saying 
that  he  spoke  as  an  individual.  If  we  ac¬ 
cepted  that  we  would  have  to  absolve  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

His  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  “not 
up  to  prosecuting”  the  Communists  shows 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  The  FBI  does  no 
prosecuting.  It  informs  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  must  end  there.  Recently 
Robert  Kennedy  said  that  the  FBI  has 
85  wire  taps  in  operation.  These  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  Communists.  Often  it  is  considered 
better  to  continue  watching,  waiting  for 
the  whole  story,  than  to  make  arrests. 

I  believe  the  editorial  writers  let  Mr. 
Ferry  off  rather  easy. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register. 

Short  Takes 

The  policy  declaration  was  drafted  by 
deaders  of  both  parties. — Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express. 


BUT  IT'S  THE  BEST  SEAT  WE  COULD  GET 
Morris,  Associated  Press 


YANKEE  POWER 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


We  of  the  Post-Gazette,  “First  News¬ 
paper  West  of  the  Alleghenies,”  are  happy 
to  welcome  our  neighbor  from  across  the 
mountains,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(founded  1829),  into  the  ranks  of  the 
“oldest.” 

The  Post-Gazette,  which  traces  its  his¬ 
tory  directly  and  unwaveringly  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  founded  in  1786,  is 
understandably  proud  of  its  heritage.  It 
seems  that  the  Hartford  Courant  is  the 
only  newspaper  in  America  which  can 
claim  a  longer  life  (founded  1764)  under 
the  original  name. 

Since  our  Philadelphia  friends  seem  to 
have  justified  a  claim  to  descend  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  (founded  1771),  I 
suppose  a  relative  new  comer  to  these 
shores  who  marries  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution  becomes  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  S.A.R.  And  that  may 
be  a  good  idea. 

Joe  Shuman 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  «  « 

The  Hartford  Courant  has  never  “pro¬ 
claimed  it  is  the  oldest  daily”  with  a 
straight  face.  We  did  say  once  that  we 
were  a  daily,  and  the  oldest  paper  in  the 
country,  both  of  which  are  true.  What  we 
do  proclaim  every  day,  as  you  can  see  on 
the  masthead,  is  being  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  of  continuous  publication. 

It’s  as  hard  to  keep  up  with  this  thing 


He  added  that  he  will  support  the 
candidate’s  campaign  10  percent. — Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 

• 

The  Lackawanna  congressman  told  re¬ 
porters  he  would  not  refrain  from  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Democrat  to  his  cabinet  if 
elected  because  of  political  affiliations. — 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

He  has  been  commanded  by  his  doctor 
to  give  up,  for  good. — Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republie. 

• 

He  told  police  his  mother-in-law  had 
failed  down  the  stairs. — Seattle  (Wash.) 
T  bnes. 

\'^m 
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ALL  AP  Sports  Subscribers  on  ; 


StcwtcH^  ^ec.  2  . 


All  Associated  Press  Sports  Wire  subscribers  will 
begin  receiving  copy  on  a  single  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuit  OPERATING  22  HOURS  A  DAY. 

Those  newspapers  which  use  TTS  tape  will  receive 
both  monitor  copy  and  tape.  Those  papers  which  do 
not  use  tape  will  receive  monitor  copy  that  is  clean, 
well-edited,  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CASE,  and  in 
convenient  shape  to  send  to  the  composing  room. 

This  is  the  same  Teletypesetter  Sports  Wire  which, 
on  Oct.  14,  will  increase  its  speed  to  66  words  per 
minute  —  25  PER  CENT  FASTER  than  the  industry 
standard  and  10  PER  CENT  FASTER  than  Teletype. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  the  regular  charges 
for  the  sports  service  as  a  result  of  these  sweeping 
changes. 


ffC  ^cUUtcOH  .  ,  . 


AP  is  instituting  changes  in  the  collection  of  sports  news 
that  will  result  in  faster  handling  and  will  give  to  every 
sports  story  the  benefit  of  expert  desk  attention  in  New 
York.  Through  an  elaborate  system  of  news  collection 
wires  connecting  the  principal  bureaus  of  the  country, 
AP  will  bring  to  New  York  for  refiling  back  on  the  high¬ 
speed  TTS  Sports  Wire  virtually  all  types  of  sports  stories. 
When  a  bureau  has  a  story  ready  for  transmission,  it  can 
be  sent  immediately  to  New  York  without  the  need  for 
scheduling  it.  The  story  will  be  edited  and  filed  back  on 
the  national  TTS  Sports  Wire,  with  a  resultant  gain  in 
time.  Also,  the  nation  will  be  divided  into  seven  major 
regions,  with  a  key  bureau  in  each  region  able  to  send 
regional  copy  whenever  desired. 


The  ONLY  NATIONWIDE 


II 


n  a  SINGLE  High  -  Speed  Wire 


l» 


. . . 


The  66-words-per-minute  speed  of  The  AP's  na¬ 
tional  Teletypesetter  Sports  Wire  means  more  copy 
delivered  to  newspapers  in  less  time.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  during  those  crush  periods  which 
occur  in  baseball,  basketball  and  football. 


^eiten. . . . 

The  virtual  round-the-clock  service  assures  a  di¬ 
rect  sports  wire  connection  when  sports  news  breaks 
at  previously  awkward  hours.  Subscribers  will  get 
the  early  rounds  of  tournaments  and  European 
sports  instantly  on  the  same  circuit  as  the  results  of 
events  in  more  traditional  periods  of  sports  activity. 

7ft<ne  , 

High-speed  TTS  Sports  should  be  a  vital  factor 
in  helping  reduce  newspaper  mechanical  costs.  All 
the  speed— and  more— now  associated  with  the  all¬ 
caps  Teletype  wire  will  be  available  in  TTS,  PLUS 
the  great  economic  advantage  of  tape. 


E  Teletypesetter  Sports  Wi 


‘*The  New  York  Times  comes  closest  of  any  ^ 

American  newspaper  to  being  the  national 
newspaper.  Its  thoroughness  in  individual 
stories  and  its  completeness  in  news  coverage 
make  it  priority  reading  for  editors.” 

Evcrcit  D.  Collier,  Manaffing  Editor,  The  Houston  Chronicle 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Reporter  Dies,  Others  Hurt 
In  Mississippi  Race  Riot 

Mobs  Cry  ‘Let’s  KUl  Them  All!’ 

In  Outburst  on  Campus  at  Oxford 


The  clash  between  the  United 
States  government  and  Missis- 
sippians  at  Oxford  this  week  was 
also  a  catastrophe  for  the  press. 

Little  Rock,  Birmingham  and 
Mont^fomery  educated  newsmen 
to  the  fact  that  during  outbursts 
of  racial  violence  the  mobs  have 
a  special  fever  for  attacking 
reporters  and  photographers. 
But  nothing  in  those  earlier 
experiences  prepared  the  press 
for  the  toll  exacted  for  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  battle  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi. 

“Little  Rock  was  a  skirmish — 
Oxford  a  war,”  AP’s  Reiman 
Morin  wrote  of  the  bloody  riot¬ 
ing  that  swept  the  campus  at 
Oxford.  It  was  a  war  in  which 
one  newsman  lost  his  life, 
another  was  wounded  by  a  shot¬ 
gun  blast  and  the  now  familiar 
mob  cry  of  “get-that-reporter !” 
or  “get-that-photographer !”  was 
heard  again. 

The  crest  of  news  coverage 
came  Sunday  night  Oct.  1,  when 
James  H.  Meredith  under  a 
strong  escort  of  marshals  and 
backed  by  thousands  of  troops 
was  brought  to  the  university 
campus.  A  few  hours  later  the 
school  grounds  were  a  battlefield 
and  reporters  were  in  the  thick 
of  a  night-long  reign  of  terror. 

.^liot  Deliboralely 

An  early  and  tragic  casualty 
was  Paul  Guihard,  a  31-year-old 
reporter  and  editor  for  Agence 
France  Prease  who  was  sent  to 
Oxford  on  his  day  off  because 
the  agency  was  shorthanded.  He 
was  on  the  campus  when  the 
rioting  broke  out  in  the  evening. 
Ten  minutes  later  his  crumpled 
body  was  found  in  front  of  a 
woman’s  dormitory.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  back,  between  the 
shoulders,  and  was  pronounced 
dead  on  arrival  at  Oxford  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Sammy  Schulman,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  U.S.  for  AFP, 
who  worked  with  Mr.  Guihard 
on  the  Mississippi  story,  said 
that  the  reporter  was  deliber¬ 
ately  shot  to  death  during  the 


riot.  “I  was  told  that  the  bullet 
must  have  been  fired  at  very 
close  range,”  he  said,  “because 
there  appeared  to  be  powder 
burns  on  Paul’s  clothes.” 

The  photographer  said  that 
Mr.  Guihard  went  to  infiltrate 
the  campus  area  when  the  riot¬ 
ing  started.  He  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Schulman  back  at  the  car  when 
he  had  something  to  file. 

“I  couldn’t  go  with  him,”  Mr. 
Schulman  said,  “because  pic¬ 
tures  were  impossible.  Anyone 
with  a  camera  was  in  for  a 
l>eating.” 

Later  the  photographer  heard 
a  student  say  that  a  French 
reporter  had  been  killed. 

“I  identified  him  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,”  Mr.  Schulman  related. 
“Before  I  knew  it  the  body  had 
been  sent  to  a  funeral  home  and 
was  hastily  being  prepared  for 
burial.  I  demanded  a  post¬ 
mortem.  The  lx)dy  had  to  be  sent 
to  Memphis  90  miles  away,  and 
that’s  how  I  found  out  that  Paul 
had  been  gunned  down.”  (Early 
reports  indicated  that  Mr.  Gui¬ 
hard  had  died  of  a  heart  attack) . 

Staff  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mississippian,  were 
stunned  by  news  of  the  foreign 
newsman’s  death.  James  Liddell, 
the  paper’s  advertising  manager, 
had  returned  to  the  school  on 


Sunday  to  sell  some  ads  for  the 
special  Homecoming  Game  edi¬ 
tion  and  instead  found  the  cam¬ 
pus  a  bloody  battlefield.  He 
inaugurated  a  scholarship  fund 
in  honor  of  the  French  reporter. 
He  hopes  to  raise  the  bulk  of  the 
money  from  students  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Undergraduate  School 
in  Newspapering. 

Reporter  ^’oiinded 

Another  shooting  victim  was 
Bill  Crider  of  AP’s  Memphis 
bureau,  who  was  wounded  by 
shotgun  fire.  Newsmen  were  in 
the  surging  encounter  when  stu¬ 
dents  and  outsiders  began  slug¬ 
ging  it  out  with  marshals  and 
the  soldiery,  when  Mr.  Crider 
was  felled  by  birdshot  pellets  in 
the  back.  After  hurried  medical 
treatment  on  the  sidelines  he 
returned  to  his  post.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  day  that  the  last 
pellet  was  removed  from  his 
back.  Mr.  Crider  said  that  most 
of  the  shooting  was  being  done 
by  teenagers. 

Newsmen  were  often  the  par¬ 
ticular  target  of  the  mob’s 
wrath.  One  man  ran  through 
the  crowd  shouting,  “Let’s  kill 
every  reporter  we  can  find.” 
Two  newsmen  were  slugged  by 
students.  One  was  Fred  Deck- 
ard,  a  reporter  for  KTAL-TV  of 
Shreveport,  La.;  the  other  was 
Fred  Powledge  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  The  two  men 
were  spotted  carrying  cameras 
and  the  cry  went  up:  “There’s 
a  newspaperman  with  a  camera ! 
Let’s  get  him!” 


Guihard  Crider 


They  were  badly  pummeled 
but  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
mob,  which  then  turned  its  fury 
on  a  Dallas,  Tex.  television  pho¬ 
tographer,  Gordon  Yoder.  The 
mob  rushed  the  cameraman. 
Nearby  the  marshals  made  no 
effort  to  help.  Mr.  Yoder  was 
chased  to  his  station  wagon,  in 
which  his  wife,  a  native  Missis¬ 
sippian,  was  seated.  The  stu¬ 
dents  rocked  the  car,  beat 
against  the  body,  smashed  the 
headlights,  shattered  the  win¬ 
dows  and  shouterl  obscenities  at 
Mrs.  Yoder.  The  tinkling  of 
glass  and  bang  of  metal  brought 
state  policemen  who  half-heart¬ 
edly  called,  “Stand  back.”  One 
student  crawled  half-way  into 
the  car  in  an  attempt  to  pull  out 
the  retreating  cameraman  and 
his  wife.  Then  a  police  car 
fought  through  the  mob  and 
removed  the  besieged  couple,  to 
the  curses  of  students. 

One  of  the  first  tear  gas 
casualties  was  Van  Saveli,  an 
AP  staffer  from  the  Jackson 
bureau.  Mr.  Saveli  took  part — 
as  an  observer — in  one  of  the 
wild  charges  led  by  former  Maj. 
Gen.  Edwin  Walker  against  a 
tight,  determined  line  of  mar¬ 
shals  wedged  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  around  the  school’s 
administration  building.  The 
marshals  met  the  assault  with 
a  heavy  tear  gas  barrage  and 
Saveli  was  one  of  the  victims. 
Despite  the  irritation  of  the  gas, 
Mr.  Saveli  phoned  a  description 
of  the  charge. 

Oddly  enough,  coverage  of  the 
former  general’s  activities 
brought  violence  to  another 
newsman  who  was  in  Dallas 
trying  to  take  pictures  of  the 
Walker  home.  Duane  Robinson, 
a  freelance  photographer  on 
assignment  for  a  weekly  news 
publication,  was  taking  pictures 
of  the  combination  home  and 
office  when  two  men  came  out  of 
the  house.  When  the  photogra¬ 
pher  refused  their  demands  to 
stop  taking  pictures  the  men 
wrestled  him  to  the  ground  and 
seized  his  camera. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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HUMAN  SACRIFICE  ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  BIGOTRY 

By  John  Fischettl,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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MEREDITH  ENROLLS  AT  OLE  MISS 
UNDER  BAYONETS;  RIOTS  RENEWED 


The  Miami  News 
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POUMONS 


for  AFP  in  London  at  the  age 
of  19.  Later  he  finished  his 
schooling  by  going  to  the  French 
Institute  in  London  and  to  the 
University  of  London. 

During  World  War  II  he 
served  in  the  British  Army.  He 
rejoined  AFP  in  the  London 
office  in  1953,  where  he  worked 
for  six  years.  Then  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Paris  office,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  English 
desk,  which  sent  the  agency’s 
news  in  English  to  English- 
speaking  countries. 

A  few  months  later,  in  1960, 
he  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
office.  From  there  he  covered  a 
variety  of  assignments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first-hand  coverage 
of  the  flood  disaster  in  the 
Honduras. 

A  big,  husky  man  with  a  red 
beard,  Mr.  Guihard  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  colleagues  as  a 
man  with  a  marvelous  sense  of 
humor.  Assigned  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  story  he  told  friends:  “I’m 
going  to  pose  as  a  Kentucky 
colonel  and  cover  this  thing  with 
a  mint  julep  in  my  hand.” 


Mississippi  Riot 

(Continued  from  page  11^ 


On  occasion  the  press  at 
Oxford  w'as  barred  from  moving 
around  areas  w’here  violence  had 
broken  out.  James  Hicks,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
News,  a  Harlem  (N.  Y.)  weekly, 
and  several  other  Negro  re¬ 
porters  were  refused  credentials 
w’hen  they  first  sought  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  campus.  They  were 
told  the  ban  was  for  their  own 
protection,  considering  the  tense 
atmosphere  gripping  the  school. 
They  were  later  admitted  under 
special  Justice  Department 
passes  after  the  rioting  had 
ended. 

Edwin  Guthman,  information 
spokesman  for  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  was 
inside  the  university’s  adminis¬ 
tration  headquarters  during  the 
disorders. 


‘How'd  Y'Like  to  Have  Your  Wash  Hanging  on  Main  Street?' 
By  Lange  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City. 


Mr.  Guihard  began  working 
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Editors  Aren’t  Worried 
By  National  Newspapers 

Suburban  Dailies  Of  Much  More 
Concern,  UPI  Conference  Is  Told 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 
“National”  newspapers  are  of 
less  concern  to  bijr-city  editors 
than  suburban  dailies  in  their 
markets. 

Editors  attending  the  annual 
United  Press  International  con¬ 
ference  here  this  week  were 
viewing  the  first  copies  of  the 
New  York  Times'  Western  Edi¬ 
tion  when  Brady  Black  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  gave  his 
report  on  how  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tors  feel  about  the  threat  of 
competition  from  coast-to-coast 
newspapers. 


Slorj-  of  N.  Y.  Times  Western 
Edition  on  page  65. 


Four  publications  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  his  survey,  Mr.  Black 
said.  They  are  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  National  Observer 
(eight-months-old  weekly  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal). 

“One  finds  very  little  concern 
that  the  national  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  poses  any  real 
threat  to  the  big  metropolitan 
papers,”  Mr.  Black  summarized. 
“The  feeling  is  that  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  there  will  be  few 
of  them  and  their  role  nationally 
will  be  supplemental. 

“A  high  percentage  of  editors 
see  the  suburban  dailies  as  rea¬ 
son  for  far  more  concern,  since 
they  can  cover  the  local  news 
of  an  even  smaller  area.  They 
view  television  as  competition 
for  the  time  of  the  reader. 

“National  newspapers  and 
television  simply  cannot  cover 
the  news  in  a  given  area  to  the 
degfree  that  a  newspaper  can, 
just  as  a  large  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  a  region  cannot  devote  the 
space  to  the  local  news  of  any 
segment  of  its  region  that  a 
small(‘r  paper  can  give.” 

Mr.  Black  gave  some  typical 
comments  from  editors. 

They  Aren’t  .Seared 

Nick  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Los  Anqeles  Times,  did  not  view 
the  National  Observer,  which 
has  about  200,000  circulation 
mostly  by  mail,  as  competition 
for  the  Times’  Sunday  edition. 
He  'old  of  improvements  that 
hav(  been  made  to  make  the 


L.  A.  Times  stronger  to  meet 
any  competition  of  the  New 
York  Times’  new  edition  printed 
in  Los  Angeles. 

“We  ain’t  complacent,  but  we 
sure  as  hell  ain’t  scared,”  Mr. 
Williams  remarked. 

Herbert  H.  Krauch,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  man¬ 
aging  editor,  saw  the  15  after¬ 
noon  dailies  in  the  market, 
emphasizing  local  news,  as  a 
greater  problem  for  his  paper 
than  the  big  nationals. 

Don  Godenow,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Hearst  paper,  offered  this 
analysis  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server:  “It  prints  yesterday’s 
news  tomorrow.  It  can  only 
review  and  project — there  is  no 
‘today’.” 

The  Real  Threat 

The  national  newspaper,  when 
and  if  it  emerges,  will  be  a  direct 
competitior  of  the  news  maga¬ 
zines,  in  the  view  of  Walter 
Lister,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  is  expanding  suburban 
coverage  because  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  its  sprawling  circu¬ 
lation  area  are  the  real  threat. 

George  E.  Minot,  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  noted  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  a  Boston 
institution,  has  been  around 
since  1908  and  hadn’t  made 
“any  kind  of  a  dent  in  our 
circulation.” 


Plenty  of  cracker-barrel  ma¬ 
terial  keeps  the  Boston  Globe 
close  to  the  local  community, 
said  Victor  O.  Jones,  its  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  policy,  he  said, 
is  to  make  changes  but  not  copy 
the  papers  that  are  going  out  of 
business. 

Doubts  tlie  Need 

Sterling  Noel,  Baltimore 
News-Post,  was  skeptical  of  the 
national  newspaper  idea  because 
he  doubts  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

“None  of  us  ought  to  run 
scared  because  of  national  news¬ 
papers,”  said  1.  William  Hill, 
Washington  Star. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  said  the  metro¬ 
politan  paper  gets  caught  in  the 
squeeze  between  the  big  nation¬ 
al  and  international  stories  and 
local  interest,  but  it  has  the 
responsibility  of  informing 
readers  in  a  complex  world 
where  foreign  news  is  no  longer 
foreign  to  them. 

Baseball  and  Politics 

The  1962  UPI  Editors  and 
Publishers  Conference  held  the 
spotlight  for  600  delegates  de¬ 
spite  unexpected  competition. 

The  counter-attraction  was 
the  playoff  in  the  National 
League.  Game  time  at  Candle¬ 
stick  Park  Oct.  2  found  the 
Fairmont  Hotel’s  Gold  Room 
packed  wall  to  wall  for  a  debate 
between  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Brown  and  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Cali¬ 
fornia  governorship  rivals.  O. 
Preston  Robinson,  editor  and 
general  manager.  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  &  Telegram,  was 
the  moderator.  Not  even  the 
California  political  corps  inter¬ 


preted  the  results  but  there  was 
no  disagreement  about  the  gavel- 
wielding  and  time-keeping  abil¬ 
ities  displayed  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  UPI  schedule  concluded 
with  a  speech  by  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger,  Presidential  press  secre¬ 
tary,  on  Tuesday  night. 

He  assured  that  no  reporter 
will  be  given  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  because  his  paper  is  for 
the  Administration,  nor  will  it 
be  denied  access  to  information 
because  its 'editorial  policy  op¬ 
poses  the  Administration. 

As  to  the  President’s  alleged 
sensitivity  to  the  press,  Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  said  that  “perhaps  the 
press  is  getting  too  sensitive  for 
its  own  good.” 

No  ‘^’fHjdshed’ 

“The  press,”  he  said,  “is 
powerful  and  great  enough  an 
institution  to  withstand  criti¬ 
cism.  So  is  the  Presidency.  We 
can  both  live  with  constructive 
criticism  without  sensitivity. 
But  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  talk 
back  to  each  other.” 

There  is  no  White  House 
“woodshed”  to  intimidate  re¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Salinger  declared. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed 
by  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  eilitor  of  UPI.  He 
defined  the  wire  services  as  the 
workhorses  of  journalism  and 
expressed  eagerness  for  the 
editors’  views. 

“We  need  your  ideas  and  eval¬ 
uations,”  he  said,  “and  we  will 
not  ignore  what  you  have  to 
say.” 

Wire  service  coverage,  he 
said,  demands  extreme  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  cope  with  shifting  news 
scenes.  As  an  example  he  said 
UPI  quickly  put  11  men  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 

DEBATE  between  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  at  left,  and  Edmund  (Pat) 
Brown,  at  right,  candidates  for 
California  governorship,  was  mod¬ 
erated  by  O.  Preston  Robinson  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News  and 
Telegram. 
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2  Major  Newspaper 
Syndicates  Combined 


Chicago 

Marshall  Field  Jr.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  enterprise  kno\^^l 
as  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  that  has  resulted  in  the 
combining  of  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  Syndicate. 

Based  on  revenue,  the  venture 
will  begin  its  combined  opera¬ 
tion  ranking  among  the  four 
largest  newspaper  syndicates  in 
America,  Mr.  Field  said.  The 
new  syndicate  will  serve  1,786 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Almost  all  of  the  features  now 
held  by  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  already  appear  in  either 
the  Sun-Times  or  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Field  is  president  of 
Field  Enterprises  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Gallup  Poll  on  List 

Publishers  Syndicate  is  a 
Chicago  firm  formed  37  years 
ago.  In  the  1962  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Syndicate  Directory,  it 
listed  19  features,  including  the 
Gallup  Poll  and  such  well- 
knowTi  com'c  strips  as  “Mary 
Worth,”  “Steve  Roper”  and 
“Rex  Morgan,  M.D.”  • 

In  addition  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service, 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
Syndicate  distributes  a  long  list 
of  features,  including  Ann 
Landers,  Milton  Caniff,  Bill 
Mauldin,  George  Lichty,  Sidney 
J.  Harris,  Jacob  Burck,  Cleve¬ 
land  Amory,  Dr.  Mortimer  J. 
Adler,  Milbum  P.  Akers,  Allen 
Saunders,  and  Alfred  Andriola. 

Publishers  Syndicate  was 
founded  in  1925  by  Harold  H. 
Anderson  and  Eugene  P.  Con¬ 
ley. 

Mr.  Field  said:  “Joining 
forces  with  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate  will  supplement  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  service 
our  syndicate  offers  its  client 
papers.  This  is  the  goal  we 
never  lose  sight  of  and  the  one 
that  continues  to  occupy  our 
main  attention. 

“It  will  help  newspapers  to 
better  meet  the  competitive 
pressures  from  other  m^ia. 

“Our  purchase  of  Publishers 
Syndicate  not  only  increases  the 
number  and  scope  of  features 
we  can  offer — but  also  adds  a 
considerable  amount  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  creative  talent 
at  the  executive  level.  We  look 
forward  with  particular  antici¬ 
pation  to  working  with  Harold 
Anderson,  Eugene  Conley  and 
their  colleagues,  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  to  be  the 


Tiffany’s  of  the  syndicate  world. 

“Our  syndication  of  features 
to  a  growing  list  of  publications 
is  one  of  our  main  interests  here 
at  the  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily 
News,  and  we  anticipate  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  those 
services.” 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
will  become  a  separate  division 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  and 
will  have  its  own  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Russ  Stewart,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Stewart  or¬ 
ganized  the  original  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  in  1939. 

Other  executives  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  will  be  Mr.  Anderson, 
president  and  executive  editor; 
Mr.  Conley,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager;  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  general  manager; 
Robert  G.  Cowles,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Philip  W.  Steitz, 
Jr.,  managing  editor,  and  W.  M. 
Thompson,  editor. 

Mr.  Cowles  and  Mr.  Steitz 
were  assistant  general  manager 
and  managing  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate;  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Thompson  were  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Stewart  Is  Chairman 

The  syndicate  board  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Mr.  Stewart,  chairman; 
Mr.  Conley,  vicechainnan;  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Leo 
R.  Newcombe.  The  latter  is  vice¬ 
president-finance  and  business 
manager  of  the  newspaper  of 
Field  Enterprises. 

Larry  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun-Times,  and 
Thomas  H.  Collins,  executive 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  will 
serv'e  as  editorial  advisors. 

Mr.  Anderson  said :  “Over  the 
years,  it  became  evident  we 
were  performing  complementary 
services  and  we  decided  we  could 
make  a  greater  success  if  we 
combined  our  efforts.  The 
American  newspaper  industry 
needs  the  kind  of  over-all  serv¬ 
ice  we  can  now  supply.” 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  combina¬ 
tion  “gives  us  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  balanced  syndi¬ 
cates  in  existence.  Now  we  can 
offer  a  newspaper  client  almost 
anything  necessary  in  the  way 
of  services.” 

Talent  Broker 

Mr.  Anderson  described  the 
role  of  a  newspaper  syndicate 
as  that  of  a  “broker  in  outstand¬ 
ing  talent.” 


CONSOLIDATION — Russ  Stewart,  standing,  board  chairman,  oversees 
the  formal  exchange  of  papers  that  created  the  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  At  left,  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  president  of  Field  Enterprises; 
at  right,  Harold  H.  Anderson  and  Eugene  P.  Conley  of  Publishers 
Syndicate. 


“Without  US,  the  output  of 
this  talent  would  be  available 
only  to  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  population,”  he  said.  “What 
a  newspaper  buys  from  us  is  a 
local  franchise  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  our  product  in  its  own 
territory.  And  no  individual 
newspaper  on  its  owm  could  af¬ 
ford  to  hire  the  array  of  talent 
that  syndication  makes  possible. 
But,  for  example,  when  the  cost 
of  the  Ann  Landers’  operation 
is  shared  by  more  than  530 
newspapers,  even  the  smaller 
papei’s  can  obtain  her  column 
for  their  own  readers. 

“In  that  way,  procuring  and 
developing  America’s  best 
talent,  syndicates  are  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  country  —  and  all  the 
readers.” 

Publishers  Syndicate  applied 
public  opinion  survey  tech¬ 
niques  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  comic  strips  the  public  want¬ 
ed.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  four,  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.D.,”  “Judge  Parker,”  “Mary 
Worth”  and  “Steve  Roper.” 

Not  only  have  the  doctor  and 
the  judge  been  highly  popular 
with  the  newspaper- reading 
public,  they  also  have  earned 
warm  tributes  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Thus,  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
Publishers  Syndicates  public- 
opinion  pioneering  enabled  the 
firm  to  detect  a  built-in  audience 
for  Morgan  and  Parker  long  be¬ 
fore  television  hit  a  jackpot  with 
“Ben  Casey”  and  “The  De¬ 
fenders.” 

Fails  to  Publish 

Milwai'kee,  Wis. 

The  weekly  Milwaukee  Re¬ 
porter  failed  to  publish  an  edi¬ 
tion  for  the  second  straight 
week,  according  to  Howard  J. 
Machesky,  attorney  for  the 
newpaper’s  publishers.  Three 
former  officers  of  the  paper  have 
asked  the  federal  court  to  de¬ 
clare  the  business  bankrupt. 


Thomson  Buys 
Louisiana  Daily 

Sale  of  tbe  Lafayette  (La.) 
Daily  Advertiser  and  two  affili¬ 
ated  weeklies  to  the  Thomson 
Newspapers  of  Canada  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  October  4  by  Morgan 
Murphy,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  been  associated  with 
the  Murphy  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcasting  stations 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Other 
Murphy  properties  are  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  Advertiser  is  published 
evenings  except  Saturday  and 
on  Sunday  with  circulation  of 
about  22,000. 

The  Thomson  group  owns 
other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States — dailies  at  Laurel,  Miss., 
Dalton,  Ga.,  and  Petersburg, 
Va.  and  five  weeklies  in  Florida. 
• 

Sleffens  Teaching 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Pete  Steffens,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  returned  for  the  Fall 
semester  after  a  summer  in 
Israel  doing  basic  research  for 
a  study  of  the  press  of  that 
country.  Son  of  the  late  Lincoln 
Steffens,  he  holds  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  has  worked  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  for  Reuters,  Time 
magazine,  newspapers  and  radio. 
• 

Pressman  Promoted 

Martin  J.  Gaylo,  a  pressroom 
employe  for  15  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsday,  Long  Island. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  press  production  foreman, 
a  position  to  which  George  P. 
Davis  has  been  appointed.  Floyd 
H.  Main  is  production  manager. 
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N.Y.  Publishers  Would  Take 
Legal  Ads  Out  of  Politics 


Right-to-Know  Concept  Promoted 
In  Asking  Change  of  1846  Law 


Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State  will 
ask  the  State  Legislature  next 
January  to  take  a  modern  look 
at  legal  advertising. 

They  are  hopeful  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  'weekly  newspapers 
will  join  the  appeal  to  the  law¬ 
makers  to  view  paid  “legals”  in 
the  concept  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know  rather  than  the  out¬ 
moded  intention  of  rewarding 
political  partisanship. 

A  new  evaluation  of  legal 
advertising — the  publication  of 
official  reports,  city  and  town 
budgets,  assessment  lists,  etc.  in 
agate  type  —  will  be  sought, 
according  to  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press. 

“We  want  to  take  legal  adver¬ 
tising  out  of  the  public  trough,” 
Mr.  Dolan  said  in  presenting  his 
analysis  of  the  problem  to  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Goes  Back  to  1846 

As  of  now  a  statute  written 
in  1846  governs  the  placement 
of  legal  ads  with  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  newspapers  must 
qualify  by  openly  declaring  their 
party  affiliation — Democrat  or 
Republican.  Those  papers  which 
assert  independence  in  politics, 
Mr.  Dolan  said,  do  not  qualify 
under  this  law,  but  many  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  designated  as  the 
official  newspaper. 

The  terms  of  the  statute  were 
applied  last  year  by  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  in  up¬ 
holding  the  withdrawal  of  legal 
advertising  from  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Albany  —  the 
Times-Union  and  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  in  what  was 
obviously  retaliation  by  the 
party  in  power  for  the  papers’ 
non-support  of  a  mayoralty 
candidate. 

Bwause  of  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  Mr.  Dolan  reported, 
there  can  be  no  court  appeal 
from  the  ruling  that  legal  adver¬ 
tising  was  a  form  of  patronage 
to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dolan  said  in  his  report 
that  newspapers  can  hardly 
criticize  waste  in  government 
expenditures  while  defending  the 


costly  printing  of  much  legal 
advertising  which  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  “almost  criminal.”  In 
most  cases,  he  pointed  out,  the 
legal  notices  are  published  six 
times  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  is  necessary  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  obligation  of  officials  to 
keep  the  people  Informed  of 
what  is  going  on  in  government. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions — Lynn  N.  Bitner  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  James 
E.  Roche  of  the  Whitehall  Times 
— has  been  considering  the  draft 
of  a  new  statute  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature  next 
winter. 

Need  Common  Front 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  newspapers,  relinquished 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the 
NYSPA.  He  is  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Edward  J.  Hughes  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  group 
now  heads  the  legislative  liaison 
committee. 

Mr.  Robb,  reporting  on  his 
experience  in  the  legislative 
field,  said  it  was  important  that 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
put  up  a  common  front  “to  fight 
off  and  fight  for  the  proposals 
of  special  concern  to  all  of  us.” 

“We  have  faced  the  problem,” 
he  said,  “of  having  powerful 
leaders  mad  at  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  something  they  have 
printed.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
bound  to  happen  from  time  to 
time  and  occasionally  a  news¬ 
paper  will  overstep  the  bounds 
of  what  you  or  I  may  regard  as 
the  minimum  standards  of  a 
fair  report.  But  we  must  and  I 
hope  we  will  stand  undivided 
when  we  confront  public  officials 
who  are  angry  at  newspapers 
or  who  seek  to  enlarge  govern¬ 
mental  powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  public’s  interest  and  our 
own.” 

Mr.  Robb  also  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  respond  constructively 
to  criticism  from  all  quarters. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “that  we  all 
can  join  in  telling  again  and 
again  the  legion  of  powerful 
stories  which  justify  and  merit 
our  freedom  from  government 
controls.” 

Mr.  Robb  said  the  weekly 


newspapers  often  have  greater 
influence  than  dailies  over  the 
lawmakers  because  they  are 
closer  to  their  representatives  in 
government. 

James  V.  Rodgers,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  News’  legal 
staff,  advised  the  publishers  that 
a  libel  retraction  law  which 
denies  a  plaintiff  the  right  to 
seek  damages  might  not  stand 
up  in  a  constitutional  test  in 
this  state. 

He  suggested  that  newspapers 
seek  a  change  in  the  law  which 
would  bar  punitive  damages 
where  the  source  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  reputable  news 
agency  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
gross  negligence  or  intentional 
error  in  the  normal  processing 
of  a  story  or  picture. 

Labor  Talks  On  the  Kccord 

The  New  York  publishers  took 
the  wraps  off  their  discussion  of 
labor  problems.  The  presiding 
officer,  Stephen  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  in  Syracuse,  strongly 
urged  management  to  stand  up 
to  the  unions. 

Mr.  Rogers  declared  at  the 
dinner  meeting  that  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-Joumal  and  Post- 
Standard  had  been  helped  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  “Portland 
situation”  in  negotiating  a  favor¬ 
able  contract  with  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  recently.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  continuance  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  in  Oregon  despite  a  strike 
initiated  by  stereotypers  nearly 
three  years  ago  after  automated 
equipment  was  installed. 

At  a  later  business  meeting, 
Mr.  Rogers  declined  a  request  by 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  new  chairman 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  to  go  off  the  record 
with  his  remarks.  Mr.  Patrone 
reviewed  the  present  state  of 
labor  relations  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  citing  many  settle¬ 
ments  “that  were  not  far  out  of 
line,”  more  arbitration,  and  also 
an  increase  in  strikes  —  “far 
ahead  of  1961.” 

Areas  of  Trouble 

ANPA’s  labor  counsellor 
pointed  out  that  management 
needs  to  consider  the  two  main 
areas  of  difficulty  in  negotia¬ 
tions:  1.  The  unions’  fear  of  the 
loss  of  jobs  due  to  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods.  2.  The  prob¬ 
able  and  possible  jurisdictional 
battles  between  the  unions  to 
maintain  jobs  in  the  new 
processes. 
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Also,  he  said,  the  unions  are 
engaging  in  organizational  activ¬ 
ities  on  small  papers  and  in 
unorganized  groups  on  large 
papers. 

'The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board’s  decisions  have  been  frus¬ 
trating  the  intentions  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
Mr.  Patrone  charged.  The 
courts,  he  noted,  have  practic¬ 
ally  mandated  the  board  to  settle 
jurisdictional  claims. 

Another  concern  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Patrone  said,  should 
be  the  movement  toward  unity 
among  the  newspaper  unions. 
This  could  bring  together  about 
278,000  workers,  including  those 
in  the  crafts  and  the  guild. 

Progress  in  the  development 
of  a  water-based  ink  which 
(Continued  on  page  61) 

State  Ruling 
Shifts  Legals 
To  New  Weekly 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

The  Town  Board  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller  to  place  all  legal  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Chronicle,  a  year-old-weekly  in 
the  town. 

The  Board  has  been  placing 
legal  advertising  in  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  city.  The  town 
surrounds  the  city  but  is  a 
separate  governing  unit. 

A  ruling  from  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt’s  office  gave  the 
board  two  choices:  Rescind  the 
designation  of  the  Journal  as 
the  legal  newspaper  and  desig¬ 
nate  the  Chronicle  in  its  place; 
rescind  the  designation  of  the 
Journal  and  have  no  official 
newspaper. 

The  Board  was  told  that  if  it 
made  no  designation,  it  still  had 
to  place  official  advertising  in 
the  Chronicle.  The  Comptroller’s 
office  further  advised  that  if  the 
town  continued  to  publish  legal 
notices  in  the  Journal  it  ran  the 
risk  of  having  the  legality  of 
that  advertising  and  the  legality 
of  proper  notice  questioned. 

■The  Towti  Board  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  protest  the 
ruling  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chronicle  is  printed  in  Hudson, 
N.Y.  All  makeup  is  done  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

The  Chronicle’s  publisher. 
Jack  A.  Blum,  said  he  estimated 
$20,000  annual  revenue  from 
legals. 

The  first  Chronicle  is.sue 
following  the  ruling  contained 
15  pages  of  legal  ads.  The 
next  issue  carried  almost  two 
pages  of  legals.  This  week’s 
issue  ran  one  legal  of  about 
six  inches.  The  revenue  to  date 
was  approximately  $1,000. 


IS 


SM&S  Folds;  Sunday  Liquor  Ad  Permission  Delayed 


3  Principals 
JoinCWO&O 

The  firm  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Scott  Inc.,  national  newspaper 
representatives,  ■will  dissolve  at 
the  e-nd  of  this  month. 

Its  principals — John  L.  Sco¬ 
laro,  Herbert  R.  Meeker,  and 
J.  Dfinald  Scott — wnll  join  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  in  that  firm’s 
Detroit,  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices,  respectively. 

John  W.  Eggers,  president  of 
CWO&O,  said  Scott  and  Meeker 
will  be  vicepresidents  and  Mr. 
Scott  will  have  a  “consulting 
capacity.” 

Representation  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  and  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune,  all 
formerly  handled  by  SM&S,  ■will 
be  taken  over  by  CWO&O  on 
Nov.  1. 

Other  SM&S-represented 
papers  yet  to  relocate  are  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

SM&S  was  formed  in  1900  by 
Guy  S.  Osborn  as  Osborn,  Sco¬ 
laro,  Meeker  &  Scott  Inc.  Joseph 
R.  Scolaro  and  Frank  Meeker, 
fathers  of  John  L.  Scolaro  and 
Herbert  R.  Meeker,  and  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Scott  were  the  founders  with 
Mr.  Osborn.  In  June  1951  Mr. 
Osborn’s  name  was  dropped 
from  the  firm  name. 

On  June  1,  1960,  SM&S 

teamed  up  with  Doyle  &  Hawley, 
Inc.,  West  Coast  newspaper 
representatives,  as  divisions 
under  the  name  of  Newspaper 
Marketing  Associates. 

Last  month,  SM&S  lost  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.,  and  early  this 
month  Doyle  &  Hawley  and  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  merged. 

Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc., 
and  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
merged  last  April,  representing 
22  papers  in  the  U.S.  and  13  in 
Canada. 

• 

Ohio  Market  Story 

CoLVMBrs,  Ohio 

Approximately  160  food 
brokers,  district  representatives, 
chain  store  buyers,  and  agency 
personnel  attended  a  luncheon 
Oct.  1  here.  After  a  showing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  film, 
“Newspaper,”  the  12  Central 
Ohio  Newspapers  distributed  a 
new  booklet,  the  “Columbus 
Area  Food  Market,”  prepared 
by  the  John  W.  Cullen  Company. 


Action  on  a  move  to  permit 
members  to  advertise  in  Sunday 
newspapers  was  postponed  “for 
further  study”  at  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute  in  New  York  Oct.  2. 

A  committee  of  six  was  named 
early  this  summer  to  consider 
the  question  since  Heublein  Inc. 
wished  to  advertise  its  mixed 
cocktails  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  The  Hartford,  Conn., 
firm,  is  represented  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  Jack  Martin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Ralph 
Hart,  president. 

John  Balch,  Hueblein’s  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  de¬ 
clined  comment  on  the  Institute 
action,  but  elsewhere  it  was 
learned  that  commitments  were 
so  far  advanced  with  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers 
that  Heublein  was  going  ahead 
with  the  campaign  anyway. 


Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  handles  the 
account.  It  was  felt  that  the 
advertising  copy  was  in  good 
taste  and  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  it. 

The  campaign  represents  an 
investment  of  about  $500,000. 
First  ad  appears  Oct.  7.  Twenty- 
five  locally  edited  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  23  different  markets 
are  on  the  schedule  for  17  in¬ 
sertions,  according  to  Charles 
Kline,  president  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers.  Mr.  Kline 
said  some  trouble  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  consent  of  the 
papers  to  accept  the  ads  when 
the  matter  first  came  up.  About 
15  originally  accepted,  but  the 
number  was  increased  by  10 
when  the  point  was  made  that 
the  mixed  cocktails  are  less  than 
70%  proof. 

Some  Sunday  newspapers  ac¬ 


cept  100%  proof  brandy  but  le- 
fuse  to  accept  gin  and  whiskey 
ads. 

The  DSI  has  about  30  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  70%  of  all 
distilled  spirits  sold  and  about 
$100,000,000  a  year  in  adver¬ 
tising,  mainly  newspapers.  Ad¬ 
vertising  restrictions,  besides 
the  one  against  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  apply  to  ad¬ 
vertising  on  radio  and  tv, 
religious  publications,  and  on 
billboards  near  military  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Brendan  J.  O’Callaghan,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  DSI, 
emphasized  that  these  restric¬ 
tions  were  “voluntary.” 

Most  recently  softened  was 
a  restriction  against  using 
pictures  of  women  in  liquor  ads. 
This  was  changed  provided  the 
advertisements  were  in  good 
taste. 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Eight  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1962 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  35,323,618 

Miami  Herald  .  27,777,485 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,170,168 

Washington  Post  .  23,180,466 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  20,993,481 

Phoenix  Republic  .  19,800,031 

New  York  Times  .  19,336,115 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  19,166,509 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  ...  17,854,504 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  17,439,855 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  23,742,910 

Cleveland  Press  and  News .  22,050,626 

Houston  Chronicle .  20,905,616 

Montreal  Star  .  20,048,916 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  20,025,375 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  19,783,494 

Washington  Star  .  19,712,820 

Toronto  Star  .  19,460,064 

Denver  Post  .  18,914,410 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  18,554,039 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  24,058,457 

New  York  Times  .  21,571,962 

Chicago  Tribune  .  12,606,019 

New  York  News .  12,448,099 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  11,903,268 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,639,695 

Baltimore  Sun  .  10,973,999 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  10,694,385 

Miami  Herald  .  10,266,947 

Boston  Globe  .  9,984,042 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  59,382,075 

New  York  Times  MS  .  40,908,077 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  38,044,432 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  36,776,187 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  35,382,605 

Washington  Post  MS .  31,412,490 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  31,069,777 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  29,143,380 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .  27,889,551 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  .  .  27,680,912 


1961 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  30,485,985 

Miami  Herald  .  25,903,586 

Chicago  Tribune  .  22,619,592 

Washington  Post  .  21,809,729 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  20,652,732 

Phoenix  Republic  .  20,232,897 

New  York  Times  .  18,521,767 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  18,036,107 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  16,451,998 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  16,245,912 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  22,624,569 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  .  21,657,141 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  20,313,135 

Washington  Star  .  19,575,176 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  19,480,575 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,325,285 

Montreal  Star  .  19,274,910 

Toronto  Star  .  18,983,337 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  18,507,875 

Minneapolis  Star .  18,005,700 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,373,066 

New  York  Times  .  20,946,954 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  12,798,042 

New  York  News  .  12,219,085 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,935,222 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,374,065 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  10,641,440 

Miami  Herald  .  10,553,199 

Baltimore  Sun  .  10,425,356 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  9,845,830 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  52,859,051 

New  York  Times  MS  .  39,468,721 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  36,456,779 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  34,554,814 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  33,998,634 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  30,834,149 

Washington  Post  MS  .  29,569,658 

Phoenix  Republic  MS .  27,973,956 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .  27,693,028 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  26,695,994 
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Philadelphia 
Readership 
Data  Ready 

Publication  of  the  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership 
study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  is  announced  by  Charles 
W.  Detweiler,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

The  study,  “Philadelphia  Mar¬ 
ket  Profile,”  conducted  by  W.  R. 
Simmons  .and  Associates  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  provides  definitive 
data  about  the  Philadelphia 
market  and  readers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  dailies. 

Mr.  Detweiler  said  the  survey 
shows  that  31%  more  adults 
read  the  Evening  Bulletin  in 
Metropolitan  Philadelphia’s  8 
counties  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper,  and  28%  more  in 
Greater  Philadelphia’s  14  coun¬ 
ties. 

Data  included  in  the  survey: 
total,  exclusive  and  duplicated 
readership;  readership  by  com¬ 
binations  of  papers;  home  de¬ 
livery  and  readership  in  the 
home. 

Socio-economic  characteristics 
analyzed  include  ages,  incomes, 
occupations,  education,  children, 
home  ownership,  cars,  appli¬ 
ances,  charge  accounts  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

The  survey  was  conducted 
among  a  probability  sample  of 
3,350  adults,  18  years  of  age 
and  over,  living  in  separate 
households  in  442  sample  areas 
throughout  the  Philadelphia  City 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 

Copies  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  Harry  Keller,  national 
advertising  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pa.  or  to  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

• 

Litlio  Union  Tells 
Tale  in  Supplement 

Loral  1  of  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America  ran 
a  28-page  supplement  in  the 
Sept.  30  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tim-  s  to  tell  the  story  of  lithog¬ 
raphy  as  a  commercial  art  form. 

Total  cost  of  the  supplement 
came  to  $200,000,  of  which 
$70,000  was  for  space,  $120,000 
for  imoduction  costs  and  $10,000 
to  cover  printing  of  100,000 
extra  copies  to  be  used  as  direct 
mail  pieces. 

Color  pages  in  the  supplement 
wen  reproduced  by  lithography. 
Blac  <  and  white  pages  were 
reproduced  via  gravure. 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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When  2+2=5,  Then 
Hoekaday  is  Adding 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

When  two  plus  two  equals 
five,  then  a  certain  Margaret 
Hoekaday  is  doing  the  adding. 

Miss  Hoekaday  is  president  of 
Hoekaday  Associates,  New  York, 
an  advertising  agency  very 
much  in  the  news  these  days. 
Just  the  other  day,  for  instance. 
Miss  Hoekaday  announced  she 
was  taking  over  the  account  of 
the  Jantzen  Division,  Inter¬ 
national  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Ijouis. 
Her  agency  is  going  to  develop  a 
national  program  for  a  full  line 
of  casual  shoes  for  the  young 
market  to  be  introduced  during 
the  fall  of  1963. 

Hoekaday  already  handles, 
and  has  for  four  years,  the 
advertising  for  Jantzen  swim 
suits.  To  take  on  the  new  shoe 
division.  Miss  Hoekaday  regret¬ 
fully  had  to  announce  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Capezio  shoe 
account.  This  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  one,  two,  three  and 
four  becoming  five. 

Women  Have  Edge 

When  Miss  Hoekaday  adds  in 
that  fashion,  she  is  dealing  in 
advertising  copy  not  figures, 
although  figures,  and  cute  ones, 
too,  usually  comprise  the  art. 
Miss  Hoekaday  is  convinced  that 
women  have  the  edge  on  mere 
man  in  finding  the  extra  plus 
that  makes  the  ordinary  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  advertising. 

“It’s  what  makes  two  and  two 
add  up  to  more  than  four,”  she 
explained.  “I  really  think  that 
fashion  is  a  great  part  of  the 
hidden  ingredient.  But  it  cannot 
be  encompassed  by  that  one 
word,  or  even  by  the  vast  idea 
of  fashion.  It’s  something  you 
just  cannot  define,  package,  or 
put  in  a  cage. 

“Imagery,  taste,  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  women,  the  emo¬ 
tional  basis  of  the  choices  they 
make  must  somehow  go  into  the 
strong  creative  advertisements 
that  really  appeal  and  sell 
women,  who  are,  of  course,  the 
heaviest  buyers. 

“Too  many  advertisem  ents, 
too  many  products  advertised, 
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look  too  much  alike.  They  march 
along  routinely  like  two  plus 
two.  They  need  something  to  get 


Margaret  Hoekaday 

them  out  of  line  and  into  a  lady’s 
mind. 

L4M>k-Alike8 

“Take  men’s  shirts,  for 
instance.  They’re  all  alike.  The 
only  thing  visibly  different  gen¬ 
erally  is  the  label.  Then  along 
comes  an  ad  with  an  intriguing 
black  patch  over  one  eye  of  the 
man  wearing  a  Hathaway  Shirt. 
What  a  difference! 

“Or  take  breakfast  foods,  or 
gasoline.  They,  too,  are  look- 
alikes.  How  can  you  make 
women  favor  one  gasoline  over 
another,  or  buy  that  breakfast 
food  instead  of  the  other?  We 
think  women  can  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  fa.shion  twist,  or  that  some¬ 
thing  that  appeals  to  women, 
that  supplies  the  answer,  that 
takes  the  unimaginative  one, 
two,  three  and  four  and  makes 
them  five.” 

Miss  Hoekaday  modestly 
declined  to  give  women  a  mon¬ 
opoly  on  this  “intuitive  ability.” 

She  noted  that  it  was  Alvin 
Chereskin,  her  agency’s  art 
director,  who  joined  with  her 
and  a  secretary  as  the  entire 
{Continued  on  page  19) 


Back  To  Basics 

More  and  more,  from  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  selling  fields,  you  hear 
the  same  cry — “Let’s  get  back  to 
basics.” 

Okay!  Let’s 


John  Crichton.  4- A  president, 
recently  observed  that  this  is  a 
time  for  admen  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  “provided  they  get  back 
to  basics.” 

“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “in  the 
hugger-mugger  of  our  trade,  lost 
in  our  patois,  bewildered  by  the 
innovations  in  language,  we  lose 
sight  of  what  advertising  is  and 
how  it  works.  We  forget  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  primarily  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  selling.  That  it  moves 
ideas  and  products  to  people  .  .  . 
If  we  stick  to  our  basics,  if  we 
serve  the  new  markets  well,  if  we 
do  bring  more  and  better  things 
to  more  and  more  people,  we 
shall  have  less  and  less  concern 
with  the  carping  of  our  critics.” 


Richard  N.  Meltzer,  president, 
Richard  N.  Meltzer  Advertising, 
put  it  this  way: 

“The  art  of  selling  is  dis¬ 
appearing  in  America  because 
we  are  raising  a  generation  of 
young  people  who  are  unwilling 
to  sell  and  who  only  want  to 
take  orders  ...  A  bad  trend  has 
set  in  away  from  selling.  Selling 
today  is  ‘old-fashioned.’  Selling 
is  passe,  out-of-date.” 

He  said  that  within  the  last 
10  years  “all  the  old-fashioned” 
salesmen  have  gone  “upstairs, 
into  the  executive  suites.  Now, 
it’s  time  to  produce  the  men  to 
take  their  place.” 


Hall  Syndicate’s  Sylvia  Porter 
recently  called  on  U.S.  business¬ 
men  to  spark  the  economy  by 
selling  goods  with  “aggressive¬ 
ness,  boldness  and  imagination.” 

“This  specifically  means,”  she 
wrote,  “stepping  up  advertising 
budgets  .  .  .  rather  than  cutting 
them  back.  It  means  harder 
training  of  salesmen  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  sell  right  down  the  line 
— from  manufacturer  to  retailer 
— rather  than  taking  the  attitude 
that  the  goods  will  sell  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .” 


To  sell:  perchance  to  profit: 
ay,  there’s  the  rub;  for  in  the 
chain  of  marketing  what  dreams 
may  come — if  just  the  retailer 
got  back  to  basics? 
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Machines  To  Aid 
Media  Selections 


NO  DISPUTIN'.  THEIR  COMPUTIN'— Top  pho+o  show*  Charles  H. 
Brower  (left),  B6DO  president,  and  T.  C.  Dillon,  BBDO  general  man¬ 
ager,  checking  sheet  from  agency's  new  Honeywell  400  computer.  Cen¬ 
ter  picture  finds  Norman  H.  Strouse  (right),  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  showing  Dr.  E.  W.  Engstrom,  RCA  president,  how 
RCA  201  computer  will  help  JWT  in  market  research  studies.  Directly 
above,  George  H.  Gribbin,  president  of  Y  4  R  inspects  agency's  IBM 
1620  "High  Assay  Media  Model"  computer. 
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Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


staff  of  Hockaday  Associates, 
when  the  agency  was  founded  in 
1950  on  a  small  amount  of 
Iwrrowed  capital.  Today  the 
agency  has  a  staff  of  40  and 
bills  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000  a  year.  It  has  grown 
steadily  since  it  w'as  incorpor¬ 
ated.  Although  a  woman  is  the 
chief  executive,  the  staff  is  about 
equally  divided  between  men  and 
women. 

SlafT-Oealed  Ads 

“And  all  our  ads  are  staff 
created,”  Miss  Hockaday,  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  I  do  give  women 
the  edge  in  putting  that  extra 
something  into  copy  and  art  that 
makes  women  consumers  change 
their  minds.  You  know,  the 
unpredictable  woman,  who  says: 
‘I’ll  never,  no  never  buy  a  red 
coat,’  but  then,  whatever  it  is 
you  put  into  the  ad  or  the  sates 
talk  gets  her,  and,  sure  enough, 
she  comes  home  proud  as  a  pea¬ 
cock,  wearing  a  red  coat.” 

On  the  conference  room  wall 
were  examples  of  recent  Hocka¬ 
day  advertisements.  One  series. 
Miss  Hockaday  said,  particularly 
exemplified  the  point  she  was 
making.  They  advertised  socks 
manufactured  by  the  Adler  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

“You  know,  the  young  people 
were  w^earing  sneakers,  without 
socks,”  she  said.  “Now,  what  to 
do,  to  put  socks  back  on  their 
feet,  and,  specifically,  Adler 
socks?  After  all,  they’re  only  a 
dollar  item.  How  can  you  put 
glamor  into  such  a  thing?  We 
know  our  ads  do  just  that.” 

The  ads  in  question  featured 
a  perfectly  gorgeous  girl  in  a 
blue  gown  and  turban,  dangling 
long  strands  of  blue  beads,  and 
wearing,  incongruously  —  white 
Adler  socks.  In  one  ad,  she’s  an 
acrobatic  dancer.  One  leg,  white 
sock  encased,  is  cocked  at  an 
outrageous  angle  over  her  head. 
In  another,  she  swings  on  a 
silver  swing,  beside  a  man  in 
tux,  also  wearing  white  socks, 
while  she  tilts  back  and  her 
gown  floats  off  behind  exposing 
her  bare  legs  and  her  white 
socks.  The  headline  reads: 

“The  Clean  White  Sock.”  Copy 
continues: 

“He  not  only  wears  the  clean 
white  sock;  he  is  ‘clean  white 
sock.’  It’s  a  kind  of  confidence 
that  comes  from  knowing  the 
right  thing  to  do;  even  if  he 
decides  not  to  do  it.  His  clean 
white  socks  are  by  Adler.  His 
girl  is  by  his  side,  every  bit  as 
‘clean  white  sock’  as  he  is 
Naturally  they  don’t  always 
wear  white  socks,  they  just  act 
like  they  do.  People  who  really 
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swing  are  wearing  the  Adler  SC 
shrink  controlled  wool  sock. 
$1.00.” 

‘^’car  A  Smile’ 

“Just  Wear  a  Smile  and  a 
Jantzen,”  read  the  headline  of 
another  ad  framed  on  the  con¬ 
ference  room  wall.  The  girls 
pictured  were  captivating  in  the 
swim  suits,  and  all  of  them  were 
smiling  in  a  bewitching  manner, 
of  course. 

“That  theme  of  our’s  was 
adopted  four  years  ago,”  Miss 
Hockaday  said.  “We  like  to  think 
it  brought  smiles,  as  well  as,  we 
know,  the  increasing  number  of 
Jantzen  suits  to  swimming  pools 
and  beaches.” 

“As  Long  as  You’re  Up  Get 
Me  a  Grants”  a  good  looking 
young  man  was  saying  to  some 
invisible  young  woman  in 
another  ad  that  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Scotch  markets  as 
well  as  the  magazines.  Although 
no  bottle  or  label  is  shown,  the 
sales  figures  confirm  that  more 
and  more  women  are  saying  “Get 
me  a  Grants.” 

Hockaday,  for  the  Dunbar 
Furniture  Corp.,  Berne,  Ind., 
was  the  first  to  show  furniture 
photographed  against  outdoor 
backgrounds.  Others  have  copied 
the  idea  since. 

A  double-spread  print  ad  on 
the  wall,  the  very  latest  for 
Dunbar,  pictured  four  different 
sofas,  all  shown  in  a  grassy 
meadow  with  trees  against  the 
sky.  Each  had  an  appropriately, 
fashionably  dressed  girl  re¬ 
clining  or  seated  on  it.  One  stood 
in  the  early  mist  of  morning; 
the  second  in  the  brilliance  of 
noon;  the  third  in  the  soft  glow 
of  sunset;  and  the  last  in  the 
purple  tint  of  dusk.  Each  sofa 
had  a  suggested  retail  price,  and 
the  day  after  the  ad  appeared 
wires  arrived  at  Dunbar’s  offices 
placing  orders — from  women,  of 
course. 

Rclail  Ads 

This  was  a  magazine  ad,  as 
so  many  from  Hockaday  Asso¬ 
ciates  are.  But  Miss  Hockaday 
said  that  her  agency  also  pre¬ 
pares  ads  that  are  used  by  retail 
stores,  or  adapted  by  them  for 
local  newspaper  publication.  She 
also  uses  quite  regularly  the 
Sunday  magazine  sections  of 
newspapers. 

International  Wool  Secreta¬ 
riat,  a  Hockaday  account,  uses 
newspaper  ads,  when  it  wishes 
to  increase  distribution  in  par¬ 
ticular  markets.  Fuller  Fabric 
was  built  up  from  a  $3  million  a 
year  to  $35  million  by  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  bought  by  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  Hockaday  once  used 
42  full-page  color  ads  in  one 
year  in  the  Times  magazine. 
New  England  newspapers  carry 
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Lundale  To  Retire 
From  Ridder-Johns 

Jerry  Lundale,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 
national  new'spaper  representa¬ 
tives,  will  retire  Nov.  3,  ending 
a  43-year  advertising  career. 

Mr.  Lundale  started  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  in  1919,  joined 
R-J  in  its  New  York  office  in 
1938,  and  for  the  past  19  years 
has  been  manager  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lundale  plan  to 
move  to  Boca  Ratan,  Fla. 


Hockaday  ads  for  Seidners 
Mayonnaise. 

Slimululed  Color 

“I  honestly  think  that  we  have 
stimulated  the  use  of  ROP  color 
in  newspapers  by  small  stores 
that  sell  the  products  for  which 
we  have  created  national  adver¬ 
tising,”  Miss  Hockaday  said. 

Miss  Hockaday  was  bom  and 
grew  up  in  Chicago  suburbs. 
She  w'ent  to  Vassar  and  then 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  she 
put  her  flair  for  fashion  to  work 
for  Marshall  Fields.  She  also 
worked  for  Montgomery-Ward, 
but  in  their  New  York  office.  In 
New  York  also,  which  seems  now 
to  have  captured  her  forever, 
she  was  on  the  staff  of  Vogue 
and  Harper’s  Bazaar.  For  Holi¬ 
day  she  wrote  “What  to  Wear 
Where,”  which  Bantam  Books 
published  as  a  popular  paper¬ 
back. 

In  private  life.  Miss  Hockaday 
is  Mrs.  L.  Bancel  LaFarge.  Her 
husband  is  an  architect,  a  pro¬ 
fession,  for  which  she,  too, 
studied  at  one  time.  They  live 
in  New  York,  have  a  house  on 
Nantucket,  and  also  spend  time 
and  .summers  in  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  where  many  of  the  out¬ 
door  scenes  in  the  Hockaday  ads 
have  been  photographed.  Miss 
Hockaday  keeps  her  slim,  trim 
figure  by  walking. 

“I  think  it’s  a  far  too  under¬ 
rated  form  of  activity,”  she 
commented.  “I’m  something  of 
a  bird-watcher,  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  mushroom  eyes  by  tramp¬ 
ing  the  fields  and  woods.  It  takes 
you  out  of  the  manufactured 
world,  into  the  inspirational 
world  of  nature.” 

But  Miss  Hockaday  isn’t  just 
simply  walking  to  success.  She’s 
there  and  got  there  by  leaps  and 
bounds ! 

• 

Ward-Griffith  Named 

Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc., 
this  week  was  appointed  national 
advertising  representatives  of 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  rimes.  The 
paper  was  formerly  represented 
by  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney. 


Firm  Adds 
Display  Ads 
To  Schedule 

After  years  of  concentrating 
on  classified  advertising,  with 
some  display  thrown  in,  Nathan 
W.  Picker, '  president  of  Office 
Temporaries,  Inc.,  New  York, 


suppliers  of  temporary  office 
help,  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  ’57,  page 
18),  this  week  announced  the 
firm’s  name  has  been  changed  to 
Echelons  and  that  advertising 
will  be  expandeil  to  include  dis¬ 
play  insertions  in  the  New  York 
newspapers  and  a  weekly  news 
magazine. 

A  special  schedule  for  sub¬ 
urban  dailies  in  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  also  is  included  in  the 
plans,  Mr.  Picker  said. 

Behind  the  firm’s  new  name  is 
a  new  concept  for  providing 
carefully  pre-te.sted  and  certified 
personnel  for  all  phases  of  office 
operations.  “We’re  taking  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  to  temporary 
employment,”  Mr.  Picker  said. 
“For  the  first  time  the  customer 
will  be  able  to  pin-point  the 
skills  of  a  specific  person  for  a 
specific  job  which  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  our  industry.  A  busy 
executive  need  only  consult  our 
personnel  guide  to  determine 
what  skill  classification  will 
meet  his  particular  needs.” 

Standards  for  Echelons  Certi¬ 
fied  Rating  (ECR)  system  were 
formulated  and  established  by 
the  Katherine  Gibbs  Consulting 
Serv'ice. 

To  launch  the  new  venture. 
Echelons  has  adopted  a  “new 
look”  in  its  approach  to  media 
as  well  as  in  its  concept  (see 
cut).  Through  its  two  Inter¬ 
public  Incorporated  agencies — 
CCI  for  public  relations  and 
SCI  for  direct  mail  and  sales 
promotion.  Echelons  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  logo. 
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Drug  Firms  Plan  Ads 
To  Combat  Attacks 


Individual  drup  firms  plan  to 
use  advertising  to  combat  what 
Austin  Smith,  M.D.,  president 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  called  “the 
broadest  attacks  on  the  health 
professions  in  history.” 

“The  pharmaceutical  industry 
is  ready  to  admit  that  if  we 
were  partly  responsible  for 
medicine’s  great  strides,  we 
were  equally  responsible  for  the 
attacks,”  Dr.  Smith  declared  in 
a  statement  for  the  9th  Biennial 
Drug  and  Toiletry  Study  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  This  Week 
magazine. 

“We  failed,  for  years,  to  keep 
the  public  informed  about  where 
medicine’s  tools  come  from  and 
how;  we  unwittingly  created  a 
near -perfect  communications 
vacuum,  and  those  who  would 
destroy  our  way  of  life  rushed 
in  with  all  the  misleading  and 
false  information  they  could 
devise. 

Corrective  Measures 

“We  have  started  trying  to 
correct  this  situation.  Individual 
firms,  through  advertisements, 
talking  to  community  groups, 
attention  to  the  i)ress  and  to 
leaders  in  politics,  industry  and 
labor,  are  communicating.  It 
will  be  a  long  row  to  fini.sh,  the 
same  row  all  associated  with 
health  must  face.” 

Dr.  Smith  said  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry’s  “major  ob¬ 
jective  of  finding  and  improving 
medicines”  must  now  be  “par¬ 
alleled  by  careful  attention  to 
helping  to  promote  public  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

“Wholesale  drug  prices  have 
declined  over  7%  since  1949, 
while  wholesale  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  risen  more  than 
26%, ”  Dr.  Smith  stated. 

“Thus,  today’s  better  drugs, 
70%  of  which  did  not  exist  in 
1952,  are  contributing  substan¬ 
tially  to  our  present  medical 
revolution,  and  doing  it  at  less 
cost  than  their  less-effective 
predecessors.  Fruitful  research 
promises  to  continue  .  .  . 

“If  the  drug  companies  are 
proud  of  the  road  they  have 
travelled,  and  determined  to  re¬ 
mind  the  public  how  much  has 
been  done  through  private  initi¬ 
ative,  they  are  equally  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  going  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at  a  faster 
rate.” 

Drug  Stores  Strong 

This  Week’s  report  showed 
that  the  nation’s  drug  stores, 
both  chain  and  independent, 


“still  dominate  the  drugs  and 
toiletries  market,  but  stiffer 
competition  from  food,  depart¬ 
ment  and  variety  stores  —  plus 
those  inroads  made  by  energetic 
discount  house  operators — pre¬ 
sent  a  formidable  challenge  to 
the  traditional  drug  retailer.” 

Called  “The  New  Era  of  High 
Velocity  Merchandising,”  This 
Week’s  study  will  be  presented 
throughout  the  drug  industry 
and  allied  fields,  according  to 
Richard  L.  Neale,  vicepresident 
of  sales  development. 

Mr.  Neale  stated  that  the 
scope  and  coverage  of  the  study 
had  been  greatly  expanded.  It 
now  includes  separate  sections 
on  the  discount  house,  the  food 
store,  department  store,  variety 
store  and  house  to  house  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  was  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Raymond 
A.  Helsel,  director  of  market¬ 
ing,  and  James  F.  Blair,  drugs 
and  toiletries  marketing  man¬ 
ager.  Along  with  a  report  on  22 
leading  drug  chains,  it  contains 
results  from  sur\’eys  on  health 
and  beauty  aid  sales  in  food 
stores,  conducted  by  Towne- 
Oller. 

Highlights  of  Study 

Highlights  from  the  study: 

•  With  52%  share  of  market, 
the  druggist  is  maintaining  his 
strong  position  as  the  No.  1 
outlet  for  drugs  and  toiletries. 
Volume  total^  $7,984  billion 
last  year.  Chains  and  big  inde¬ 
pendents  accounted  for  80%  of 
this  volume.  Total  RX  volume 
last  year  was  over  $2  billion, 
while  the  average  prescription 
price  held  at  $3.22  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  successive  year. 

•  1962  estimate  sales  of  dis¬ 
count  houses  (1900  units)  was 
placed  at  $6.5  billion.  Drug  and 
toiletry  volume  last  year  was 
$340  million  or  3.7  %  of  the  U.S. 
total  for  all  outlets. 

•  Health  and  beauty  aid  sales 
in  food  stores  are  now  27%  of 
the  total  volume,  amounting  to 
$1.5  billion  last  year. 

Variety  Stores  Tops 

•  The  four  leading  variety 
store  chains  account  for  53.6% 
of  the  total  volume.  For  the  top 
12  variety  chains,  volume  ex¬ 
ceeded  $3.5  billion;  Sears,  Pen¬ 
ney  and  Ward  added  another 
$7.4  billion  to  the  grand  total 
of  almost  $12  billion.  Drug  and 
toiletries’  share  was  $5.7%.  In 
the  case  of  house-to-house,  to¬ 
tal  sales  last  year  were  $3  bil¬ 
lion,  with  $572  million  in  drugs 
and  toiletries. 


Ad  Agencies 
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electronic  data  processing  sys¬ 
tem  will  enable  us  to  handle 
with  increased  efficiency  our 
rapidly  growing  accounting  re¬ 
quirements  and  expand  our 
capacity  to  carry  out  market 
research  and  media  evaluation 
studies.” 

The  RCA  301  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  to  be  installed  sometime 
during  1963,  will  have  a  proc¬ 
essor  with  40,000  core  memory 
storage  positions,  card  handling 
equipment,  an  on-line  printer, 
and  six  high-speed  magnetic 
tape  units  for  the  storage  of 
information. 

Initially  Thompson  will  use 
the  system  for  basic  accounting 
functions,  moving  gradually 
into  the  more  complex  fields  of 
market  research  and  media 
analysis. 

Both  BBDO  and  Thompson 
claimed  their  respective  sys¬ 
tems  mark  the  first  use  of  “such 
a  computer”  in  the  advertising 
field. 

Y&R's  IBM  1620 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.’s 
“High  Assay  Media  Model,”  a 
IBM  1620  computer-based  sys¬ 
tem  designed  to  help  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  effectively 
investing  advertising  dollars, 
was  described  by  Y&R’s  Presi¬ 
dent  George  H.  (iribbin  as  being 
“a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
field  which  is  now  actually  able 
to  assist  us  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.” 

Y&R  first  began  examining 
and  using  Remington  Rand’s 
Univac  (a  client)  in  1959  to 
handle  media  billing  and  for¬ 
warding. 

Mr.  Gribbin  noted  that  Y&R’s 
new  media  model  “is  the  result 
of  four  years  of  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  really  practical  com¬ 
puterized  system  for  media 
selection.” 

William  Moran,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  Y&R’s  research 
department,  recalled  how  in 
1960  the  agency  decided  to  scrap 
linear  programming  because  of 
its  limitations  in  treating  many 
important  media  planning  con¬ 
siderations.  These  included  dif¬ 
ferent  frequency  patterns,  the 
brand’s  market  share,  and  brand 
switching  patterns  of  the 
brand’s  market. 

Because  of  these  problems, 
Mr.  Moran  said,  Y&R  decided 
in  1960  that  a  good  media  selec¬ 
tion  model  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  starting  from  scratch 
and  building  the  “High  Assay 
Media  Model”  to  fit  the  “real 
life  media  problem.” 

Mr,  Moran  pointed  out  that  a 
practical  media  model  that  is 
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really  going  to  help  in  making 
decisions,  must  make  provisions 
for  handling  information  about 
the  depth  of  potential,  the  effe<  - 
tiveness  of  advertising  ex¬ 
posure,  the  effect  of  changes  and 
frequency,  plus  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  will  critically  influ¬ 
ence  the  selection  of  the  be.^t 
media  schedule. 

“Among  other  things,”  he 
said,  “our  technique  requires  us 
to  feed  into  the  machine  the 
behavior  of  consumers  with  a 
given  brand;  the  behavior  of 
consumers  with  the  media;  and 
the  relative  values  (known  or 
assumed)  of  advertising  expos¬ 
ures  to  prospects  via  alterna¬ 
tive  media.  We  must  also  know 
the  effect  of  the  advertising 
itself  on  all  of  these  elements,” 
Mr.  Moran  said,  adding  that 
“we  need  data  not  only  on  the 
value  of  the  particular  maga¬ 
zine  versus  another  magazine  or 
a  given  television  program  or 
spot  commercial,  but  we  need  to 
know  the  relative  values  of 
space  and  time  units,  color,  fre¬ 
quency  patterns,  timing,  copy 
effectiveness,  etc.” 

Mr.  Moran  admitted  that 
Y&R  is  a  long  way  from  having 
all  the  information  on  many 
brands  needed  in  order  to  fully 
use  the  “High  Assay  Media 
Model”  in  the  decision-making 
process.  “But  this  model  will 
help  us  make  those  decisions 
once  we,  the  media,  and  our 
clients  have  gathered  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  feed  into 
the  computer,”  he  said. 

Will  ‘Stimulate' 

Joseph  St.  Georges,  a  senior 
media  director  of  Y&R,  said  the 
computer  “will  stimulate,  rather 
than  inhibit,  creative  media 
planning  since  it  will  free  the 
media  planner  from  statistical 
work  and  enable  him  to  develop 
new  and  imaginative  media 
schedules  for  our  clients  and  to 
evaluate  them  more  accurately 
than  is  possible  by  present 
methods.” 

And  so  goes  the  battle  of  the 
computers  on  Madison  Avenue. 

*  *  « 

REPORT  CONFIRMED 

The  report  that  some  $3,100,- 
000  in  Warner-Lambert  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Company  billings  would 
be  placed  with  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc,  (E&P,  Sept.  29,  page  22) 
was  confirmed  this  week  with 
announcement  that  L&N  has 
been  awarded  Richard  Hudnut 
cosmetics  and  toiletries,  Du 
Barry  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
Ciri  Perfumes,  Sportsman  toi¬ 
letries  and  the  Fizzies  line  of 
effervescent  soft  drink  tablets. 

These  accounts  were  formerly 
handled  by  Lambert  &  Feasley, 
Inc.,  Wamer-Lambert’s  house 
agency,  currently  in  the  throes 
of  a  major  shakeup. 
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TWO  NEWSPAPERS  DOMINATE  THE  SPRINGFIELD  MARKET 

}  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  and  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  are  the  historic  daily  news- 

papers  which  serve  Springfield  —  state  capital  and  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county 
market.  Government  payrolls  provide  a  stable  base  for  the  balanced  prosperity  of  an  area 
which  also  thrives  on  diversified  industry,  tourism,  and  the  agricultural  riches  of  18,000 
farms.  The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register  offer  dominant  coverage:  100 
per  cent  in  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  60  per  cent  in  the  entire  trading  area.  Both 
r 7r-MMTcF?!S!Ls  newspapers  deliver  top-quality  ROP  color. 


Duumal  ILLINOIS  STATE  register 


the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


O  Mcu*Spa{2MS 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern 
Illinois  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by 
the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


can  sinuilalc  handset  (iisphu 
cons  perfect l\  and  do  it 


Wilmington,  Moss. 


While  all  media  will  be  used, 
exact  media  mix  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  car  model 
involved. 


TWATesting  Hi-Fi 
For  *63  Ad  Budget 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


’63  Ford  Debut  Ads 
Up  30%  in  Papers 


More  than  5,600  newspapers,  carry  black  and  white  inser-  Journals  (via  Maxon,  inc ,  to 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  tions  ranging  from  the  full  P’”®-sell  its 

70,000,000,  comprise  the ‘Ford  three  pages  do^vn  to  604  lines.  Christmas  gift  Ime  to  consumers. 
Division’s  largest  announce-  Throughout  all  announcement 

ment  newspaper  campaign  to  advertising,  the  new  ’63  Ford  at»c 

date,  according  to  Ford  Motor  Galaxies,  Ford  Fairlanes,  Fal-  lltnU  ULALJ!.K  AIJ!s 

Company.  cons  and  Thunderbirds  are  The  boldest  advertising  ap- 

Ford  has  increased  its  an-  billed  as  “America’s  liveliest,  proach  ever  attempted  in  the 
nouncement  impact  over  last  most  carefree  cars.”  history  of  the  power  mower  in¬ 

year  by  more  than  30%  in  In  an  ad  campaign  all  its  own,  dustry  is  planned  for  1963  by 
newspapers  and  75%  in  maga-  but  concurrent  with  its  full-line  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Min- 
zines.  Outdoor  exposure  in  ma-  schedule.  Ford’s  Thunderbird  neapolis.  Bulk  of  Toro’s  $1,000,- 
jor  markets  is  double  that  of  copy  of  1778-line  black  and  000  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
any  previous  Ford  announce-  white  ads  runs  in  some  50  news-  motion  budget  (via  Campbell- 
ment  and,  with  the  addition  of  papers  in  22  key  Thunderbird  Mithun,  Inc.)  will  go  to  Life 
two  new  tv  shows.  Ford  has  in-  markets  around  the  country,  magazine, 
creased  its  commercial  minutes  Full-color  spreads  illustrating  According  to  Robert  W.  Gib- 
during  the  announcement  quar-  four  new  Thunderbird  models  son,  vicepresident,  marketing, 
ter  by  more  than  70%.  are  scheduled  in  a  select  list  of  local  radio-tv  and  newspaper 

_  p  national  magazines.  advertising  will  be  an  important 

age  Ads  *  *  *  p^j.^  Toro’s  total  consumer 

Following  a  high-impact  pat-  Rmrif  ritvc  pipitru  program  again  in  1963.  New 

tern  in  magazines  via  full-color,  bui»  kai  radio-tv  scripts  and  films  will  be 

seven-page  “advertising  units,”  Buick  division  of  General  available  to  Toro  dealers 
the  newspaper  advertising  unit  Motors  Corp.  will  maintain  its  through  their  distributors.  More 
in  major  papers  consists  of  strong  newspaper  position  in  than  100  newspaper  ad  mats 
three  pages,  the  first  page  in  six  individual  campaigns  for  its  will  be  available  for  dealers  to 
four-colors.  This  is  the  largest  Riviera,  Electra  225,  Wildcat,  tie-in  with  national  advertising 
single  newspaper  ad  ever  run  La-Sabre,  Skylark  and  Buick  or  to  build  their  own  ads. 
by  Ford.  Other  newspapers  Special  models  for  ’63.  ♦  *  ♦ 


TEXAS  GROUP 
DELIVERS  MOST 


TEXAS? 


People  who  w'ant  to  sell  Texas  want  the  Texas  Group. 

Like  Union  Pacific,  Studebaker  Packard,  H.  J.  Heinz,  American 
Dairy  Association  and  scores  of  important  advertisers  who  know 
that  with  one  buy  they  are  selling  over  six  million  Texans  .  .  .  more 
than  any  other  media  or  plan  can  offer.  And  they’re  reaching  them 
with  discounts  to  23  per  cent.  No  wonder  they’re  using  Texas’  most 
powerful  sales  force!  Are  you  ready? 

Delivered  in  one  discounted  order  by  The  Branham  Company. 


Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S..  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent.  91.5  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can't; 
how  to  go  about  it:  how  long  it  lasts:  how 
material  can  revert  to  "public  domain" 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 


KNIIIMTIIIIlRfflSELJOUlM 
OMIAS  TIMES  KRAID 
HMimnSnRIEIEGRIlM 
mUSINCHRONCli 
SM  MINI  EXPRESS  niEVIS 


Now  Available: 

Philadelphia  Market  Profile 

*  *  * 

First  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Readership  Study 
made  in  consultation  with  the 

Advertising  Research  Foundation 

*  *  * 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  No,  1 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile,  conducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research,  Inc.,  provides  objective,  definitive  data  about 
The  Philadelphia  Market  and  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  that 
market.  It  is  the  first  Philadelphia  newspaper  readership  study 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

The  study  shows  that  31%  more  adults  read  The  Evening 
Bulletin  in  8-county  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper.  And  28%  more  in  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Data  included  in  the  survey:  total,  exclusive,  and  duplicated 
readership;  readership  by  combination  of  papers;  home  delivery 
and  readership  in  the  home. 

Socio-economic  characteristics  analyzed  include  ages,  incomes, 
occupations,  education,  children,  home  ownership,  cars,  appli¬ 
ances,  charge  accounts  and  vacations. 

For  your  copy  of  this  new  study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa.,  or  contact  your  nearest 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 

State  2-0103  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity  5-3350  •  San  Francisco: 

111  Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Photo  Stores  Favor 
Papers  for  Yule  Ads 


An  industry  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Photo  Developments 
magazine  shows  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  favored  medium  of 
photographic  retailers  for  pro¬ 
moting  their  products  this 
Christmas.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  dealers  responding  named 
newspapers  as  their  top  choice. 

Some  48.8%  of  respondents 
will  use  radio  while  31.2%  have 
picked  direct  mail  to  carry  their 
Christmas  selling  message.  Tele¬ 
vision  got  13%  of  the  dealers’ 
votes. 

A  comparison  of  material 
gathered  in  the  study  this  year 
wdth  data  recorded  last  year 
shows  that  radio-tv  as  adver¬ 
tising  mediums  have  gained  in 
popularity. 

*  *  * 

DRUG  STORES  RATED 

While  retail  pharmacists  re¬ 
port  that  shoppers  complain 
about  prices,  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  rates  the  drug  store  as 
gixdng  the  best  value  for  the 
dollar  in  comparison  to  discount 
houses,  supermarkets  and  mail 
order  firms  selling  drug  store 


products. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  find¬ 
ings  of  a  national  opinion  study 
underwritten  and  developed  by 
Sterling  Drug  Inc.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
The  poll  was  conducted  by  Ben¬ 
son  &  Benson,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
an  independent  opinion  and 
market  research  firm. 

Entitled,  “How  To  Win 
Friends  and  Influence  Cus¬ 
tomers,”  the  study  shows  that 
price  alone  is  not  the  dominant 
factor  to  the  consumer.  An 
important  asset  of  drug  stores 
was  found  to  be  personalized 
friendly  relationships  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Trading  stamps  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  influencing 
the  consumer  in  selecting  a  drug 
store,  with  14%  rating  stamps 
as  an  important  factor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FALSE  AD  CASE 

Pennsylvania  Superior  Court 
reversed  the  lower  court  convic¬ 
tion  of  Masters  of  Lancaster, 
Inc.,  which  had  been  charged 


How  to  sell  the  SKILlionaire 


The  SKILLionaire  lives . . .  and  works . . .  and  buys  in  and 
around  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He’s  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of 
Rochester’s  many  precision  industries.  The  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  in  his  household  is  24.5%  greater  than  the 
national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his  income,  and 
on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  own  Rochester  newspapers. 


Rochester  Times-union 

MEMBERS:  GANNETT  GROUP 


Combined  weekday  circulation  257,289  •  Sunday  circulotion  189,267. 

Mar.  II,  IMt  u  DM  wltk  ABC.  lubicct  to  audit. 

by  GonfitH  Advertising  Seles,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Philedelphie,  Hertford,  Syrocese,  Cbicego,  Detroit,  Son  Froncisce 

*8oaree:  Seise  Menepement  “Survey  of  Buyiny  Power.** 


Ads  Explaining  Ads 
Draw  116  Requests 

Chicago 

Requests  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  series  of  full-page  ads 
designed  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  basic  importance  of 
advertising  have  been  received 
from  114  publications  and  two 
schools. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Paul 
Fulton,  Tribune  advertising 
director,  in  announcing  that  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  ads  is 
ready  for  distribution.  Prepared 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  the 
fourth  ad  develops  the  theme, 
“Advertising  Is  News.” 


The  first  run-off  contains  all 
models  (including  trucks,  if 
manufactured)  of  Ford  and 
Oldsmobile.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  section  on  Mercury,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Buick  and  Pontiac  cars. 
Another  section  will  contain 
similar  materials  for  Chevrolet, 
Rambler,  Renault  and  Stude- 
baker. 

Proof  books  will  be  shipjied 
free  of  charge  to  subscribers  to 
the  Ad-Builder  Space  Selling 
System  of  Multi-Ad  Services, 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Registered  color  art  designed 
for  use  on  special  auto  show  and 
open  house  auto  sections  is 
available. 

• 


with  quoting  a  non-existent 
manufacturer’s  list  price  for 
power  mowers  in  ads  which 
appeared  in  the  Lancaster  New 
Era  and  Intelligencer  Journal 
in  March,  1961. 

The  store  contended  that  the 
incorrect  figure  was  shown 
beside  the  actual  sale  price 
through  an  honest  mistake.  At 
issue  in  the  case  was  whether 
specific  intent  is  required  under 
provisions  of  Pennsylvania’s 
statute  prohibiting  false  and 
misleading  advertising. 

The  Superior  Court  held  that 
“a  misstatement  does  not  vio¬ 
late  the  statute  unless  it  is 
materially  untrue  and  therefore 
deceptive.  Where  an  advertise¬ 
ment  contains  a  mere  technical 
untruth  which  does  not  deceive 
or  mislead  the  public,  there  is 
no  violation  of  the  Act.” 

*  *  * 

AUTO  AD  KIT 

Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.’s 
fourth  annual  auto  advertising 
kit  for  newspapers  and  auto 
dealers  is  now  in  production, 
according  to  Maurice  L.  Tyler, 
vicepresident  and  sales  director. 

For  the  ’63  auto  models,  Multi- 
Ad  is  readying  a  production  of 
more  than  160  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  material.  The 
wrap-up  contains  mats,  copy 
and  suggested  layouts,  all  fac¬ 
tory  and  agency  approved. 


S-C-W  Features 
W.  Va.  Service 

Keying  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  the  West  Virginia  Cen¬ 
tennial  in  1963,  Stamps-Con- 
haim-Whitehead,  Inc.,  has  is¬ 
sued  an  “Old  Fashioned  Li¬ 
brary”  of  proof  books  and  mats 
to  publishers  in  the  state  on  an 
“inspect-before-you-buy”  basis. 

The  service  includes  in  its  18 
standard-size  pages,  385  cuts  in 
ads,  old  time  motifs,  headings, 
alphabets  and  pictorial  art 
ranging  from  barber-shop  quar¬ 
tettes  to  high  button  shoes. 

Bursting  at  Seams 

Meanwhile,  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
ports  that  the  state  is  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  a  new-found 
economic  asset — tourism.  Reve¬ 
nue  from  the  tourist  business  is 
expected  to  top  $300,000,000  this 
year,  a  gain  of  $50,000,000  over 
1961.  Figures  are  based  on  tal¬ 
lies  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  and  point  to  a  record 
influx  of  visitors  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  state  has  been  running 
ads  in  newspapers  within  West 
Virginia  and  in  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  bordering  states  to  at¬ 
tract  tourists. 


IN  MONTREAL? 

Retail  sales,  payrolls,  population  and  households  are 
all  on  the  increase  in  Montreal  as  new  buildings 
add  a  sparkling  look  to  the  skyline  of  Canada’s 
largest  city. 

The  Montreal  Star  also  adds  a  big  selling  plus  by 
delivering  unmatched  coverage  of  the  English  house¬ 
holds  every  evening  .  .  .  Put  this  going  up  city  on 
your  Canadian  schedules — and  make  The  Star  a 
“must”. 

TTIontreal  Stor 

Represented  in  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee  Inc. 


WHAT’S 


UP 
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THE  URGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
Itt  THE  LARGEST  COUNTY 
IN  TH^ARGEST  STATE 


In  Los  Angeles  County y  where  J^O%  of 
California's  retail  sales  are  concentratedy 
the  evening  Herald-Examiner  delivers 
the  largest  daily  circulation  ever  reached 
by  a  Los  Angeles  daily  newspaper. 


more  than  700,000 
home-going  evening  circulation!  LA! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


^Our  apologies  to  New  York  which  will  not 
actually  lose  the  title  until  the  end  of  this  month. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Uninn 
Albany  Knickerbacker  News 
Baitiimre  News-Pest  md  Sendey  Americea 
Bosten  Recerd  Afflericse  end  Sendey  Advertisef 


Las  Angelas  Harald-Exeminar 
New  Yerk  Jetwnal-American 
New  Yerk  Miner 
San  Antanie  Ugbt 
Sen  Francisce  Examiner 


See  FrMcisce  News  Call  BeileNn 
SeaWa  Pest-intelligaacar 
The  Aamricaa  Weakly 
Peek— The  Camic  Weekly 
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PROMOTION 

Workshop  Sessions 
Are  Source  of  Ideas 

By  George  Wilt 


Promotion  managers  attend¬ 
ing  the  four  fall  regional  work¬ 
shop  sessions  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  derive  two  basic  benefits 
from  attending  the  area  confer¬ 
ences  : 

First,  they  get  their  business 
batteries  re-charged.  Sessions 
devoted  to  the  basics  and  funda¬ 
mentals  of  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  classified  promotion, 
research  and  public  relations 
provide  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  major  activities  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion  department. 

Second,  and  most  important, 
the  regionals  offer  a  fountain¬ 
head  of  fresh,  new  promotion 
ideas.  The  program  roundtables 
and  post-meeting  bull-sessions 
invariably  offer  a  smorgasbord 
of  either  brand  new  ideas  or 
interesting  variations  of  the 
tried-and-true  evergreens. 

At  the  Western  Regional  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  (Sept.  23-26) 
U.S.  and  Canadian  promoters 
from  west  of  the  Rockies  picked 
up  some  ideas  that  will  work 
just  as  vrell  in  the  north,  .south 
or  east. 

Teenage  Fashions 

John  F.  Evans,  advertising 
and  promotion  director  of  the 
Vancotiver  (B.  C.)  Province  and 
the  father  of  three  daughters, 
outlined  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Province  for  girls  in  the 
home  economics  departments  of 
the  area’s  25  high  schools. 

Entrants  in  the  competition, 
now  in  its  third  year,  are 
judged  for  designing  their  own 
costume,  selecting  the  design, 
sewing  excellence,  carriage  and 


deportment.  Teachers  in  the 
school  system  pick  the  outstand¬ 
ing  student  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grade  in  each  school. 

The  competition  draws  hun¬ 
dreds  of  student  contestants, 
and  finals  in  the  School  Style 
Show  draws  an  audience  of  2,500 
in  the  city’s  largest  theater. 

The  newspaper’s  participation 
includes  the  appearance  of  the 
Province’s  fashion  editor,  Betty 
Runcie,  for  a  lecture  at  each  of 
the  schools.  Accompanied  by  a 
professional  fashion  model,  Mrs. 
Runcie  points  out  the  fine  points 
of  fashions  to  the  students. 

The  event  runs  through  most 
of  the  school  year,  with  finals 
held  in  mid-May.  “Young  and 
Fair,”  a  special  weekly  column 
by  Mrs.  Runcie  offers  special 
advice  on  teen-age  fashions,  and 
keeps  interest  high  throughout 
the  competition.  As  finalists  are 
named  throughout  the  year,  they 
are  featured  in  articles  on  the 
Province’s  fashion  page. 

Total  cost  for  the  event  is 
under  $2,000,  including  pro¬ 
grams,  theater,  rental,  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  fashion  model,  and 
the  six  sewing  machines  pre¬ 
sented  as  prizes  to  the  top 
winners. 

Both  Mr.  Evans  and  Stan 
Sutherland,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Province,  feel  that 
the  competition  stimulates  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  among  the 
teen-agers,  and  particularly  of 
the  fashion  pages. 

Ix-gal  Aclverlising 

At  Advertising  Promotion 
panel  sessions  conducted  by 
Wishard  A.  Brown  and  Ray 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Rogers,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent- Journal,  Mr.  Brown 
described  the  mailing  of  court 
calendars,  along  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  newspaper’s  legal 
advertising  services,  to  attorneys 
in  the  area.  He  reported  that 
the  Independent-Journal  had  ob¬ 
tained  additional  revenue  as  a 
result  of  the  mailings.  The 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  told  of  similar  mailings  of 
court  calendars  to  lawyers. 

At  Public  Service  sessions, 
garden  shows  seemed  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  popular  among  western 
newspapers.  “Gardeners  Para¬ 
dise  Days,”  sponsored  as  a  two- 
day  activity  by  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  at¬ 
tracted  50,000.  Portland’s  annual 
Spring  Garden  Show  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian.  Salt  Lake  City’s  tenth 
spring  garden  festival  produced 
$40,000  in  advertising  revenue 
for  the  Salt  Lake  newspapers, 
according  to  Robert  Cutler, 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation. 

Want  more  ideas?  Three  other 
regional  NNPA  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  wil  be  held  during  October. 

The  Southern  Regional  Work¬ 
shop  will  be  held  October  10-13 
at  the  Sheraton-Charles  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Richard  P.  Jeffrey, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  Southern 
Regional  president,  Wm.  Pfalf, 
New  Orleans  States  Item  is 
workshop  chairman. 

Eastern  Regional  Conference 
will  be  held  October  13-16  at  the 
Spring  Rock  Country  Club, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
direction  of  eastern  regional 
vicepresident  Carl  Roff,  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Paul  S.  Hirt,  Chicago  Stin- 
Times  and  Daily  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Central  Regional 
to  be  held  at  the  Fort  Des 
Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Oct.  25-27.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes:  The  ABC’s  of  research 
for  smaller  newspapers,  ways 
to  build  professionalism  in 
printed  promotion  material ; 
tested  classified  stimulators, 
and  newspaper  in  the  classroom 
procedures. 

Regional  conferences  are 
rotated  from  city  to  city  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of 
delegates  from  medium  and 
small  size  newspapers  in  the 
area.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  attendance  is  not  limited  to 
members  of  NNPA,  with  regis¬ 
tration  open  to  anyone  with  an 
interest  in  newspaper  promotion. 
«  *  * 

FOOD  FACTS  —  An  8-page 
booklet,  “Food  Facts — Kentucki- 
ana  1962  &  1963,”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times.  The  booklet  features 
a  fold-out  map  which  pinpoints 
grocery  chain  store  locations 


throughout  Kentucky  and  South¬ 
ern  Indiana.  The  chart  also  gives 
the  number  of  households, 
annual  retail  food  sales,  and 
newspaper  coverage  for  each 
county  and  city  in  the  market. 
Food  stores  in  the  200-million- 
dollar  Metropolitan  Louisville 
food  market  are  charted  to  show 
how  store  groups  share  in  the 
market,  and  how  a  typical 
month’s  newspaper  advertising 
is  scheduled  by  best  food  day, 
second  best,  etc. 

Total  ad  linage,  store  hours 
and  names  and  addresses  of  food 
brokers  in  the  area  are  included. 
♦  *  ♦ 

COLOR — A  two  color  rooster 
and  the  headline,  “Something  to 
crow  about”  head  the  full-page 
in-paper  ad  published  by  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  announcing 
that  the  News  had  won  a  first 
prize  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Awards  Competition.  The 
ad  reproduced  the  two-color 
Bahamas  Development  Board 
insertion  that  won  a  prize. 

*  *  * 

ART  EXHIBIT— The  Hawaii 
Hochi,  Japanese  and  English 
language  daily  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  with  a  showing 
of  paintings  by  Daijo  Aoki,  one 
of  Japan’s  leading  artists,  at 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  Con¬ 
temporary  Arts  Center  of 
Hawaii.  The  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  co-sponsor  of  the  event, 
one  of  a  series  of  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  celebration. 

*  *  * 

GROWTH  —  “Mighty  Oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow — grow 
with  Asheville,”  is  the  legend  on 
the  cover  on  a  market  brochure 
published  by  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times.  The  fold¬ 
er  presents  growth  figures  over 
a  17-year  period,  showing  a 
202%  increase  in  sales. 

• 

McLellan  to  Head 
Promotion  Region 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A1  McLellan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Region  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  at  elections  held  during  the 
Western  Regional  Workshop 
here. 

Other  officers  are  Wishard 
Brown,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent- Journal,  first  vice- 
president;  Gene  Schaffer,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Paula 
Kent,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune,  secretary  treasurer. 

San  Rafael,  California,  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  1963 
Western  Regional  Workshop, 
and  Wishard  Brown,  San  Rafatd 
Independent-Journal  named  con¬ 
vention  chairman. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  RELIABLE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL? 

Washington ’s  press  corps  answers: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


The  Washington  Press  Corps  rated  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Star  highest 
in  the  Nation  for  fair  and  reliable  reporting,  according  to  a  recent  survey  published  by  the 
Columbia  University’s  Journalism  Review  Magazine.  Another  accolade  for  The  Washington 
Star — the  newspaper  that  informs  and  reports  without  compromise  or  embellishment. 


Housewife’s  Comic 
Strip  in  French 
Rates  ‘Tres  Bien’ 

Toledo 

Parlais-vous  francais? 

It  really  doesn’t  matter,  the 
editors  of  the  Toledo  Blade  are 
learning  from  experience  with  a 
novel  comic  strip,  Contes  Fran¬ 
cais,  which  is  based  on  Victor 
Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables.” 

Inspired  by  the  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  leam-a-language  records, 
the  strip  is  done  by  Mrs.  William 
Kincaid,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
housewife  and  mother  of  three. 

Mrs.  Kincaid  minored  in 
French  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  native  of  Toledo, 
she  took  her  early  art  training 


at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
When  Mr.  Kincaid  won  a  Ful- 
bright  scholarship  to  study  in 
France,  Mary  accompanied  him 
and  it  was  here  that  the  seed 
was  sown  for  the  cartoon  strip. 

Combining  her  knowledge  of 
French  and  her  art  training, 
early  in  1962  she  began  to 
research  Victor  Hugo’s  classic 
and  blocked  out  a  story  line  and 
continuity  in  simple,  elementary 
French  phrases. 

Since  conceiving  the  idea,  she 
has  found  the  strip  consuming 
more  and  more  of  her  time.  All 
of  the  costumes,  backgrounds 
and  furniture  are  checked  to 
match  the  locale  and  period  of 
Hugo’s  story. 

All  of  her  panels  are  checked 
and  double-checked  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  retired  professor  of 
French,  and  a  friend  who  spent 
25  years  in  France. 


YOU  CAN  FEATURE  THIS  BRIGHT  NEW  TALENT 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  EVERY  DAY! 


GOOD  FOR  A  LAUGH 


by  David  Sinclair 


TED  Kennedy  has  won  the 
Massachusetts  primary  by  a 
landslide.  He  is  now  one  step 
closer  to  Washington  and  the 
Kennedy  family  dream  of  “to¬ 
getherness.”  This  has  become 
the  most  successful  family  act 
since  the  Marx  Brothers. 

The  issues  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  primary  were  clear  cut. 
Edward  McCormack  charged 
that  Ted  Kennedy  wouldn’t  have 
been  a  candidate  if  he  had  not 
been  related  to  a  famous  person. 
Kennedy  replied  that  he  would, 
too,  have  run  even  if  he  were 
not  Peter  Lawford’s  brother- 
in-law. 

Ted  Kennedy’s  Republican 
opponent,  George  Cabot  Lodge, 
is  the  son  and  great-grandson 
of  U.S.  Senators,  a  bona  fide 
lod^  member.  In  Massachusetts 
politics,  the  public  opinion  polls 
don’t  seem  to  tell  as  much  as 
the  genealogical  charts. 

If  Ted  Kennedy  wins  the  Sen- 
ite  seat  in  November,  the  U.S. 
.irill  have  a  distinct  new  foreign 
policy  advantage  over  the  Com¬ 
munists.  We’ll  have  the  Castro 
brothers  outnumbered  three  to 
two. 

The  Republicans  once  prom¬ 
ised  “a  chicken  in  every  pot.” 
Now,  the  Democrats  seem  to  be 
promising  “a  Kennedy  in  every 
office.”  "rhis  poses  a  serious 
question:  If  the  Kennedy  fam¬ 


ily  holds  a  reunion,  who’ll  mind 
the  Government?” 

The  Republican  charge  that 
Ted  Kennedy  has  never  worked 
for  a  living  may  ricochet.  The 
Democrats,  if  Ted  wins,  can 
show  how  President  Kennedy 
licked  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  own  family. 

Of  course,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  development  in  the  primary 
fight  was  Ted’s  restraint  under 
harsh  criticism.  No  matter  how 
rough  his  opponent  became, 
Teddy  never  once  threatened  to 
send  for  his  big  brothers. 

Ted  Kennedy  may  become  the 
youngest  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  Republicans  are 
afraid  to  ask  him  what  he 
wants  to  be  when  he  grows  up. 

The  Kennedy  boys  are  the 
only  ones  who  never  complain 
when  they  have  to  take  hand- 
me-downs. 

Ted  won  two-to-one.  So  far, 
he’s  rocking  along — without  a 
chair. 

In  New  York,  Robert  Morgen- 
thau,  son  of  the  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  is  op¬ 
posing  Nelson  Rockefeller,  scion 
of  a  noted  capitalist,  for  Gover¬ 
nor.  In  modem  politics,  any  man 
whose  father  was  not  a  world 
famous  celebrity  must  brag 
about  his  humble  beginnings,  if 
he  can  get  his  name  in  the 
papers. 

(Distributed  by  Farrar’s  News  Features) 


Write,  wire  or  call - 

FARRAR’S  NEWS  FEATURES 

Suite  889,  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Ray  Block  of  the  Toledo  Blade's 

art  staff  goes  over  a  drawing  from 

Contes  Francais  with  Mrs.  William 
Kincaid. 

The  strip  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  educators,  children 
and  adults  since  it  first  appeared 
in  the  Blade  in  September. 
Although  Contes  Francais  is 
simple  enough  to  be  grasped  by 
6  to  10  year  olds,  many  adults 
have  written  and  called  the 
Blade  saying  that  they  are 
brushing  up  on  their  high  school 
French  and  reading  the  strip  to 
their  children.  Many  schools 
report  they  are  clipping  the 
strip  to  the  bulletin  board  and 
reviewing  the  vocabulary  each 
day. 

The  strip  was  accepted  by  the 
Blade  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Toledo  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  of  the  University 
of  Toledo. 

• 

355,000  Extra  Sales 
On  Marilyn’s  Death 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
attributes  a  circulation  gain  in 
August  of  103,000  daily  average 
to  the  play  it  gave  the  death  of 
Marilyn  Monroe. 

In  a  staff  report,  F.  M.  Flynn, 
publisher,  said  the  News  sold 
335,000  more  copies  than  normal 
on  Aug.  6.  He  said  this  was  one 
of  the  largest  circulation  gains 
in  history.  The  News  followed 
up  the  death  of  the  actress  with 
a  six-part  biographical  series. 
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PHOTON 

photo-typesetting 

|M“rmils  justifica¬ 

tion.  cctilcring.  (|iia(lilin^ 
reduces  operator  error  to 
a  iniiiiiiiniM 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


Coroner  Balked 
By  Ottawa  Daily 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  refused 
to  accept  instructions  from 
Coroner  Dr.  W.  T.  Kendall,  for¬ 
bidding  publication  of  evidence 
revealed  at  coroner’s  enquiry, 
a  public  hearing,  and  presented 
a  full  account. 

The  contention  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  that  the  coroner  over¬ 
stepped  his  authority  and  that 
he  held  no  power  to  forbid  the 
printing  of  evidence  in  a  public 
enquiry. 

Despite  threats  of  holding  the 
reporter  involved  for  contempt 
nothing  happened.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  its  kind  to  be  aired 
in  Canadian  newspaper  circles. 

The  contention  of  senior  edi¬ 
tors  is  that  all  public  enquiries 
may  be  repoi’ted.  If  a  closed 
hearing  is  to  be  held  and  can 
be  justified  by  law,  due  notice 
must  be  given  at  the  opening 
of  the  enquiry  and  not  at  the 
end. 


Premier  Has  Corps 
Of  ‘Image  Makers’ 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

British  Columbia’s  Premier, 
W.  A.  C.  Bennet,  has  a  corps  of 
veteran  newspapermen  as  his 
“image  maker.” 

The  Vancouver  Sun  recently 
listed  the  “Ex-Newsmen  Pup¬ 
peteers”  who  told  the  Premier 
“when  he  should  get  angry  and 
when  he  should  calm  down, 
when  he  should  speak  and  when 
he  should  shut  up.” 

The  list  includes  A1  William¬ 
son,  veteran  nevvspaper  and  P.R. 
executive  whose  company  han¬ 
dled  the  P.R.  account  for  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway; 
Lloyd  Turner,  vicepresident  and 
public  relations  director  for 
Westcoast  Transmission  Ltd.; 
Bill  Clancy,  long  associated  with 
Government  P.R.  work;  Gordon 
Root,  another  legislative  press 
gallei’y  veteran;  and  Bill  Budd, 
the  Premier’s  executive  assist¬ 
ant. 


R.  I.  Daily  Publishes 
City’s  Fiscal  Report 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
For  the  first  time  in  this  city’s 
history,  the  annual  report  for  a 
fiscal  year  was  published  in  a 
16-page  tabloid  with  a  regular 
edition  of  the  Call.  The  tabloid, 
delivered  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Call’s  more  than  27,000  readers, 
was  produced  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Manager 
Gordon  E.  MaePherson.  Pictures 
were  taken  by  the  Call  staff. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  AT  GREAT  NORTHERN 
MEANS  QUALITY  NEWSPRINT  FOR  YOU 


One  reason  why  Great  Northern  newsprint  will  perform 
well  in  your  pressroom  is  our  exacting  program 
of  quality  control. 

A  topflight  organization  of  quality  control  experts  at  the  mills, 
furnished  with  the  latest  testing  equipment,  makes  certain 
that  every  step  of  the  papermaking  process  is  regulated 
to  rigid  standards  —  from  selective  logging 
to  the  finished  rolls  of  paper.  The  results  are 
better  paper  uniformity  —  in  appearance, 
color,  printability  and  runability. 


PAPER 


Try  Great  Northern  newsprint  and  you’ll 
soon  see  why  it’s  the  best  newsprint  on  the 
market  today  —  at  any  price. 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  Oflices : 


COMPANY 


522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  III.,  Financial  6-1993 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I,  Ohio,  GArheld  1-3080 
1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  296-4668 
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How  Western  Electric 
and  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Work  Together  to  Meet  Bell  Telephone 
Companies’  Needs 

Communications  systems  are  constantly  becoming  larger  and  more  complex  as  America  grows.  To 
be  able  to  meet  expanding  needs,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  communications  equipment  and  dev  elop 
new'  processes  quickly.  That  is  why  \\’estern  Electric  people,  who  manufacture  v'ital  Bell  System 
c“ommunications  products,  and  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  people,  who  carry  out  research  and 
development,  vv'ork  together  vv-ith  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  from  the 
very  birth  of  the  idea  for  a  top-priority  communications  product  or  system. 

To  make  products  that  meet  the  Bell  System’s  standards  of  high  quality,  low  cost,  and  com¬ 
patibility  vv'ith  existing  equipment  requires  the  close  cooperation  of  A.  T.  &  T.  planning.  Bell 
Laboratories  development  and  W.  E.  manufacturing  engineers.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  branches 
of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  have  been  established  in  6  of  W’estern  Electric’s  major  manufactur¬ 
ing  locations,  thereby  permitting  concurrent  progress  on  final  design  and  manufacturing  capability. 
The  Laboratories  staff  works  with  W.  E.  manufacturing  engineers  in  an  integrated  development¬ 
manufacturing  effort  that  produces  workable  devices  and  new  systems  faster  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  ever  before. 

It  is  this  daily,  side-by-side  working  association  of  ^^^estern  Electric  and  Bell  Laboratories  to 
make  equipment  needed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  companies  that  has  given  America  the  most  reli¬ 
able,  low-cost  communications  services  in  the  world.  We  work  best  because  we  work  together. 


telephone  central  office,  within  W.  E.’s  Columbus,  Ohio,  plant  and  identical  to  tliose  used  by  Bell  Telephone 
companies  across  the  nation,  enables  Western  Electric  and  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  enjiineers  to  try  out  new 
equipment  and  proposed  modifications  in  switchiiiR  apparatus  while  they  are  still  beinR  developed.  This  in-plant  lab 
facility,  employing  almost  200  people,  promotes  sp)eedier  perfection  of  new  communications  devices  and  techni(iues. 
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HEADQUARTERED  at  Murray  Hill, 

New  Jersey,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
is  one  of  the  most  e.\ix.'rieneed  industrial 
researeh  eoinplexes  in  the  U.  S.  More  than 
1,500  Bell  Labs  iX!ople  are  located  at  6  of 
Western  Eleetrie’s  major  manufacturing 
locations  across  the  nation.  T'his 'permits 
Western  Electric  engineers  to  become 
involved  in  the  final  design  stages 
of  new  processes  and  products  as  s(M)n  as 
six-eifieations  for  manufacture  are 
initiated  and  to  add  their  manufaeturing 
know-how  to  the  final  designs.  The 
result  is  the  best  possible  eommunieations 
products  at  the  lowest  iiossible  cost 
for  the  benefit  of  Bell  System  subscribers 
everywhere. 


GIANT  MODEL,  25  times  the  actual  .size  of  a  developmental 
transistor,  is  di.scussed  in  the  Bell  Labs  section  of  W.  E.’s  Laureldale 
Plant  by  Meade  Hower,  left,  of  the  Labs  technical  staff  and  Rolx-rt 
Lepiane,  Western  Electric  product  engineer.  The  reinarkabh' 
transistor  came  into  being  at  Bell  Laboratories  in  1947, 
revolutionizing  the  eleetroiiics  industry. 


TOUCH-TONE  CALLING  is  an  important  innovation  now  being 
tested  in  several  towns  and  cities  across  the  nation.  The  new  tele¬ 
phone  system  was  develoiX'd  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Then, 
Bell  Lalx)ratories  and  Western  Electric  engineers  worketl  together  to 
develop  the  manufacturing  pr(K.‘es.ses.  Made  in  W.  E.’s  Indianapolis 
Works,  TOUCH-TONE  equipment  is  designed  to  provide  faster, 
more  convenient  telephoning. 


INSPECTING  QUARTZ  CRYSTALS  ‘  ‘grown”  synthetically  for 
o.scillators  and  filters  in  Bell  System  communications  equipment 
at  W.  E.’s  Merrimack  Valley  Works  in  North  Andover,  Nlass., 
are  Charles  Andrew,  left,  and  Nick  Lias,  both  of  Western 
Electric.  The  development  of  this  time-  and  money-saving 
pnx-i'ss  on  a  mass-pnxluction  basis  was  made  possible  through 
traditional  Bell  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric  teamwork. 
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Want  Ads  Top  Survey 
In  ‘Inch’  Revenue 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Clu!«sined  AdverliMng  Director,  New  York  Post 


How  does  classified  advertis¬ 
ing’s  revenue  yield  per  inch  com¬ 
pare  with  the  other  arms  of  the 
advertising  department  —  local 
and  national? 

Mark  Arnold,  vicepresident  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Re¬ 
tail  and  Classified  divisions, 
speaking  before  the  New  York 
CAMs  Association  luncheon  at 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
last  week,  gave  the  following 
figures  based  on  a  composite  of 
a  100,000  circulation  news- 


enthusiasm  for  the  reprint  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
an  article  on  the  dubious  merits 
of  yellow  page  advertising 
which  recently  appeared  in  a 
trade  publication  “The  Hearing 
Aid.”  The  reprint  will  soon  be 
released  to  Bureau  member 
newspapers.  The  article  points 
out  that  “the  yellow  pages  are 
purely  a  directional  medium. 
They  do  not  create  business. 
They  merely  funnel  an  inquiry 
to  the  proper  classification. 


paper : 

where  a  person 

can  select  the 

Revenue 

Cost  of 

per  inch 

obtaining 

Net  revenue 

Local 

$1.94 

.15 

$1.79 

National 

$2.20 

.39 

$1.81 

Classified 

$2.73 

.26 

$2.47 

Pointing  out 

that  while  the 

company  desired. 

But  first  the 

Bureau  has  been  stepping  up 
its  efforts  on  behalf  of  classi¬ 
fied,  budgetary  considerations 
necessarily  limited  the  amount 
of  such  material  that  could  be 
provided.  “However,”  he  said, 
“many  tools  aimed  at  retail  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by 
classified.” 

He  showed  the  group  how  to 
apply  the  Retail  Memo’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  specific  classifications. 
Effective  use  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Work  Sheet  could 
encourage  classified  advertisers 
to  buy  schedules  not  just  an 
occasional  ad.  “By  introducing 
planning,”  he  said  “based  on 
monthly  selling  opportunities, 
you  can  sell  three  ads  with  one 
call  instead  of  one  ad  with  three 
calls.” 

Yellow  Pages  ‘Merit’ 

The  classified  group  evinced 


person  has  to  decide  he  wants 
the  product  or  service,  and  then 
whether  or  not  he  remembers 
the  name  of  the  purveyor,  and 
then  whether  he  wishes  to  look 
in  the  white  pages  or  the  yel¬ 
low.” 

With  the  yellow  pages  en¬ 
croaching  heavily  on  classified 
advertising  budgets  in  many 
classifications  CAMs  have  been 
girding  for  battle  with  this 
media.  Mr.  Arnold  thought  they 
would  find  not  only  solace  but 
ammunition  in  the  reprint 
which  goes  on  to  describe  “re¬ 
sults”  as  follows: 

“For  the  next  issue,  we  took 
the  largest  display  space  avail¬ 
able.  We  ran  a  large  column  ad, 
listed  ourselves  personally,  list¬ 
ed  variations  of  the  company 
name,  bought  listings  under  re¬ 
pairs,  and  ear  molds,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  was  available.  This 


we  like  to  put  facts  “out  in  the  open” 
before  we  recommend 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  clients  in  the  past  have  depended  on  Black¬ 
burn’s  clear  analysis  of  the  facts  on  changing  markets  before 
entering  into  media  transactions.  Protect  your  investment,  too; 
consult  Blackburn. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON.  D.C.  CHIC4GO  ATLANTA  BEVERLY  HILLS 


Janies  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9270 


H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 

William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker  C.  Bennett  Larson 

Hub  Jackson  John  G.  Williams  Bank  of  America 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Gerard  F.  Hurley  Build. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building  9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Financial  6-6^  JAckson  5-1576  Beverly  Hills,  Calif, 

CRestview  4-8151 


BEST  BUILDER — A.  B.  Wilgar,  at  left,  of  the  Montreal  ©aiette  receives 
the  award  of  the  Newspaper  Advertisina  Managers  Association  of  East¬ 
ern  Canada  for  the  ’’Best  Classified  Business  Builder.’’  The  presentation 
is  made  by  E.  J.  Mannion  of  Thomson  Newspapers. 


came  to  about  $1800  for  the  life 
of  the  directory.  We  coded  the 
display  ad  so  that  inquiries  com¬ 
ing  from  it  could  be  credited  to 
it. 

“The  first  month  after  the 
directory  came  out,  we  had  eight 
calls  and  made  three  sales.  Not 
bad,  I  said  to  myself.  I  may  have 
Iveen  overlooking  something  in 
not  using  this  medium  more 
thoroughly.  The  second  month 
we  had  four  calls  and  made  one 
sale.  The  third  month,  three 
calls.  Thereafter  we  had  abont 
one  call  a  month.  .  .  . 

“The  upshot  of  the  whole  year 
was  that  we  had  not  taken  in 
enough  money  at  the  gross 
amount  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  advertising,  much  less  make 
a  profit  on  the  net.  .  .  . 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  code 
an  ad  in  the  yellow  pages  so 
that  you  could  trace  the  results? 
Have  you  noticed  the  number  of 
roadblocks  thrown  in  front  of 
you  by  the  solicitor?  Ever  have 
the  space  salesman  suggest  ways 
and  means  to  do  this,  or  did  he 
try  to  talk  you  out  of  it? 

‘On  Trust’ 

“Seemingly  the  yellow  pages 
are  the  one  medium  which  pre¬ 
fers  you  to  take  them  on  trust 
and  not  try  to  trace  the  results 
you  are  getting.  The  coding  and 
keying  of  ads  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  extremely 
common,  and  every  regular  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  ways  and  means  at 
his  command  to  trace  whether 
or  not  he  is  getting  results  for 
the  money  he  is  paying.  Not  so 
the  yellow  pages.  .  .  . 

“It  is  time  advertisers  took 
another  look  at  the  amount  they 
are  spending  for  this  purely 
directional  service.  Why  not 
spend  your  money  to  create 
business  rather  than  wait  for 
someone  else  to  create  it  and 
then  try  to  bypass  him  and  pick 
it  up  yourself? 

“In  the  average  city,  anyone 


with  a  large  yellow  page  ad, 
plus  all  the  listings  he  carries, 
could  finance  a  respectable  year- 
round  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  out  of  what  he  is 
already  spending.  .  .  .” 

PROMOTION  AWARD 

The  Kevoshn  (Wis.)  Neu'n 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  MacDonald  Best  Classi¬ 
fied  Promotion  Award,  which 
was  made  at  the  Wisconsin 
N.A.E.A.  Convention  held  at  the 
Mead  Hotel  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Sept.  14-15.  James 
Jones,  CAM  of  the  Kenosha 
News,  was  present  to  receive 
the  award. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
the  Wiaconsin  Rapids  Tribune 
and  Kathi-yn  Easter,  CAM,  for 
“unique  and  timely  cooperative 
color  special  promotions.” 

• 

Worth  Wriftht  Retires 
From  San  Diego  Post 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Worth  Wright,  consultant  to 
Kenneth  Flood,  advertising 
director  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune,  retired 
Sept.  27  on  his  65th  birthday 
after  42  years  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

He  was  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  two  papers  from 
1948  to  1960,  and  previously  had 
been  director  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  old 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Pasadena  Star-News. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  pa.st  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  past  national  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


FIVE  PROJECTED  MILLS  ARE  PUT  ON  THE  SHELF; 

UNFAVORABLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  A  FACTOR 

. . .  Construction  of  five  new  newsprint  mills  scheduled  to  have  started 
this  year  has  been  postponed.  Market  conditions  were  a  factor  in  most 
of  the  postponements.  However,  forecasts  by  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  are  that  supply  through 
1965  will  be  adequate  without  them. 

NEW  CONTRACTS  RAISE  WAGES  IN  MILL  AND  WOODS; 

WILL  COST  ONE  COMPANY  $6,200,000  IN  TWO  YEARS 

. . .  Flow  of  newsprint  uninterrupted  by  mill  or  forest  labor  difficulties 
was  assured  by  recent  signing  of  new  union  contracts  throughout  most 
of  the  Canadian  industry.  Increases  ranged  from  5  to  16  cents  an  hour 
plus  more  fringe  benefits. 


SAM  LEVENSON  SAYS  HE  WAS  RAISED  ON  NEWSPRINT 

-  ROLLED  UP  TIGHT  AND  APPLIED  SHARPLY  TO  HEAD 

. . .  Humorist  tells  how  old  newspapers  dominated  his  boyhood,  serving 
as  everything  from  wall-to-wall  carpeting  to  disciplinary  instrument. 
“Newspapers  in  those  days  were  not  just  read  .  .  .  they  went  to  work 
like  everybody  else,”  says  Sam. 

☆  NEWSPRINT  STRETCHABILITY  PLAYS  KEY  ROLE 

IN  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  IN-REGISTER  HI-FI 

. . .  Newsprint  researchers  are  coming  to  understand  more  about  one 
property  of  newsprint  usually  associated  with  girdles  —  stretch.  Dr. 
Gerard  LaRaocque  says  this  has  helped  solve  problem  of  centering 
hi-fi  advertising  on  the  page. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  here  are 
taken  from  the  September  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 
To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Canadians  Can  Purchase  Profits  Insurance 


Canadian  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  can  insure  their  profits 
against  interruption  due  to  fires 
or  other  factors. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  dif¬ 
ferences  in  insurance  between 
that  of  the  U.S.  and  that  of 
Canada,  according  to  a  report 
to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Denver  recently. 

The  INCFO’s  incoming  presi¬ 
dent,  S.  F.  Chapman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Thomson  Newspapers,  To¬ 
ronto,  told  how  the  Profits 
insurance  policy  continues  the 
benefits  until  the  actual  business 
of  the  assured  is  in  the  position 
it  was  prior  to  loss.  The  period 
is  restricted  by  the  period  of 
indemnity  provided  in  the 
policy. 

Full  Amount 

Under  the  Profits  policy,  Mr. 
Chapman  explained,  the  insured 
must  insure  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  net  profit,  plus  standing 
charges.  The  rate  of  premium 
is  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  period  of  indemnity  which 
the  assured  selects. 


Business  Interruptions  Insur¬ 
ance  in  Canada,  Mr.  Chapman 
said,  embraces  the  three  basic 
forms  known  as  Extra  Expense, 
Use  and  Occupancy,  and  Profits. 
The  third  form,  not  available  in 
the  U.S.,  provides  for  an  indem¬ 
nity  which  is  ascertained  by 
taking  the  annual  net  profit, 
before  tax,  of  the  operation  and 
adding  to  this  the  expenses 
which  may  continue  after  dam¬ 
age  to  the  premises. 

Under  the  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  form,  an  insured  has  the 
right  to  select  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  earnings  to  be  insured. 
Here  the  benefits  cease  when  the 
premises  are  restored. 

Executive  Coverage 

Discussing  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  coverage  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Chapman  said  all  provinces 
now  have  their  statutes  pat¬ 
terned  on  the  Ontario  Act  under 
which  a  newspaper  publisher  is 
required  to  cover  all  workers. 
An  executive  may  be  covered 
by  merely  including  him  in  the 
payroll  report.  In  this  case,  the 
executive  is  barred  from  suing 
the  employer  and  in  the  event 
of  death  his  widow  receives  only 


$75  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Mr.  Chapman  said  there  is 
some  question  whether  the  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  right  of  action  can  be 
annulled  without  notifying  him 
he  is  being  included  in  the 
compensation  coverage. 

Thomas  N.  Billings,  controller 
of  Copley  Press  Inc.,  extolled 
the  benefits  to  a  publisher  of  an 
insurance  manager  who  can 
minimize  losses  by  spotting  ex¬ 
posures  before  incidents  occur. 
The  insurance  manager,  he  said, 
must  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  fine  print  in  the  policies  he 
purchases. 

Earthquake  Puliey 

Few  newspapers — 16  out  of 
198  in  a  recent  checkup — carry 
insurance  against  loss  in  earth¬ 
quakes,  it  was  reported  by  Carl 
A.  Sanderson,  controller  of  the 
Chicago  Siin-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  His  newspapers 
have  coverage  under  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Output  Policy.  It  is 
about  one  third  of  the  total 
coverage  for  other  perils  under 
the  policy. 

Earthquake  insurance,  he 
said,  varies  in  different  sections 


of  the  country  and  in  many 
states  it  is  exclusive  of  fire 
coverage. 

James  L.  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal  and  Florida 
Times-Union,  said  his  papers 
have  taken  out  boiler  insurance 
to  cover  property  damage  and 
personal  injury  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  explosion  of  steam  boiler, 
air  tanks  and  air  compressors. 

Umbrella  liability  insurance 
was  recommended  by  R.  P. 
Thome,  controller  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  because  it 
covers  every  conceivable  legal  A 
liability  type  of  loss.  The  limit  m 
starts  where  basic  limits  leave 
off  and  may  be  as  high  as  $15 
million. 

Among  items  of  coverage  Mr. 
Thome  listed  libel  and  slander 
extending  to  an  advertiser’s 
liability. 

“Even  a  small  newspaper,’’ 

Mr.  Thome  said,  “may  find  that 
the  cost  of  an  umbrella  policy 
is  not  great,  considering  the 
additional  coverage.  After  all, 
who  can  predict  w'here  a  big  loss 
w’ill  occur?  The  smallest  truck 
can  hit  a  train  or  a  fully  loaded 
bus.” 


HIT  THE  CAMPAIGN  TRAIL  NOW 

WITH  SENATOR  CAUCUS 

Cast  your  ballot  now  and  follow  the  salty  Senator  as  he 
plays  the  all-American  game  of  politics,  it's  not  too  late  to 
climb  on  the  bandwagon  as  it  rolls  to  the  polls  and  Election 
Day!  He's  a  cinch  to  WIN  as  he  does  daily  with  his  millions 
of  loyal  readers!  A  perennial  prizewinner  of  the  PEOPLE'S 
POPULARITY  POLL! 

"CAUCUS"  is  the  greatest  entertainer  of  the  Senate  .  .  .  the  No.  1 
favorite  of  both  parties  and  newspaper  readers.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  Senator  Caucus  work  for  you  6  days  a  week,  wire  or  write 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  Yukon  6-7625 
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He  is  a  scientist.  Dedicated,  learned.  He  is  inquisitive  by  nature.  Exploring  is 
his  business.  He’s  one  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  GM  men  and  women 
whose  talents,  skills  and  training  combine  to  create,  plan  and  produce  superior 
products.  You  could  find  his  counterpart  at  one  of  our  great  universities.  You’ll 
find  him,  however,  at  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  where  he  and  his 
fellow  scientists  are  engaged  in  two  kinds  of  research — basic  research,  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge;  and  applied  research,  carrying  out 
GM’s  tradition  of  constant  product  improvement. 

The  General  Motors  team  also  includes  more  than  a  million  shareholders,  plus 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  work  for  suppliers  and  dealers.  These,  too, 
are  important  parts  of  GM’s  greatest  asset— people. 


.MAKING  BETTER 
THINGS  FOR  YOU 


TABLOID; 


BROADSHEET: 


.STATE. 


COMPACT  IN  SIZE  ... 

BIG  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Unit  for  unit,  the  COMMUNITY  takes  no  more  space  than  a  web- 
fed  flat  bed.  Yet  no  phase  of  printing  quality  or  precise  operation 
IS  sacrificed.  Goss  engineering  skill  assures  COMMUNITY'S  de¬ 
pendable  performance  with  big  press  features  like  these: 

TRUE  ROLLING  .  .  .  WITHOUT  BEARERS  —  Insures  J«act  plate 
reproduction  .  .  .  reduces  plate  wear  .  .  .  avoids  distortion  and 
slurring  .  .  .  permits  accurate  color  register  All  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  are  set  in  precision,  pre-loading  roller  bearings. 

AUTOMATIC  WEB  TENSION  — Each  roll  arrangement  is  equipped 
with  tension  control,  automatically  maintained, 

VERTICAL  WEB  LEAD  from  integral  roll  stand  on  each  unit  pro¬ 
vides  shortest  possible  web  lead,  with  maximum  accessibility 
for  fast  start-ups. 

AMPLE  WORKING  SPACE  allows  convenient  plating,  washup  and 
maintenance.  Plating  or  setting  rollers  can  be  done  without 
tearing  out  web  -  ^ 

AUTOMATIC  PLATE  LOCKUP— Goss  Tension  Lockup  System  per¬ 
mits  fast  plating;  holds  plates  in  positive  position;  eliminates 
plate  cracking. 

CONTINUOUS  INK  AND  WATER  FEED  SYSTEM  automatically  con 
trols  flow  in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed.  Goss  Micrometric  ink 
feed  roller  insures  perfect  distribution. 

CONTROLS  CONVENIENTLY  GROUPED— Dampening  system,  im¬ 
pression  throw-off,  web  tension  and  push-button  panel  on  each 
unit— all  controls  at  arm's  reach.  Ink  controls,  handy  as  usual. 

DEPENDABLE  FOLDER— half-page  with  automatic  kicker  .  .  .  quar¬ 
ter-page  folder  IS  standard.  Products  delivered  accurately  at  all 
speeds. 


Illustrated;  2-unit  COMMUNITY  installation,  with  Vi- and  V4-page 
folder.  Prints  8-page  broadsheet  or  16-page  tabloid  products- 


The  new 


Economical  to  own  C 
Economical  to  install 
Economical  to  operate 


Pardon  us  if  we  sound  excited.  We  are!— we 
believe  the  new  Community  to  be  the  most 
desirable  web  offset  press 'ever  built  for  com¬ 
munity  publishers. 

Economical  to  own.  Design  features  of  the 
Community— its  compactness— result  in  a 
down-to-earth  first  cost,  well  within  commu¬ 
nity  publishers’  budgets.  Low-cost  financing, 
through  Goss,  further  assures  economical 
ownership. 

Economical  to  install.  The  COMMUNITY  will  fit 
easily  in  your  present  press  space.  Package 
delivery  reduces  installation  costs.  You  can 
add  units  like  building  blocks. 

Economical  to  operate.  The  COMMUNITY  is 
thrifty  in  every  way.  Saves  time,  manpower, 
and  paper  with  faster  start-ups;  saves  ink 
through  better  distribution— easy  washups. 
Saves  on  power,  too ! 

Advantages  of  the  Community  may  make  it 
desirable  for  you  to  consider  web  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Let  us  help  you  decide.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon. 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  ^ 


The  Goss  Company.  Offset  Press  Division 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  complete  data  on  the  new  COMMUNITY. 
We  now  print:  (please  fill  in  numbers) 


TOTAL  NO.  OF  PAPERS: 


.,  TOTAL  CIRCULATION- 


WEEKLY  ISSUES; 


DAILY  ISSUESl 


MAXIMUM  PAGES  PER  ISSUE;. 


SPOT  COLOR  USED,  MAXIMUM  NO.  OF  PAGES  PER  ISSUE: 


PRESENT  EQUIPMENT  IS: 


PUBLICATION  NAME 


YOUR  NAME  &  TITLE^ 


STREET  ADDRESS. 
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personal 


QUICK  MONEY — Alicia  PaHerson,  editor  and  publisher  of  Newsday, 
Lon9  Island  daily,  accepts  a  trophy  emblematic  of  victory  by  Never 
Bend  in  the  $152,000  Futurity  at  Aqueduct  Race  Track.  Miss  Patter¬ 
son's  husband,  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  president  of  Newsday  and 
owner  of  Cain  Hoy  Stable,  looks  on  as  James  Cox  Brady  of  the  New 
York  Racing  Association  makes  the  presentation. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Later  this  month.  Fairchild’s  Book 
Division  will  publish  a  new  finan-  > 
cial  manual  in  the  textile  and  ap-  j 
parel  field.  Called  “Fairchild’s  Tex-  i 
tile  &  -Apparel  Financial  Fact  Book  i 
&  Directory  1962-1%3.”  the  manual 
will  provide  complete  financial, 
manufacturing  and  personnel  data  j 
on  publicly  owned  organizations  in  ' 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
Pre-publication  price,  until  Oct.  15, 
1962.  will  be  S20  a  copy.  .-Mter  that 
date,  price  will  be  S25. 


METALWORKING  NEWS  re¬ 
porters  who  are  scheduled  to  work 
with  local  Fairchild  news  bureaus 
in  covering  industry  meetings  next 
week  are:  Evan  Juro,  who  will  he  ; 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  Society  of  , 
.Automotive  Engineers  national  aero-  ' 
nautic  and  space  engineering  and 
manufacturing  meeting  and  display 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Oct.  8-12; 
Jerry  Frank,  editor,  and  Lou  Iwler, 
who  will  attend  the  Gray  Iron  | 
Founders’  Society  annual  meeting  ■ 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
Oct.  10-12. 


Roy  Lilley  has  joined  the  Fairchild 
News  Service  to  represent  the  Fair-  : 
child  papers  in  So.  .Antrim,  North  ; 
Ireland.  Also,  a  new  correspondent  | 
has  been  named  to  work  out  of  the  ; 
San  Francisco  bureau;  she  is  Mrs.  ; 
Vivienne  L.  George.  Other  new¬ 
comers  include  Robert  Slayman. 
who  will  represent  Fairchild  in  , 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  and  Douglas  Eisele 
in  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Five  members  of  the  FOOTWE.AR 
NEWS  New  York  news  staff  will 
be  in  Chicago  Oct.  14-17,  to  work 
with  Fairchild's  Chicago  bureau  in 
providing  intensive  coverage  of  the 
National  Shoe  Fair  of  .America. 
Headed  by  editor  Richard  Cohen,  j 
they  are  John  Leaman,  Vivian  i 
Infantino,  Nancy  Shaw,  Charles  j 
Silversmith  and  John  Pareti.  Sub-  I 
scribers  and  show  visitors  will  re-  I 
ceive  up-to-the-minute  news  cover-  j 
age  through  the  publication  of  an  j 
“extra”  edition  of  FOOTWE.AR  I 
NEWS  on  Oct.  15,  in  addition  to  j 
the  regular  show  issue  of  Oct.  11.  ; 


Alfred  D.  Cook,  editor  of  ELEC-  ! 
TRONIC  NEWS,  will  represent  ' 
the  paper  with  Fairchild’s  Chicago 
news  staff  at  the  National  Elec: 
tronics  Conference  at  Exposition 
Hall,  Chicago,  Oct.  8-10. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  E«U  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fubnshcrs  cf 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homt  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nows  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Charlotte  Observer 
Names  Bureau  Chiefs 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Two  staffers  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  have  been  made  bureau 
chiefs  in  South  Carolina  cities. 

Fred  R.  Sheheen,  of  the  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  bureau  since  1959, 
has  been  made  head  of  the 
Columbia,  S.  C.  bureau  to 
replace  Charles  Wickenberp  who 
resigned  to  pro  to  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State. 

Michael  Soper,  who  has  been 
a  reporter  in  the  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
bureau  since  he  joined  the 
Observer  earlier  this  year,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  Rock 
Hill  bureau. 

Mr.  Sheheen,  26,  is  a  Camden, 
S.  C.  native  who  came  to  the 
Observ^er  from  Duke  University 
in  1958.  Mr.  Soper,  26,  is  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.  and  came  to 
the  Observer  from  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

• 

Norm  Bergsma,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Journal  photography 
department — to  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era,  succeeding  JiM  Rath,  now 
with  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Mom- 
ing  Star.  Ed  Burwell  —  from 
Era  to  Pennsylvania  GOP  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee,  Harrisburg. 
Carole  Crayne,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  1962  graduate — to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Era. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Neal,  business 
manager,  Arlington  Daily  News 
Texan — to  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Texas  Insurance  Ad¬ 
visory  Association,  Austin. 

■y  *  * 

Charles  H.  Wickenberg  Jr., 
Columbia  (S.C.)  bureau  of 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer — ^to 
government  affairs  editors,  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

*  * 

Charles  Taylor — to  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Far  East, 
based  in  Hong  Kong,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frederick  Nossal,  now  on 
Globe  and  Mail’s  editorial  board. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Coirildantiol  •  Notlonwld* 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
penimalired,  professional  service 
SEE — Job  descriptions  In  the  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  this  issue. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  Eut  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicago  2,  lllinoia 


Newspaper  Employee 
Turns  to  Pitching 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jerry  Jensen,  son  of  Carl 
Jensen,  city  editor  of  the  former 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  is  quit¬ 
ting  newspaper  business  to  pitch 
for  Tampa,  a  Cincinnati  farm 
club  in  the  Florida  State 
League.  Jerry,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  services  department 
at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and 
grandson  of  Hugh  Sublett,  its 
makeup  editor,  was  a  star 
twirler  for  the  North  College 
Hill  High  School. 

• 

John  Smith,  reporter,  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times — re¬ 
porter,  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record.  Tom 
Reynolds,  reporter,  Courier- 
Journal — to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Cary,  Altus  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat  —  to  head  of 
photography  department,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joe  McDermott,  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  indus¬ 
try. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  Potisek,  deskman,  Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  — 
named  Journal  city  editor,  re¬ 
placing  John  Weed,  now  with 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- 
Appeal.  Sam  Johnson  —  to 
Journal  news  desk. 

*  *  « 

Kerry  Johnson — to  reporter. 
Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News. 


Lewis  Lippold  —  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  New  Ulm 
(Minn.)  J  oumal-Sunday  Re¬ 
view. 

*  * 

Gordon  Hanson,  Waseca 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  Journal — 
to  news  editor,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 

■y  *  * 

Richard  Seaman,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Mauston  (Wis.)  Juneau 
County  Chronicle  and  Star — to 
general  assignment,  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

*  ly  * 

Norris  Adams,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald — now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  succeeding  Morris 
Heaton,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  who  resigned  to 
enter  the  advertising  agency 
field, 

*  it  * 

James  Weeks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 
— named  president  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Editorial  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Alfred  C.  Jonm,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal — winner 
of  the  Oregon  Bar  Association’s 
annual  award  for  journalism 
with  a  story  on  a  Municipal 
judge’s  citizenship  classes  for 
those  seeking  to  be  naturalized. 

*  *  if 

Nancy  June  Fugate  —  to 
news  staff,  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur 
Enterprise,  her  first  newspaper 
job. 
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Con  Lee  Kelliher 
Award  to  D.  J.  Walsh 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denny  J.  Walsh,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  was  given  the 
Con  Lee  Kelliher  Award,  Sept. 
27,  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  performance  as  a  first- 
year  reporter  on  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
ism  society,  was  presented  by 
former  St.  Louis  editor  Irving 
Dilliard,  at  the  Press  Club  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Dilliard  said  Mr.  Walsh 
especially  distinguished  himself 
along  with  former  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  staff  writer  Marsh  Clark  in 
exposing  bad  zoning  practices  in 
St.  Louis  County  early  this  year 
that  brought  requests  for  the 
resignation  of  two  public  offi¬ 
cials.  One  did  resign  and  the 
other  decided  not  to  run  for 
reelection. 

• 

On  Philately  Council 

Toronto 

Douglas  Patrick,  writer  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail’s 
weekly  stamp  column,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  18- 
member  council  of  the  American 
Philatelic  Congress.  He  is  the 
first  Canadian  in  the  27-year 
history  of  the  congress  to  be 
named  to  a  council  post. 

• 

Bob  Albano — to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  News 
Mexican. 

*  >•<  Hi 

Bill  Fritch  —  to  assistant 
managing  editor,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Record. 

«  «  * 

Liixian  Jo  Bryan,  former 
society  editor  of  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus — suc¬ 
ceeds  Helen  Stote  as  society 
editor  of  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Daryl  Hall,  sports  editor  of 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal — 
to  editor.  Grand  Prairie  (Te.) 
News-Texan.  Succeeded  by 
Buck  Sitton,. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Klipsch,  former 
comptroller  of  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times — to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Nick  ell,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Sta/r-Free  Press  —  to 
assistant  director  of  Pomona 
College  news  bureau  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif. 


FAST  MAN — Jim  Barnhill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Daily 
Mirror,  stands  on  solid  ground  for 
a  picture  after  riding  for  70 
minutes  in  an  F-lOO  jet  fighter  that 
did  900  miles  an  hour  (Mach  1.2). 

Dick  Hardwick,  editor  of 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

Argus  —  to  managing  editor, 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent. 
Hank  Mathews  —  to  editor, 
Current-Argus. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Affolter,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 

une — to  general  assignment,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

in  ifi 

A.  Kenneth  Unger,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  International  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal  —  to 
Padilla,  Sarjeant,  Sullivan  and 
Speer  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ken  Heffington — to  editor, 
St.  Louis  Park  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Jenks,  rewrite- 
man,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
— to  general  assignment  report¬ 
er,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


Ottawa  Publisher 
Named  to  Senate 

Ottawa 

Canada’s  second  newspaper¬ 
man  was  appointed  to  the  Senate 
when  Prime  Minister  John  Die- 
fenbaker  announced  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  M.  Gratton  O’Leary, 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Senators  in  Canada  are  not 
elected  but  are  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  party  in 
power.  Thus  all  senators 
appointed  recently  have  been 
Progressive  Conservatives,  while 
for  preceding  years  all  were 
Liberals. 

First  newspaper  man  in  Can¬ 
ada  to  be  so  honored  was  the 
Hon  Charles  Bishop,  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

• 

Harry  Trimborn,  rewrite 
staff,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer — resigned. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ethel  Stacey  —  resigned  as 
reporter  for  the  Vale  (Ore.) 
Malheur  Enterprise.  Marguer- 
ITTE  Girvin — replaced  her. 

*  *  * 

Ellis  E.  (Bill)  Reed,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent  —  to  editor, 
Brea  (Calif.)  Progress. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Peterson,  former  news 
editor — Worland  Northern  Wy¬ 
oming  Daily  News — to  news  edi¬ 
tor  —  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New 
Mexican. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Brashear,  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Tribune  reporter  — 
to  public  information  job  at  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Jack  McBetii,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Reuters  cor¬ 
respondent —  to  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

*  *  '  * 

Agnes  Schmitt  —  to  society 
editor,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer.  Mary  Lou  Emblen 
— to  women’s  editor. 


TOelcamc  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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Robert  Kennedy,  former 
state  editor,  East  St.  Lotiis 
(Ill.)  Journal — to  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call. 


Now  In  Hartford 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Bob  Eddy,  manaping  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

for  the  past  five  years,  has  _ _  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

Whitney  Jacobs,  public  re-  resigned  to  become  assistant  to  of  corporate  information  for  the  HuRefm;  Sept.  25.  He  retired  in 

lations  staff.  General  Electric  publisher  of  the  Hartford  National  Broadcasting  Com-  1959  after  60  years  on  the  daily. 
Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — to  Courant.  pany.  Mi'.  Briggs  joined  the  paper  as 

public  relations  staff  of  Re-  Eddy  will  assume  his  *  *  *  ^  reporter  in  1899,  became  city 

publican  Gubernatorial  Candi-  Hartford  post,  a  newly-created  Elmer  L.  Clark,  foimerly  editor  a  few  years  later,  and 
date  John  Alsop  in  Hartford,  assignment,  in  November.  county  circulation  manager,  ^cas  named  managing  editor  in 

Conn.  He  is  a  former  medical-  •  Lima  (Ohio)  News — to  circula-  1912. 

science  writer,  Hartford  Times.  Hallvig  Visits  U.S.  tion  manager,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  T  TT  11  •  •  j-  Register,  succeeding  Frank  Harou)  A.  Nichols,  57,  radio 

E.  Roy  Ray,  assistant  city  e direc-  Savage,  transferred  to  Kings-  and  television  editor  of  the 

editor,  //nrf/ord  (Conn.)  Cour-  bwedish  Newspaper  (Tenn.)  News-Times,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 

awt,  for  past  ten  years — to  Neiv  Publishers  As^ciation,  btock-  newly-acquired  sister-paper.  Chronicle;  Sept.  24.  He  joined 
York  Times  Sunday  staff.  holm,  is  m  tlm  United  States  *  *  *  Democrat  and  Chronicle  in 

*  *  *  under  State  Department  aus-  p^.j.  Schaaphok — to  Women’s  1937. 

John  G.  W.  Mahanna,  49,  an  pic®s  for  six  weeks.  He  will  call  page  editor,  Farmington  *  *  ♦ 

editor  and  writer,  Pittsfield  newspaper  organizations  jyj  j  Daily  Times.  Walter  W.  Coolidge,  79, 

(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  —  to  irom  coast  to  coast.  *  *  *  news  photographer  in  Fall 

chief  information  officer,  U.S.  u  d  r-  t  i.  j  Dudley  Lynch,  reporter  and  River,  Mass.,  for  more  than  50 

Office  of  Civil  Defense,  in  Wash-  Allen  H.  Buck,  Carlsbad  editor,  Portales  (N.  M.)  years;  Sept.  23.  He  began  his 

ington,  D.C.  ^•)_Current-Argu^  re-  Xews-Tribune — to  city  editor,  career  at  the  age  of  15  on  the 

Levelland  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun-  old  Fall  River  Herald,  later 
News.  joined  the  Fall  River  Daily 


Obituary 


Rufus  M.  Josey,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  —  now 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  Daily 
News.  George  H.  Lewis  III  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  post  as 
business  manager  of  the 
Progi'ess-Index.  Both  papers  are 
in  the  Thomson  group. 


Robert  Schaefer  —  from 
United  Press  International  staff, 
New  Orleans,  to  manager  of 
UPI’s  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
bureau,  succeeding  Gerald 
Moses,  resigned. 


Christine  Winters  —  re- 
.signed  as  reporter.  Harper  area, 
for  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus- 
Observer. 


Margaret  Bauknight,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State — to  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  the  State  and  the  Columbia 
Record. 


Hal  Simmons,  to  reporter, 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune. 


Harry  Arnold,  formerly 
news  editor,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic  —  to  editor,  Couer 
(VAlene  (Idaho)  Press. 


William  Gold,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen- Journal,  and 

Terry  Sheridan,  Alliance 
(Ohio)  Review  —  to  .suburban 
desk,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Paul  R.  Wieland — education 
Journal,  Gold  to  Cuyahoga  writer,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Falls,  Sheridan  to  Wayne  Express — to  staff  reporter,  Buf- 
County.  falo  Evening  News. 


Catches  a  Tliief 


lEverything 
h  Baltimore 
revolves 
around 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Styrofoam*earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


A  special  report  from  the  investor -owned  electric  light  and  power  companies 


ELECTRIC  POWER 
FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 


WHY  America’s  farms  and  rural  people  will  continue  to 
have  plenty  of  electric  power  in  the  years  to  come. 

HOW  the  investor-owned  companies  will  make  certain  that 
they  do,  without  the  need  to  use  taxpayers’  money. 


Today  everyone  in  America  From  about  the  turn  of  the  trie  co-operatives  to  bring  elec- 

benefits  from  electric  power  on  century  until  1935,  the  investor-  tricity  to  farms  across  the  nation, 

the  farm.  And  everywhere  farm-  owned  electric  power  companies,  Today  the  investor-owned  com¬ 
ers  are  using  more  and  more  elec-  cooperating  with  equipment  panies  produce  about  two-thirds 

tricity,  year  after  year.  Nearly  manufacturers  and  farming  of  all  the  electricity  used  on  the 

98%  of  America’s  farms  have  groups,  pioneered  in  electrifying  country’s  farms.  Most  of  this 

electric  power,  and  most  of  the  rural  areas.  Since  then  they  have  power  goes  to  farms  that  the 

rest  can  get  it  if  they  want  it.  worked  together  with  rural  elec-  companies  serve  directly.  The 


/ 


A  Rural  Service  Engineer  of  an  investor-owned  company  One  of  the  millions  of  electrified  farms  served  by  investor-owned  companies 
gives  advice  on  "push-button”  barn  feeding— one  of  many  glows  by  night  in  Kansas.  Every  day  new  ways  are  being  found  to  replace 
ways  companies  help  farmers  make  better  use  of  electricity.  farm  man-hours  with  kilowatt-hours. 


Today  Investor-owned  power  plants  like  this  one  generate  electricity  for  millions  In  farm  homes,  too,  electric  power  has  taken  drudgery  from 
of  rural  customers.  Four  million  Americans  all  over  the  nation  have  their  rural  life.  The  farmer's  wife,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  will  be 
savings  Invested  In  such  plants.  using  much  more  electricity  in  the  future. 


rest  is  sold  to  co-operatives  at 
rates  which  average  substantially 
less  than  the  usual  wholesale 
price  of  electricity.  The  co-ops 
in  turn  retail  this  power  within 
the  areas  they  cover. 

To  supply  the  energy  demands 
of  America’s  farms  and  cities, 
American  business  has  devel¬ 
oped,  through  free  enterprise, 
the  greatest  electric  system  in 
the  world.  This  system  is  made 
up  of  more  than  300  separate,  in¬ 
vestor-owned  companies.  Work¬ 
ing  together  they  now  serve 
about  four-fifths  of  America’s 
power  users.  Because  many  of 
the  companies  are  intercon¬ 
nected,  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  that  come  from 
using  the  largest,  most  econom¬ 
ical  generating  units. 

In  years  to  come  the  demand 
for  electric  power  in  America 


will  be  so  great  that  only  large, 
ultra-modern  systems  will  have 
the  capacity  and  versatility  to 
fill  the  need  and  keep  costs  down. 
The  nation’s  need  for  additional 
electric  power  into  the  far  future 
can  be  met  through  plans  the 
investor-owned  companies  have 
already  made  to  build  new  plants 
and  lines  within  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  They  will  increase  America’s 
power  capability  6  to  10  times 
in  the  next  40  years. 

Despite  these  plans,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in 
Washington  is  urging  a  lot  of 
rural  electric  co-operatives  to  go 
deeper  into  debt  to  build  their 
own  electric  plants  by  borrowing 
tax  money  at  subsidized  interest 
rates.  (The  rate  is  2%,  at  present 
—about  half  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  government.)  These  fed¬ 
erally  subsidized  plants  will  cost 


taxpayers  money  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  a  source  of  tax 
income  to  the  government,  since 
co-ops  pay  no  federal  income  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
plants  and  lines  planned  by  the 
investor-owned  companies  will 
be  financed  on  the  free  market, 
without  using  taxpayers’  money. 
They  will  share  the  tax  load  a 
growing  America  will  face.  They 
will  make  America’s  electric  sys¬ 
tem  ever  more  economical,  the 
service  ever  better,  the  rates  ever 
more  reasonable. 

There  is  no  need  to  use  tax 
funds  to  build  electric  plants  to 
serve  either  urban,  suburban  or 
rural  areas.  Nor  does  it  make 
sense  to  eliminate  a  source  of 
taxes.  The  investor-owned  com¬ 
panies  can  supply  all  the  low- 
cost  electric  power  all  the  people 
of  America  will  ever  need. 
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CIRCULATION 

Advertising  Panel 


Tops  ABC 

The  problems  of  competition 
and  recordkeeping  caused  by  a 
continued  upward  trend  in  cir¬ 
culation  will  get  a  thorough 
going  over  from  advertising  and 
publishing  executives  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Representatives  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  publications,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers, 
are  expected  in  record  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  meeting,  Oct.  25-26, 
at  New  York’s  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  according  to  Ray  Weber, 
chairman  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
Committee. 

Renew-al  percentages,  primary 
versus  total  audience  concepts, 
value  of  the  computer  in  m^ia 
planning,  and  other  subjects  of 
vital  interest  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  industry  will  be 
discussed.  Speakers  include  Roy 
Thomson,  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.;  Matthew-  J.  Culligan, 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. ;  Dr.  E.  L. 
Deckinger,  Grey  Advertising; 
William  Campbell,  Hearst  Mag¬ 
azines;  and  Bayard  Sawyer, 
Business  Week;  and  others. 

Mr.  Weber,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Swift  &  Company, 
announced  plans  for  the  divi¬ 
sional  meetings  and  other  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  as  follows: 

Advertiser  and  Agencies 

Three  internationally  known 
executives  will  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  on  subjects 
of  vital  interest  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  buyer. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger,  vicepresl- 
dent  and  media  director,  Grey 
Advertising,  will  speak  on  the 
value  of  primary  versus  total 
audience  circulation  figures.  He 
will  compare  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  relative 
advertising  values  among  pri¬ 
mary  versus  pass-along  readers, 
and  discuss  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  in  the  overall  concept  of 
media  planning. 

Magazine  Orculatinn 

William  S.  Campbell,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  circula¬ 
tion,  Hearst  Magazines,  will 
speak  on  current  policies  and 
practices  in  building  and  main¬ 
taining  circulation.  Bayard  Saw¬ 
yer,  associate  publisher,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  will  discuss  the  role 
of  specialized  consumer  and 
business  publications. 

The  two  divisions  will  separ¬ 
ate  for  individual  business  ses- 


Meeting 

sions  with  R.  M.  Budd,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.,  as  chairman  of  the 
advertising  meeting,  and  Fred 
Wittner,  Fred  Wittner  Co.,  as 
chairman  of  the  agency  meeting. 

Business  Publications 

A  slidefilm  showing  the  use 
of  ABC  business  publication 
reports  will  be  previewed  at  this 
meeting,  and  members  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  computing  of  renewal 
percentages.  William  Littleford, 
Billboard  Publishing  Co.,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

Magazines 

S.  O.  Shapiro,  Look  magazine, 
is  chairman  of  this  meeting 
which  will  have  open  discussions 
on  rules  covering  renewal  claims 
and  premiums,  and  will  review 
proposed  changes  in  the  format 
of  the  Publisher’s  Statement. 

Farm  Publications 

A  discussion  by  members  will 
cover  population  analysis  break¬ 
down  and  proposed  changes  in 
the  Publisher’s  Statement.  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Babcock,  Farm  Journal, 
is  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Daily  Newspapers 

A  panel  discussion  on  adver¬ 
tising  will  highlight  this  meet¬ 
ing.  With  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  moderator,  the  panel  will 
include;  Douglas  Clark,  Sea¬ 
gram  Distillers  Corp.,  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers ;  Robert  Boulware, 
Fletcher  Richard,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau 
of  Advertising;  and  Herbert 
Moloney  Jr.,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  president  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Guide  &  Tribune,  is 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Weekly  Newspapers 

Members  will  hear  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  outlook  for 
national  advertising  in  weekly 
newspapers,  with  panelists: 
William  Ewen,  the  Borden  Co.; 


William  Fischer,  Independent 
Newspaper  Markets;  Bruce  Pax¬ 
ton,  Greater  Weeklies  Assen  i- 
ates;  and  Warren  Grieb,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representativ*  s. 
They  will  be  joined  by  an  agency 
executive  to  be  named  lati'r. 
John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford 
(Wis.)  Times-Press,  is  meeting 
chairman. 

An  important  activity  of  most 
of  the  meetings  will  be  nomina¬ 
tions  for  members  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions  becoming  vacant  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Seventeen  positions  on  the 
Board  will  be  filled  with  seven 
from  the  advertiser  division, 
four  from  the  advertising  agency 
division,  one  from  business  pub¬ 
lications,  one  from  magazines, 
three  from  daily  newspapers  and 
one  from  farm  publications. 

A  highlight  of  Thursday’s 
activities  will  be  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Problems  Facing  the 
Western  World,’’  The  panel  will 
include  Senators  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
(R),  Delaware;  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D),  Connecticut;  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  (R),  New  York;  and 
others  to  be  named.  The  panel 
will  have  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 
conductor  of  “Meet  the  Press,” 
as  its  moderator. 

Roy  Thomson’s  address  on 
Thursday  will  follow  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  Report  by  ABC  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Robert  W.  Boggs. 

On  Friday’s  program  will  be 
the  presentation  of  plaques  to 
1962  ABC  Promotion  Awards 
Competition  winners,  and  an 
address  by  Matthew  J.  Culligan, 
president  of  Curtis  Publishing 
Co. 

*  *  * 

KETUKNS  APPRECIATED 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
may  have  found  the  answer  to 
what  to  do  with  unsold  news¬ 
papers. 

When  an  employe  of  the  state 
mental  hospital  called  the  editor, 
William  H.  Ewing,  to  ask  for 
free  subscriptions,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  went  like  this: 

“How  many  do  you  need?” 

“Well,  we  have  19  wards. 
Some  wards  have  been  getting 
two  or  three  papers.  Now  that 
the  patients  have  tranquilizers 
they  read  more.  We’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  about  35  newspapers.” 

“What  happened?” 

“The  legislative  appropriation 
ran  out.  We  hope  to  get  it  back 
in  January.  But  meanwhile  we 
can’t  afford  to  buy  papers.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  guarantee  to 
give  you  35  free  subscriptions. 
But  I’ll  do  something.  How 
would  it  do  if  we  sent  you  day- 
old  papers?” 

A  pause.  “I  think  it  would  be 
all  right.  To  most  of  the  patients 
there’d  hardly  be  any  difference.” 

“Suppose  we  send  you  50  of 
yesterday’s  papers  every  day.” 

“That  would  be  wonderful.” 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Dr,  Allen’s  Prognosis 
Of  Newspapers  1982 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

North  Dakota  editors  here 
Sept.  22  received  a  20-point  pro¬ 
gram  from  a  journalism  educa¬ 
tor  to  increase  newspaper  effi¬ 
ciency,  improve  profits  and 
render  better  public  service. 

In  the  next  20  years,  said  Dr. 
Charles  Allen,  director  of  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University’s  school 
of  journalism,  these  features  will 
be  commonplace  if  a  cost-profit 
squeeze  is  to  be  overcome  in  the 
newspaper  business : 

1.  Every  paper  will  become  a 
picture  newspaper.  There  will 
be  new  ways  to  take  and  process 
pictures  and  faster  and  cheaper 
ways  to  get  them  into  print. 

2.  Ev’ery  reporter  will  soon 
carry  a  camera.  Picture  and 
story  will  come  back  together. 

3.  Every  reporter  of  public 
affairs  will  soon  carry  a  small 
tape  recorder  for  greater  accur¬ 
acy  and  speed  in  reporting 
speeches  and  interviews. 

4.  One  central  shop  will  be 
used  to  print  all  papers  in  one 
county  or  more. 

5.  Newsprint  will  be  made 
from  materials  now  considered 
waste,  and  reclaimed  print 
stock  will  sell  at  a  “relatively 
low  price.” 

No  15%  Commission 

6.  Media  will  rebel  at  paying 
15  percent  commission  that 
agencies  have  been  living  on  for 
many  years.  The  client  will  then 
pay  a  fee  for  the  agency’s  serv¬ 
ices,  will  bill  and  collect  the  net. 
Agencies  won’t  be  very  dis¬ 
pleased  because  they  no  longer 
can  live  on  15  percent. 

7.  News  will  be  written  so 
much  better  that  the  number  of 
stories  wdll  increase,  but  the 


average  length  will  decrease 
sharply. 

8.  Local  newspapers  will 
increase  and  intensify  the  cover¬ 
age  of  their  own  conununities 
and  decrease  their  national 
coverage. 

9.  Bookkeeping  and  cost 
accounting  can  even  now  be 
made  almost  automatic  with 
inexpensive  machines. 

10.  Newspapers  will  increase 
in  the  next  20  years.  “A  good 
many  suburban  weeklies”  will 
become  dailies  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  will  create  towns 
and  cities  demanding  local  pub¬ 
lications. 

11.  Newspaper  wages  will  rise. 
There  will  be  more  jobs  than 
well  prepared  people  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  at  least  10  years. 

In  the  While  House 

12.  More  newspapermen  will 
enter  public  service.  They  will 
become  senators  and  governors 
and  “if  the  two  major  parties 
don’t  produce  an  excellent  pair 
of  candidates  in  1964,  we  will 
elect  a  newspaperman  for  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

13.  The  wisest  of  newspaper 
publishers  will  interview  jour¬ 
nalism  students  in  their  junior 
year,  put  them  on  summer 
internships  and  hire  them  upon 
graduation. 

14.  Newspapers  will  be  sold  to 
the  subscribers  in  clubs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  where  dailies  and 
weeklies  serve  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 

15.  Dirt  causes  99  percent  of 
the  troubles  in  printing  machin¬ 
ery.  A  clean  shop  is  usually  an 
efficient  one. 

16.  Profitable  companies  are 
run  by  publishers  who  know 


that  good,  modem  machinery 
makes  money  and  steps  up 
production. 

17.  Able  publishers  know  they 
cannot  afford  to  spend  valuable 
time  making  flat  casts.  Let  the 
printers  run  the  shop. 

18.  Spend  too  much  time  on 
job  printing  and  “you  are  on 
your  way  out  of  the  newspaper 
business.” 

19.  Newspaper  management 
will  become  a  scientific  business. 

20.  To  hard  work  must  be 
added  earnestness  of  purpose, 
vision  to  see  what  is  good  for 
the  community  and  courage  to 
defend  the  unpopular  cause 
when  “you  believe  it  is  right.” 

Dr.  Allen,  the  first  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  has  published 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota,  taught  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  12 
years,  directed  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  for  three  years  and  was 
director  of  research  at  North¬ 
western  University  journalism 
school  for  some  20  years. 

• 

Wisconsin  Newsman 
On  U.  of  Cal.  Staff 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  former  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaperman,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  here  as  a  lecturer. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  a  Milwaukee 
Journal  staff  member  from  1931 
to  1936,  and  then  with  the  Madi- 
•son  Capital  Times.  He  also 
lectured  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism. 
He  served  five  terms  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Madison  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Apart  from  his  work  as  a 
reporter-photographer,  editor 
and  columnist,  Mr.  Jacobs  wrote 
two  books,  “We  Chose  the  Coun¬ 
try”  and  “Practical  Guide  for 
the  Beginning  Farmer,”  both 
published  by  Harper’s;  a  course 
on  “The  Community  Newspaper” 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
extension  division,  magazine 
articles  and  light  verse. 

• 

Journalism  Classes 
Of  Record  Size 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Undergraduate  enrollment  in 
the  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of 
Illinois,  in  the  fall  semester 
1961-62  rose  to  203,  highest  since 
1957,  Dean  Theodore  Peterson 
reports.  Graduate  enrollment 
was  78,  highest  in  history. 
Beginning  as  prejoumalism  stu¬ 
dents  were  115  freshmen,  the 
largest  in  a  decade. 

For  the  current  semester, 
undergraduate  enrollment  also 
is  203. 


Health  Science 
News  Seminar 
In  West  Virginia 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University  has 
announced  receipt  of  a  $5,140 
grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  finance  a  two-day 
Symposium  on  Health  Sciences 
Reporting.  It  will  take  place  at 
the  Medical  Center  here  Nov.  9 
and  10  for  members  of  the 
Mountain  State  press,  radio  and 
television.  The  program  will  be 
specifically  aimed  toward  better 
reporting  in  the  health  or 
medical  sciences. 

One  hundred  representatives 
of  news  media  will  be  paid 
approximately  $25  in  travel 
expenses  to  attend.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  NSF  grant. 

Four  science  writers  will  be 
brought  to  Morgantown  for  the 
program.  They  are:  Earl  Ubell, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ray 
Bruner,  Toledo  Blade;  John 
Troan,  Scripps-Howard  News 
Alliance,  and  Arthur  J,  Snider, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

One  highlight  of  the  program 
will  be  a  seminar — a  practical 
problem  in  journalism  specific¬ 
ally  designed  for  news  value  at 
the  time.  A  staff  member  of  the 
school  of  Medicine  will  orientate 
the  new'smen  to  a  medical  sub¬ 
ject,  give  the  lecture,  and  then 
point  out  possible  points  to  look 
for  in  coverage  of  the  seminar. 
The  staff  member  will  also  point 
out  possible  pitfalls  in  coverage. 
• 

Charles  Hulten  C^ts 
A  Fulbright  Grant 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Prof.  Charles  M.  Hulten, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  during  the  1962-1963 
academic  year  will  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Istanbul,  under 
a  Fulbright  grant. 

Prof.  Hulten  was  formerly 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
State  for  public  affairs  and  for 
administration,  and  general 
manager  of  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange 
Program,  with  long  service  in 
Washington  and  Paris. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  who 
had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Department  from  1939  to  1954, 
has  resumed  that  post  during 
Professor  Hulten’s  absence. 

Copley  Seminar 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Executives  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers  will  attend  a  seminar  on 
employe  relations  Nov.  8-11  at 
La  Casa  del  Zorro  here. 
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Paper  Sued 
For  Million 
By  Lawyer 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  lawsuit  for  $1,000,000  gen¬ 
eral  and  punitive  damages  has 
been  filed  in  the  Davidson 
County  Circuit  Court  here 
against  Tennessean  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  by  Earl  A.  McNabb, 
Nashville  attorney,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Davidson  County  Elec¬ 
tion  Commission. 

Mr.  McNabb  charged  that 
editorials,*  news  stories  and 
political  columns  published  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  con¬ 
cerning  the  Primary  Board’s 
certification  of  Second  Ward 
absentee  ballots  after  the  Aug. 
2  Democratic  primary  were 
"maliciously  false  and  defama¬ 
tory”  and  "especially  defama¬ 
tory  of  the  plaintiff  since  he 
was  chairman  of  said  board  and 
a  lawyer.” 

PlaintifT’s  Claim 

Mr.  McNabb  contended  the 
Primary  Board  acted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law. 

In  first  count  the  declaration 
quoted  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Tennessean  Aug.  9  en¬ 
titled  “Let  Erring  Primary 
Board  Clean  Up  Its  Own  Mess.” 
It  also  quoted  from  a  column  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  paper  by 
Joe  Hatcher,  the  newspaper’s 
political  writer,  entitled  “Board 
Ignores  Wall  Notice  on  Ab¬ 
sentees.” 

The  declaration  that  in  the 
editorial  and  article  “the  de¬ 
fendant  falsely  and  maliciously 
informed  the  public,  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  effect,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Primary  Board  had 
the  duty,  responsibility  and 
right  of  determining  the  legality 
of  absentee  ballots  in  the  Second 
Ward,”  and  violated  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws,  except  for  one  mem¬ 
ber  who  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  board. 

Editorials  Called  ‘Plain’ 

Mr.  McNabb  alleged  editori¬ 
als  and  articles  published  by  the 
Tennessean  in  connection  with 
the  Primary  Board’s  action 
“were  all  a  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  consistent  plan  and 
scheme  to  mislead  and  brain¬ 
wash  the  public  into  believing 
that  the  four  male  members  of 
the  Davidson  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  Primary  Board,  including 
plaintiff  as  chairman  thereof, 
had  violated  the  election  laws 
of  Tennessee  by  returning  to 
the  Second  Ward  precincts  the 
absentee  ballots  which  had  been 
delivered  to  plaintiff  by  the 


election  officers.” 

It  was  alleged  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  mislead  the  public  was 
“deliberate,  brazen  and  calcu¬ 
lated,”  and  the  statements  cal¬ 
culated  to  destroy  plaintiff  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  respected 
member  of  the  community. 

Runs  As  Independents 

Richard  Fulton,  a  Tennes¬ 
sean-supported  candidate  in  the 
Congressional  race,  ran  ahead 
of  Rep.  J.  Carlton  Loser,  prior 
to  counting  of  Second  Ward  ab¬ 
sentee  ballots,  which  were  un¬ 
successfully  challenged  by  Mr. 
Fulton.  Mr.  Loser  was  given  a 
plurality  by  the  Primary  Board. 
But  Mr.  Loser  later  declined  to 
accept  it  and  both  candidates 
are  running  as  Independents  in 
the  Nov.  6  election. 

In  declining  the  nomination, 
Mr.  Loser  said,  “I  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  nomination  for  this  high 


office  on  the  basis  of  absentee 
ballots  in  the  Second  Ward 
tainted  with  fraud.” 

The  Davidson  County  Grand 
Jury  is  investigating  reported 
election  irregularities  of  the 
Aug.  3  primary.  The  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  the  FBI  have 
also  been  conducting  extensive 
investigations. 

The  Tennessean  ran  a  page 
one  story  about  the  suit. 

After-Dinner  Snack 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  some 
30  executives  of  the  paper, 
hosted  a  dinner  party  for  250 
executives  in  the  transportation, 
retail  and  advertising  agency 
field  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  25.  After 
dinner  they  saw  a  telecast  of  the 
Patterson-Liston  championship 
fight  at  a  theatre. 


Bellingham  Herald 
Adds  Office  Space 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  business  and  advertising 
office  space  of  the  Bellingham 
Herald  is  being  expanded  in  a 
modernization  plan  which  elim¬ 
inates  much  of  the  expansive 
lobby  space.  Direct  flow  lines  are 
being  set  up  for  the  handling  of 
advertising  copy. 

Meanwhile  the  Perkins  Press 
newspaper  is  expanding  its 
circulation  to  the  south.  Sub¬ 
scription  gains  followed  the 
launching  of  a  weekly  sampling 
operation,  Ben  H.  Sefrit,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  reported. 

Local  merchants  are  cooper¬ 
ating  with  special  advertising  in 
Thursday  editions. 

The  activity  was  stimulated 
by  the  loss  of  Canadian  trade 
following  the  depreciation  of 
that  country’s  dollar. 


Condense,  expand,  italicize, 
W  bounce,  stagger  or  curve ...  do 
1  creative  headline  jobs  free  from 
I  mechanical  limitation  (note  the 
I  heading  on  this  ad).  2800  variations 
1  from  a  single  basic  film  alphabet ! 
Get  full  information  about  the 
1*11010  1  YcosiTOR . . .  the  most 
advanced  and  versatile  photo 
typesetting  and  lettering 
equipment  on  the  market 
today.  Send  for  the 
brochure  described  below! 


This  12-page 
brochure  and 
actual  lettering  samples 
will  he  mailed  to  you 
immediately— Write  for 
it  today  on  your  letterhead! 
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SCAN  A-GRAVER  DUAL  SCREEN 


produces  same  size  engravings 


up  to  8"  by  10"  in  either  of  two 


screens.  One  machine  produces 


both  coarse  screen  halftones  for 


SCAN'A'GRAVER  CADET  produces  halftone  engravings 


newspapers  and  fine  screen  en^ 


the  same  size  as  original  copy  up  to  6"  x  8' 


gravings  for  job  shop  work. 


ALL  SCAN-A-GRAVERS 


There  are  four  Scan-A-Gravers®  to  fit  your 
needs  and  budget.  You  can  switch  models  as  your 

business  grows  and  engraving  needs  expand. 


Only  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  electronic  en-  Fairchild  engravings  are  made  on  Scan-A- 
gravers  for  you  to  choose  from.  You  can  select  the  Plate®,  a  low  cost,  long  wearing  engraving  mate- 

model  that  best  fits  your  needs  and  budget  now,  rial  specially  formulated  to  provide  a  perfect 

and  upgrade  to  another  model  at  any  time.  Fair-  halftone  dot  and  top  quality  reproduction.  These 
child’s  full  line  makes  it  easy,  and  profitable,  to  engraving  are  flexible,  easily  mortised  or  shaped 

match  your  engraving  requirements  as  they  grow.  with  scissors  or  knife.  They  can  be  printed  direct 

All  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  produce  or  matted— both  with  excellent  results.  And  you 

crisp,  high  quality  halftones  — conveniently,  auto-  can  save  unengraved  pieces  of  Scan-A-Plate  for 

matically,  quickly,  economically,  right  in  your  future  use. 
plant.  The  more  you  use  your  Scan-A-Graver, 

the  less  it  costs  per  engraving!  Operation  of  these  For  the  full  story  on  the  complete  Scan-A- 
compact  machines  is  easy  and  quickly  learned.  Graver  line,  mark  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


ARE  NOT  ALIKE ! 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  ILLUSTRATOR  en¬ 
graves  directly  from  photographs 
35mm.  to  8"  by  10"  same  size,  or 
enlarges  from  any  print  size  up  to  4" 
by  5",  in  either  of  two  ratios,  up  to  5 
columns;  permits  simultaneous  enlarg¬ 
ing,  and  selective  editing  or  cropping 
of  copy  right  on  the  machine. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  OR  LEASE  YOUR 
SCAN-A-GRAVER:  Many  publishers 
prefer  to  purchase  their  equipment 
—  others  favor  leasing.  Either  way, 
Fairchild  offers  a  Plan  to  satisfy  in¬ 
dividual  preferences.  A  Fairchild  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
full  information  and  to  discuss  the 
advantages  of  both  Plans. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
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SCAN-A-SIZER  reduces  or  enlarges 
continuously  up  to  4  times  directly 
from  original  copy.  Without  interme¬ 
diate  steps,  it  produces  engravings  up 
to  12%"  by  16",  eliminating  photo¬ 
copying.  Select  any  two  screens  from 
eight  different  combinations.  Large 
flat  copyholder  permits  using  mounted 
pictures,  fabrics,  paste-ups,  wash 
drawings,  wallpaper,  etc. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Bold  Editor  Braved 
Bullets  and  Boycotts 


By  Ray  Er^in 

THE  INDEPENDENT  MAN  —  The 
Story  of  \V.  O.  Saunders  and  His 
DeliKhtfully  Difterein  Newspaper,  The 
Indef'endent.  By  Keith  Saunders.  282 
pages,  Saunders  Press,  5120  Chevy 
Chase  Parkway,  N.W.,  Washington 
8,  D.  C.  $5. 

The  personal  editor — individ¬ 
ualistic  in  style  and  death-defy¬ 
ing  in  fearless  defense  of  pun- 
gently  proclaimed  principles — 
is  a  vanishing  if  not  vanished 
leader  of  men  and  inventor  of 
ideas. 

One  of  the  boldest  of  the 
brave  breed  was  W.  0.  Saun¬ 
ders,  embattled  editor  of  The 
Independent,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.,  from  the  time  he  founded 
it  in  1908  until  1937.  (He  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  1940). 

“The  Independent  Man”  had 
his  invincible  courage  tested  by 
gunfire,  threats,  beatings,  boy¬ 
cotts  by  advertisers  intimidated 
by  political  bosses  and  libel 
suits  (40  retractions  demanded 
in  40  days).  He  survived  and  he 
never  wavered  in  putting  prin¬ 
ciple  above  pelf  or  preferment. 

National  Reputation 

Indeed,  he  built  his  weekly 
newspaper  into  a  local  force  for 
civic  righteousness  and  himself 
into  a  nationally  recognized 
magazine  contributor.  The 
Wright  Brothers  Memorial  on 
Kill  Devil  Hills  and  “The  Lost 
Colony”  play  on  Roanoke  Island, 
scene  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
ill-fated  settlement  in  the  1580s, 
are  enduring  evidence  of  his 
vision  and  energetic  leadership. 

“If  the  South  had  40  editors 
like  W.  0.  Saunders,  it  could 
be  rid  of  its  troubles  in  five 
years,”  H.  L.  Mencken  once 
said.  If  the  nation  had  one  like 
him  today,  it  would  be  better  off. 

He  was  mercurial  and  versa¬ 
tile  in  style  and  subject — pro¬ 
vocative,  controv'ersial,  enter¬ 
taining,  sulphurous,  bawdy — yet 
always  steadfast  in  principle. 
His  was  “an  eternal,  untiring 
quest  for  worthy  causes  to 
champion,  false  idols  to  smash 
and  hidebound  traditions  to 
jolt.” 

Son  Shot 

Small  wonder,  considering 
the  place  and  the  period,  that 
he  had  to  defy  and  disperse  with 
pistol  fire  a  mob  raging  for  his 
blood  in  front  of  his  house. 

His  son  and  biogi’apher  re¬ 
ceived  shotgun  pellets  in  his  legs 


when  ambushed  at  night  by 
a  would-be  assassin.  Keith 
Saunders  today  is  executive 
editor  of  Air  Trai'cl,  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  newspaper  service  on 
The  Independent,  the  Raleigh 
Tiniest,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

“In  the  eai-ly  years  of  his 
free  -  swinging,  name  -  calling, 
rough  -and-  ready  newspaper, 
‘W.  0.’  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  shot  at  once,  assaulted 
from  ambush  several  times, 
threatened  with  a  tar-and- 
feather  pai’ty  and  sued  for  libel 
some  50  or  60  times,”  the  author 
notes  in  his  preface.  “Only  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  a 
tough  hide,  a  sense  of  humor, 
was  right  most  of  the  time  and 
^Wished  his  weekly  in  a  state 
with  a  liberal  libel  law  kept  this 
brash  young  editor  from  being 
incarcerated  or  assassinated. 

“W.  0.  Saunders  was  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  and  because  he  was 
such  a  man  he  was  ever  ready 
to  do  battle  with  anyone  who 
would  assay  to  cheat,  lie  to,  de¬ 
ceive,  defraud,  bamboozle,  take 
advantage  of,  trample,  or  other¬ 
wise  wrong  or  abuse  a  fellow 
common  man.” 

No  Country  rx)rrespondcnce 

Contrary  to  custom.  Editor 
Saunders  never  used  country 
correspondence,  contending  the 
writers  merely  chronicle  trivial 
travels  of  their  personal  friends 
and  miss  real  news  like  a  sui¬ 
cide,  a  murder,  a  moonshine 
still  raid,  a  fire  or  calamity.  He 
credited  his  readers  with  the 
intelligence  to  prefer  reading 
stimulating  ideas  and  opinions 
in  his  columns  and  not  trivia. 
One  device  for  getting  across 
his  often  iconoclastic  ideas  fre¬ 
quently  was  to  write  a  column 
of  dialogue  between  the  “Bank 
Clerk”  and  the  “Soda  Jerker.” 

It  was  a  serious  crusade  with 
Editor  Saunders,  not  just  a 
stunt,  when  he  paraded  Fifth 
Avenue  in  pajamas  (1929),  at¬ 
tracting  international  publicity 
for  his  advocacy  of  sensible 
Summer  clothes  for  men. 

W.  O.  Saunders  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time,  especially  in 
his  attitude  toward  racial  rela¬ 
tions.  Hear  this  Southern  editor 
thunder  40  years  ago:  “To  keep 
another  man  in  the  ditch,  you’ve 
got  to  stay  in  the  ditch  with 
him.” 

Not  even  his  own  beloved 


craft  was  left  unscathed  by  his  Henry  Makow,  who  at  the  age 
pungent  pen,  which  indited  and  of  11  became  the  youngest  news- 
indicted:  “The  most  dependent,  paper  columnist  (“Ask  Henry,” 
servile,  spineless,  opinionless  Toronto  Telegram  News  Ser\- 
and  fearstricken  thing  I  know,  ice),  has  turned  12  and  turned 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  author  (again  the  youngest) 
class  of  ministerial  brethren,  is  with  a  book  “Ask  Henry” 
the  average  American  daily  or  (Prentice-Hall,  $2.95).  Henry, 
weekly  newspaper.”  who  might  be  called  the  “Dear 

The  son  sums  the  father’s  Abby”  of  the  peanut-butter  set, 
work:  has  attracted  wide  attention  for 

“The  Independent  was  a  wide-  his  weekly  column  of  advice  to 
ly  read,  widely  quoted  and  parents  and  children,  who  write 
widely  respected  country  news-  him  about  their  problems.  He 
paper,  largely  because  it  mir-  began  his  column  in  the  Ottawa 
rored  the  personality  of  an  edi-  (Ont.)  Journal  in  his  home 
tor  with  profound  convictions;  town, 
a  rare  facility  for  self-expres-  ^  ,  m  l 

sion;  a  penchant  and  a  zest  for  Jacob  Baal-Teshuva,  ^ 
crusading;  an  above  average  Israeli  journalist  and  Unit^ 
knowledge  of  religion,  philoso-  Nations  correspondent  is  edi- 
phy  and  psychology;  a  Rabelai-  Israel 

sian  sense  of  humor;  and  a  dis-  New 

tinct  affinity  for  the  common  York,  $0.95).  President 

..  nedy  and  former  Presidents 

In  the  book’s  foreword,  Harry  Truman  of  th®  U.S.,  Auriol  of 
Golden  places  W.  0.  Saunders  France  and  Fibres  of  Costa 
beside  those  other  personal  edi-  Ri®®  among  46  contributors, 
tors  —  Marion  Reedy,  E.  W.  including  syndicated  columnists 
Howe,  Oscar  Ameringer  and  El®nnor  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
William  Allen  White.  Golden  and  fomer  foreip  cor- 

Where  is  the  personal  editor  respondent  Robert  St.  John, 
today  who  has  the  conviction,  Stanley  Walker,  former  city 
courage  and  care  to  hold  a  can-  York  Herald  Trib- 

did,  truthful,  undistorted  mirror  jg  author  of  another  book, 

to  an  American  community  to  t^is  one  about  his  native  state 
let  It  see  itself  whole  in  all  its  present  home,  “Texas” 

beauty  and  all  its  ugliness?  (Viking,  Oct.  17). 

Illllllllllllllllllll|,lllllllilllll,l,lllllllllll,l,|,|l^^  “An  _  Educator’s  Gmde  For 
Preparing  Articles  For  Periodi- 
n  cals”  is  title  of  a  mimeographed 

tfy  pamphlet  by  Prof.  James  Carty, 

professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  publications  of  Beth- 
College,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from 
Prof.  Carty  for  $1. 

iam  G.  Schofield,  Paul  Harvey,  news  editor  of 
in  civilian  life  is  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 

il  writer  for  the  Tribune  for  40  years,  has  com- 
ss.)  Traveler,  is  pieted  a  volume  based  on  his 
‘Destroyers — 60  newspaper  columns, 
irge  format  book 

200  photos  and  Lucius  Beebe  and  Charles 
ich  Rand  McNally  Clegg,  former  editors  of  the 
es  Nov.  24  (Oct.  6  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Territor- 
rea  only).  Capt.  iO'l  Enterprise,  are  authors  of  a 
recently  recalled  handsome,  large  format  book, 
along  with  a  num-  “When  Beauty  Rode  The  Rails 
lewspapermen  and  — A.  Pictorial  Album  of  Old- 
newsmen  to  direct  time  Railroading”  (Doubleday, 

I  Information  Bu-  $6.95,  Oct.  12).  Mr.  Beebe  is 
’•  the  Navy  to  over-  the  editorial  page  staff 

n-wide  celebration  ot  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

anniversary  of  de-  -America’s  Race  For  The 
Moon,”  subtitled  “The  New 
Nossal,  formerly  York  Times’  Story  of  Project 
correspondent  for  Apollo,”  will  be  published  by 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Random  House  Nov.  23.  Hard- 
w  on  the  paper’s  cover  is  $3.95  and  soft-cover  is 
d,  is  author  of  a  Six  Times  reporters,  all 

ished  book,  “Date-  of  whom  have  been  on  the  spot 
during  important  happenings  in 
the  lunar  program,  are  repre- 
jolitical  writer  for  seated  in  the  19  chapters :  David 
d  Press,  is  author  Binder,  Gladwin  Hill,  Robert 
iservative:  Barry  K.  Plumb,  Harold  M.  Schmeck 
[Doubleday,  $4.50,  Jr.,  Walter  Sullivan  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Witkin. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Capt.  William  G.  Schofield, 
USNR,  who  in  civilian  life  is 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  is 
author  of  “Destroyers — 60 
Years,”  a  large  format  book 
($7.50)  with  200  photos  and 
paintings,  which  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.  publishes  Nov.  24  (Oct.  6 
in  Boston  area  only).  Capt. 
Schofield  was  recently  recalled 
to  active  duty  along  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  newspapermen  and 
radio  and  tv  newsmen  to  direct 
the  Command  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  set  up  by  the  Navy  to  over¬ 
see  the  nation-wide  celebration 
of  the  60th  anniversary  of  de¬ 
stroyers. 

Frederick  Nossal,  formerly 
Far  Eastern  correspondent  for 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  and  now  on  the  paper’s 
editorial  board,  is  author  of  a 
recently  published  book,  “Date¬ 
line  Peking.” 

Jack  Bell,  political  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press,  is  author 
of  “Mr.  Conservative:  Barry 
Goldwater”  (Doubleday,  $4.50, 
312  pages). 
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Newspaper  ‘Jetman’ 
Expects  No  A- War 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

One  of  that  growinff  new  club 
of  journalists  —  a  “jetman”  — 
expects  plenty  of  bullets  but  no 
atomic  war  this  year  or  next. 

Serge  Fliegers,  kept  on  the 
ready  by  Hearst  Headline  Serv¬ 
ice  to  hurry  to  trouble  spots, 
bases  his  optimism  on  close  con¬ 
tacts  he  has  built  up  with  world 
leaders. 

He  came  to  New  York  from 
Berlin,  where  he  covered  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  “Wall.” 
Normally  his  base  is  Paris. 

“Khrushchev  doesn’t  want  a 
nuclear  war,”  Mr.  Fliegers  said. 
“He  sincerely  believes  that  capi¬ 
talism  is  doomed  to  collapse 
without  any  Soviet  assistance. 

“In  West  Berlin  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  thinks  ‘salami  tactics’  will 
win  for  him.  Allied  authority, 
he  hopes,  will  be  sliced  so  thin  it 
will  suddenly  be  no  more.” 

For  the  long  run,  the  Hearst 
reporter  is  not  optimistic.  In 
Russia,  Stalinists  who  take  the 
hard  stand  are  getting  stronger 
again,  he  said. 

“Should  Communist  China  get 
nuclear  bombs — watch  out!”,  he 
added. 

Mr.  Fliegers  speaks  Russian 
and  six  other  languages.  His 
mother  is  a  White  Russian.  His 
father  was  engaged  in  medical 
research  in  Geneva.  Serge  went 
to  school  in  Lausanne,  then  to 
London  University,  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Institute  of  International 
Studies  in  Geneva,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Geneva,  and  graduate 
school  at  Harvard  in  1941. 

Foiled  Censorship 

In  1957,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Moscow  bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  At  an 
embassy  reception  his  fluency 
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in  Russian  helped  him  get 
acquainted  with  Khrushchev, 
then  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party. 

“I  got  to  know  Khrushchev 
well,”  he  said.  “There  was  a 
time  when  we  got  together  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  He  is  an 
extremely  emotional  man,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  has  an  ice-cold 
intellect.” 

Mr.  Fliegers  was  able  in  1957 
to  get  a  dispatch  through  Rus¬ 
sian  censorship  that  foretold  the 
Khrushchev  advance  to  power 
and  the  downfall  of  Bulganin 
and  Marshal  Zhukov. 

It  was  at  an  embassy  party 
in  Moscow.  Khrushchev,  usually 
punctual,  was  a  half-hour  late. 
He  looked  perturbed  on  arrival. 
Rumors  were  rife  of  a  coming 
change. 

“I  decided  to  bluff,”  Mr. 
Fliegers  said.  “Going  up  to 
Khrushchev  I  said  in  Russian, 
‘I  know  everything.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  you  do,  do  you,’  he 
replied.  Whereupon  he  unfolded 
a  long  Russian  fable  about  three 


Serge  Fliegers 

prisoners  the  concluding  line  of 
which  was  ‘I  must  be  first.’ 

“That  was  enough  for  me.  I 
knew  I  had  a  big  story.  One  way 
to  foil  the  censors  was  to  have 
a  tourist  do  the  telephoning.  I 
made  a  deal  with  Rhona 
Churchill  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  The  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  the  Daily  Mail  were  first 
with  this  story.” 

Died  in  His  Arms 

Recently  in  Algiers,  Jetman 
Fliegers  faced  bullets. 

“It’s  human  nature  to  run  the 
other  way  when  you  hear  gun¬ 
fire,”  he  related.  “But  in  our 
business  you  steel  yourself  to  do 


the  opposite.  Running  toward 
the  shots  I  saw  ahead  of  me  on 
the  Rue  d’Isly  a  three-machine 
gun  post.  Although  French 
soldiers,  they  were  firing  at  a 
peaceful  procession  of  French 
civilians.  They  were  marching 
up  the  street  singing  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise.  As  I  watched  an  elderly 
grey-haired  Frenchman  standing 
beside  me  was  hit  in  the  head 
by  a  bullet.  The  blood  splattered 
all  over  mei  He  died  in  my 
arms.” 

Mr.  Fliegers  said  most  “jet- 
men”  he  meets  around  the  world 
represent  newspapers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany. 

“Where  next  for  Fliegers?”, 
Milton  Kaplan,  editor  of  Hearst 
Headline  Seiwice,  was  a.sked. 

“I’m  not  clairvoyant,”  he 
replied.  “Tell  me  where  the  big¬ 
gest  story  of  the  western  world 
will  break.” 

• 

Adds  Supplement 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has 
started  carrying  the  Saturday 
Canadian  Weekly  supplement 
which  started  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  Montreal  La  Presse 
and  the  Star  Weekly  earlier  this 
year.  The  color  supplement  is 
produced  by  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Toronto  Star  at 
Toronto  and  features  Canadian 
news  articles. 


funny 


mirrors 


can  distort  the  way  you  look.  Old  reputations  twist  the 
facts,  too.  Take  Iowa,  for  example.  Big  farm  state, 
corn,  hogs,  cattle.  Just  plain  folks  wearing  high- 
button  shoes.  Everybody  lives  on  a  farm.  Not  so. 
Your  facts  are  rusty  if  you  look  for  rustics.  Census 
takers  found  more  lowans  in  urban  centers  than  out. 
Production:  $2.5  billion  from  farms;  $5.4  billion 
from  industry.  Diversified  industry,  too:  appliances, 
chemicals,  machinery,  food  products,  electronics. 
Enduring:  Iowa  is  still  the  midwest’s 
top  farm  state.  And  advertisers  still 
cash  in  on  this  fact:  3  out  of 
every  5  lowans  read  the  same  news¬ 
paper. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 
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EDUCATION  BEAT 

(l>ir!«l  «>f  Tmo  Articles) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  students  bepan  troop- 
inp  back  to  classrooms  last 
month  more  than  a  few  were 
walkinp  in  the  wake  of  educa¬ 
tion  articles  written  by  weeklies 
in  their  communities. 

Many  editors,  aware  that 
school  news  is  one  of  their  most 
important  areas  of  coverape, 
produced  back-to-school  curtain 
raisers.  Two  excellent  examples 
of  such  report  inp  came  out  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and  the  For¬ 
rest  Hills  section.  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Special  Edition 

On  Aup.  17,  the  tabloid  Scotts¬ 
dale  Arizonian  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  24-pape  education  issue  fea- 
turinp  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  new  superintendant  of 
schools  and  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributed  articles  by  leadinp  pro¬ 
fessional  people  in  the  area.  The 
issue  covered  a  wide  spectrum 
of  learninp  from  life  in  a  board- 
inp  school  to  educatinp  the  able 
child. 

From  June  14  throuph  Aup. 
23  the  Long  Island  Post  ran  an 
11-part  series  dealinp  with  acute 
school  problems  in  Forrest  Hills 
and  the  surroundinp  area.  It 
caused  action  and  reaction. 

In  both  the  above  weeklies  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  cominp 
school  term  by  examininp  the 
state  of  education  in  their 
respective  locales.  Their  efforts 
could  ser\’e  as  blueprints  for 
other  papers  contemplatinp  this 
type  of  coverape. 

The  Arizonian’s  front  pape 
keyed  the  special  issue.  A  three- 
column  wide,  7%-inch  deep  cut 
of  Superintendent  Charles  Holt 
dominated  it.  Contributed  arti¬ 
cles  were  listed  on  this  pape: 
“Educatinp  the  able  student,” 
“The  challenpe  of  collepe,”  “The 
importance  of  pre-school,”  “The 
home  and  school  health,”  “Repin 
in  the  elementary  school,”  “A 
prowinp  parochial  school,”  “Put- 
tinp  Parents  in  their  place”  and 
“The  Boardinp  School  Role.” 

The  WTiters,  all  local  and  all 
of  whom  were  paid,  were  named 
under  the  above  list.  They  were 
the  principal  of  an  elementary 
school;  the  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Citizens  for  Strenptheninp 
Public  Education;  the  vice¬ 
mayor  of  a  town  in  the  area;  a 
hiph  school  principal;  a  doctor; 
a  member  of  the  local  school 
board ;  the  assistant  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  affairs  of  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University;  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  day  school ;  a  woman 


who  specialized  in  pre-school 
traininp  proprams;  and  a  pri- 
V'ate  school  director. 

Que»<tion!«  and  Ansncrs 

The  major  piece  on  Dr.  Holt 
was  a  double-pape  spread  in  the 
form  of  questions-and-answers 
and  asked  such  thinps  as: 

•  How  do  parents  fit  into  the 
education  propram  here? 

•  Do  you  have  the  time  to 
accomplish  the  so-called  basic 
thinps? 

•  Summer  school  propram  is 
steadily  wideninp.  Are  you  poinp 
to  encourape  that  here? 

•  The  intellipent  child  vs.  the 
creative  child.  What  can  the 
educator  do  about  it? 

•  What  relationship  do  tests 
bear  to  ratinp  a  student’s 
education. 

Eipht  candid  shots  of  Dr. 
Holt,  taken  durinp  the  interview 
by  Tom  Woodward,  a  freelance 
photoprapher,  were  interspersed 
throuph  the  two  papes.  Some  of 
the  educator’s  quotes  were  used 
as  captions. 

Dr.  Holt’s  answers  were  full 
and  informative — “Amonp  our 
pifted  pupils  the  truly  creative 
child  is  perhaps  our  most  nep- 
lected” — and  the  interview  pro- 
\dded  an  excellent  introduction 
of  the  new  school  head  to  the 
Scottsdale  community. 

The  other  articles  were  of  the 
same  hiph  caliber: 

•  “.  .  .  the  able  child  needs 
in  his  teacher  a  person  of  imap- 
ination,  sympathy  and  a  richly 
trained  intellipence.” — Robert 
W.  Herbert,  headmaster, 
Phoenix  Day  School. 

•  “Studies  show  that  the  child 
enterinp  public  school  with  pre¬ 
school  experience  adjusts  more 
readily  than  do  those  without 
this  experience.” — Marparet 
Standish,  Scottsdale  Pre-School 
&  Kinderparten. 

•  “Theirs  [children  in  board¬ 

inp  school]  will  be  the  kind  of 
person-to-person  education  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  school 
that  serves  only  its  local  com¬ 
munity  .  .  — Henry  C.  Wick, 

director,  the  Judson  School. 

All  of  the  contributed  articles 
were  accompanied  by  pictures  of 
the  authors. 

There  was  also  an  editorial 
which  discussed  many  of  the 
problems  suppested  by  Dr.  Holt 
and  the  others. 

Accordinp  to  Dickson  Hart¬ 
well,  Arizonian  co-ed  it  or  and 
publisher,  the  impact  of  this  spe¬ 


cial  edition  was  larpe.  The 
paper  sold  out  on  an  overrun  of 
10  percent  and  the  school  board 
boupht  500  copies  to  use  in 
recruitment. 

Mr.  Hartwell  worked  on  the  i25  YEARS  —  The  Genrseo 
basic  story  about  Dr.  Holt.  His  Y.)  Livingston  Repnhli- 

wife,  Patricia,  tackled  the  job  celebrated  its  125th  biith- 
of  contributors.  (She  s  the  other  jay  Sept.  21  with  an  open 
half  of  the  co-editor  and  pub-  }^ouse.  'The  weekly  newspaper, 
lisher  team.)  which  never  has  missed  an  issue, 

Mr.  Hartwell  was  formerly  a  founded  Sept.  19,  1837, 

freelance  writer  for  Colliers  Whip  sponsorship  by 

Saturday  Evening  Post  and  gamuel  P.  Allen.  Pape  1  of  its 
Readers  Digest;  in  public  rela-  issue  carried  President 

tions  with  Robinson-Hannapan  Martin  Van  Buren’s  messape  to 
and  Hill  and  Knowlton ;  and  a  Conpress,  tryinp  to  explain  the 
columnist  for  Spadea  and  North  depression  of  1837.  After  nine 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  y^^rs,  Mr.  Allen  sold  out  and 
He  wrote  Executive  Report  went  to  work  for  the  Rochester 
for  NEA  before  buyinp  the  Democrat.  He  reacquired  owner- 
Arizonian  last  Sprinp.  gj^jp  1374  and  was  succeeded 

Mrs.  Hartwell,  a  Wellesley  ^^y  ^Uigon  R.  Scott,  whose  son, 
and  Columbia  praduate,  was  j^te  M.  Reed  Scott,  ran  the 
formerly  a  war  correspondent  p^per  until  he  sold  it  in  1947 
and  with  CBS’  special  events  its  present  publisher,  Ray  C. 
department.  She  worked  for  Sherman. 

Collier’s  and  Woman's  Home  '  *  *  ♦ 

Companian  and  for  eipht  years  jhE  FAMILY  _  After 

previous  to  Scottsdale  was  direc-  havinp  had  46  years  of  pub- 
tor  of  information  for  the  UN  Ughinp  activity  with  the  Boone- 
Children’s  Fund.  (Mrs.  Hart-  (Ark.)  Democrat,  Mrs. 

well  headed  the  Christmas  Card  Lo^jg  Hampton  has  retired  as 
propram  of  UNISEF.)  co-publisher.  Back  in  1916  she 

The  Hartwells  have  laid  heavy  started  workinp  in  the  local 
emphasis  on  education  news  newspaper  office  when  her  hus- 
since  they  first  boupht  the  b^nd,  the  late  Max  Hampton, 
weekly.  One  of  their  initial  ^as  called  to  National  Guard 
efforts  was  a  four-part  series  on  juty  alonp  the  Mexican  border, 
teachinp  machines,  propram  After  he  returned  from  military 
learninp  and  tv  in  the  schools,  service,  Mrs.  Hampton  con- 
They  now  have  the  new  super-  tinued  assistinp  the  editor  and 
intendent  writinp  a  monthly  assumed  management  of  the 
column  on  problems  in  the  school  publishinp  and  printing  busi- 
system  and  they  plan  to  make  ness.  Mrs.  Hampton  has  sold  her 
the  pre-back-to-school  issue  an  interest  in  the  Democrat  to  her 
annual  event.  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr. 

“We  just  wanted  to  give  our  and  Mrs.  Val  Zachariah. 
readers  an  impression  about  Dr.  *  « 

S’Lys’’ortTe^speci^redR?^^  SANDPILE  ROYALTY-The 
"Herr^f  a  Lw^ucSor  S  ^erea  (Ohio)  which  has 

the  community.  Who  was  he?  ^een  running  pictures  of  ch.l- 
What  did  he  think  about  dren  in  its  Sandpile  Contest,  re¬ 
education’  ceived  so  many  entries  it  ex- 

“A  ^  ,  oi  «  tended  the  contest  two  weeks. 

“And  we  also  wanted  to  give  »  .  o  1.  or,  u  i.  00 

...  ...  ...  As  of  Sept.  20,  when  it  ran  32 

some  sidebars  with  points  of  ,, 

f  ,  photos,  150  youngsters  had  en- 

view  on  other  areas  of  education  T  .  j 

that  many  of  readers  were  con-  *  '  *  ♦  * 

The  Hartwells  and  the  Ari-  SECOND  PAPER  Dean 

zonian  succeeded  in  doing  both  Leonard,  who  publishes  the 
admirably.  weekly  Independence  (Ore.) 

(Next  w'eek:  The  Long  Island  Enterprise  has  announced  plans 
p^gQ  to  start  the  West  Salem  (Ore.) 

^  Citizen.  The  residential  area  is 

served  by  two  dailies. 

Hearst’s  Grandson  • 

Married  in  New  York  Finch  Buys  Weekly 

John  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Springer.  N.  M. 

assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Lawrence  R.  Finch,  publisher 
New  York  Mirror,  and  grand-  of  the  daily  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.) 
son  of  the  late  William  Ran-  Optic,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
dolph  Hearst  Sr.,  was  married  Springer  (N.  M.)  Tribune.  The 
Sept.  30  to  Miss  Patricia  Lusk  announcement  was  made  by  Ed 
Tenney  at  St.  James  Protestant  Guthmann,  publisher  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  Tribune  since  1937.  The  sale 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  also  includes  the  business  of  the 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tenney  of  Tribune  Press,  job  printing 
New  York  and  Islip,  L.  1.  operation. 
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Milwaukee  Loses 
Okl  Polish  Paper 

Milwaukee 

A  tax  office  padlock  put  the 
Kurycr  Polski  out  of  business 
here  this  week.  The  Polish- 
language  newspapei*,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1847,  had  been  in 
financial  difficulty  the  past 
several  years  and  owed  $9,000 
in  withholding  taxes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bogus- 
lawski,  who  took  over  the  paper 
in  1960,  said  they  had  poured 
$10,000  into  it  and  had  been 
living  on  a  combined  salary  of 
$85  a  week.  The  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  came  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  told  them  they  were  out 
of  business,  Mrs.  Boguslawski 
said. 

At  one  time  the  paper  had  a 
sale  of  45,000  copies  as  a  daily. 

It  went  to  weekly  with  19,000 
circulation  last  year  and  fell  off 
to  14,000  recently. 

“It  is  a  personal  tragedy  it 
has  to  die,”  said  Mr.  Boguslaw¬ 
ski.  “We  just  have  no  money.” 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Campbellsville,  Ky. 

J.  P.  Gozder,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Campbellsville  (Ky.) 
News-Journal  since  1910,  has 
sold  the  paper,  its  plant,  and 
equipment  to  Carroll  Knicely, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Daily  Times,  and  Eugene 

C.  Harter,  Jr.,  Des  Plaines,  Ill., 
sales  manager  of  Inland  Sales 
and  Leasing  Corporation. 

Mr.  Harter  has  assumed  j 
active  management  with  the  I 
titles  of  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

«  « 

Claremont,  Minn. 

Lo.slie  M.  Taylor  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Clarem.ont  News 
from  Dana  A.  Hinckley,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  businesses  for  40  years. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Belle 
Plain.e  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
Adrian  (Minn.)  Nobles  County 
Review.  Mr.  Hinckley  will 
remain  with  the  News  in  an 
editorial  capacity. 

«  *  * 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  La  Jolla  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1912  and  published  by 
the  same  family  since  1924,  has 
been  purchased  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  H.  Hall  by  Clinton 

D.  McKinnon  and  his  son,  Dan 
McKinnon,  publishers  of  the  ^ 
Pacific  Beach  North  Shore  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Mrs.  Hall’s  father,  J.  Will  ' 
Shaw,  acquired  the  Journal  in 
1924. 

!  Mr  Hall  will  establish  a  print-  I 
ing  and  journalism  department 
in  the  La  Jolla  Country  Day 
School,  a  private  school. 


Motley  Theme: 

Exclamatory, 

Explanatory 

Parade  magazine  put  on  a 
show  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal’s  Newsreel  Theater 
this  week,  catching  scores  of 
advertising  men  on  their  way 
to  work. 

It  was  a  film  presentation  in 
which  Arthur  “Red”  Motley, 
publisher,  was  supposedly  speak¬ 
ing  to  editors  of  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  distributing  newspapers, 
telling  them  why  Parade  eschews 
“accent  editing”  (single  sub¬ 
jects),  emphasizes  recipes  for 
easily  obtainable  foods,  gives 
women  a  variety  of  patterns,  not 
just  for  dresses,  and  avoids 
articles  that  jump  to  back  pages 
of  the  magazine. 

DifTerence 

Mr.  Motley  pointed  up  some 
things  of  particular  interest  to 
admen  and  stressed  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  electronic 
media  and  newspapers.  Radio 
and  television,  he  said,  deal  in 
exclamatory  news  while  the 
newspapers  print  explanatory 
news. 


Sweetland  Sells  Paper 

Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Sweet- 
land  have  sold  the  Milwaukie 
Review  to  a  corporation  headed 
by  Dale  Johnson,  former  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Idaho  newsman.  Mr. 
Sweetland,  an  Oregon  state 
senator,  has  published  the  Re¬ 
view  and  the  North  Clackamas 
Shopper  since  1954.  He  fomnerly 
published  the  Molalla  Pioneer, 
the  Newport  News  and  the 
Oregon  Democrat. 

Mr.  Sweetland,  who  is  leaving 
the  state  senate  in  January,  re¬ 
cently  was  named  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Indonesian- 
American  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Johnson  previously  was 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
and  Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press. 

• 

Law  for  Reporters? 

Associate  Justice  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Harlan  proposed  this  week 
that  New  York  Law  School, 
where  he  was  dedicating  a  new 
building,  establish  a  course  in 
legal  journalism.  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  send  court 
reporters  to  law  school  for  a 
year,  but  emphasized  that  no 
particular  incident  had  prompt¬ 
ed  his  remarks. 


$7,560  Is  Opener 
In  Ft,  Knox  Scale 
For  News  Writers 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Experienced  writers,  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  deskmen 
are  being  sought  for  staff  posi¬ 
tions  on  thp  Army’s  PS  Maga¬ 
zine  at  Fort  Knox.  Editorial 
offices  are  being  moved  from 
Metuchen,  N.  J..  The  monthly 
publication  uses  cartoon  art 
techniques  and  news-writing 
style  to  “sell”  maintenance  “how¬ 
to”  information  to  troops 
around  the  world. 

Staff  writer  positions  are  open 
at  a  starting  salary  of  $7,560. 
Senior  writers  are  being  sought 
at  opening  salaries  of  $8,955  a 
year.  Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  writing  field. 

• 

30  Years  on  Air 

The  Sunoco  3-Star  Extra 
radio  program  began  its  16th 
consecutive  year  of  broadcasting 
the  news  on  a  five-night-a-week 
NBC  network  schedule  on  Oct.  1. 
Sun  Oil  Company’s  record  of 
news  sponsorship  spans  more 
than  30  years. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDUCATION  BEAT 

(First  «(f  Tko  Arlirles) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

When  students  began  troop¬ 
ing  back  to  classrooms  last 
month  more  than  a  few  were 
walking  in  the  wake  of  educa¬ 
tion  articles  written  by  weeklies 
in  their  communities. 

Many  editors,  aware  that 
school  news  is  one  of  their  most 
important  areas  of  coverage, 
produced  back-to-school  curtain 
raisers.  Two  excellent  examples 
of  such  reporting  came  out  of 
Scottsdale,  .4riz.,  and  the  For¬ 
rest  Hills  section.  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Special  Edition 

On  .4ug.  17,  the  tabloid  Scott s- 
Arizonian  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  24-page  education  issue  fea¬ 
turing  an  e.xclusive  interview 
with  the  new  superintendant  of 
schools  and  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributed  articles  by  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  people  in  the  area.  The 
issue  covered  a  wide  spectrum 
of  learning  from  life  in  a  board¬ 
ing  school  to  educating  the  able 
child. 

From  June  14  through  Aug. 
23  the  Long  Island  Post  ran  an 
11-part  series  dealing  with  acute 
school  problems  in  Forrest  Hills 
and  the  surrounding  area.  It 
caused  action  and  reaction. 

In  both  the  above  weeklies  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  coming 
school  term  by  examining  the 
state  of  education  in  their 
respective  locales.  Their  efforts 
could  sem’e  as  blueprints  for 
other  papers  contemplating  this 
type  of  coverage. 

The  Arizonian’s  front  page 
keyed  the  special  issue.  A  three- 
column  wide,  7 1-2 -inch  deep  cut 
of  Superintendent  Charles  Holt 
dominated  it.  Contributed  arti¬ 
cles  were  listed  on  this  page: 
“Educating  the  able  student,” 
“The  challenge  of  college,”  “The 
importance  of  pre-school,”  “The 
home  and  school  health,”  “Begin 
in  the  elementary  school,”  “A 
growing  parochial  school,”  “Put¬ 
ting  Parents  in  their  place”  and 
“The  Boarding  School  Role.” 

The  ^^Titers,  all  local  and  all 
of  whom  were  paid,  were  named 
under  the  above  list.  They  were 
the  principal  of  an  elementary 
school ;  the  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Citizens  for  Strengthening 
Public  Education;  the  vice¬ 
mayor  of  a  town  in  the  area;  a 
high  school  principal;  a  doctor; 
a  member  of  the  local  school 
board ;  the  assistant  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  affairs  of  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University;  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  day  school ;  a  woman 


who  specialized  in  pre-school 
training  programs;  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  director. 

Questions  and  .Ansners 

The  major  piece  on  Dr.  Holt 
was  a  double-page  spread  in  the 
form  of  questions-and-answers 
and  asked  such  things  as: 

•  How  do  parents  fit  into  the 
education  program  here? 

•  Do  you  have  the  time  to 
accomplish  the  so-called  basic 
things? 

•  Summer  school  program  is 
steadily  widening.  Are  you  going 
to  encourage  that  here? 

•  The  intelligent  child  vs.  the 
creative  child.  What  can  the 
educator  do  about  it? 

•  What  relationship  do  tests 
bear  to  rating  a  student’s 
education. 

Eight  candid  shots  of  Dr. 
Holt,  taken  during  the  interview 
by  Tom  Woodward,  a  freelance 
photographer,  were  interspersed 
through  the  two  pages.  Some  of 
the  educator’s  quotes  were  used 
as  captions. 

Dr.  Holt’s  answers  were  full 
and  informative — “Among  our 
gifted  pupils  the  truly  creative 
child  is  perhaps  our  most  neg¬ 
lected” — and  the  interview  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  introduction 
of  the  new  school  head  to  the 
Scottsdale  community. 

The  other  articles  were  of  the 
same  high  caliber: 

•  “.  .  .  the  able  child  needs 
in  his  teacher  a  person  of  imag¬ 
ination,  sympathy  and  a  richly 
trained  intelligence.” — Robert 
W.  Herbert,  headmaster, 
Phoenix  Day  School. 

•  “Studies  show  that  the  child 
entering  public  school  with  pre¬ 
school  experience  adjusts  more 
readily  than  do  those  without 
this  experience.” — Margaret 
Standish,  Scottsdale  Pre-School 
&  Kindergarten. 

•  “Theirs  [children  in  board¬ 
ing  school]  will  be  the  kind  of 
person-to-person  education  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  school 
that  serves  only  its  local  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .” — Henry  C.  Wick, 
director,  the  Judson  School. 

All  of  the  contributed  articles 
were  accompanied  by  pictures  of 
the  authors. 

There  was  also  an  editorial 
which  discussed  many  of  the 
problems  suggested  by  Dr.  Holt 
and  the  others. 

According  to  Dickson  Hart¬ 
well,  Arizonian  co-editor  and 
publisher,  the  impact  of  this  spe¬ 


cial  edition  was  large.  The 
paper  sold  out  on  an  overrun  of 
10  percent  and  the  school  board 
bought  500  copies  to  use  in 
recruitment. 

Mr.  Hartwell  worked  on  the 
basic  story  about  Dr,  Holt.  His 
wife,  Patricia,  tackled  the  job 
of  contributors.  ( She’s  the  other 
half  of  the  co-editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  team.) 

Mr.  Hartwell  was  formerly  a 
freelance  writer  for  Collier’s 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Reader’s  Digest;  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  Robinson-Hannagan 
and  Hill  and  Knowlton;  and  a 
columnist  for  Spadea  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
He  wrote  “Executive  Report” 
for  NEA  before  buying  the 
Arizonian  last  Spring, 

Mrs.  Hartwell,  a  Wellesley 
and  Columbia  graduate,  was 
formerly  a  war  correspondent 
and  with  CBS’  special  events 
department.  She  worked  for 
Collier’s  and  Woman’s  Home 
Companian  and  for  eight  years 
previous  to  Scottsdale  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  for  the  UN 
Children’s  Fund.  (Mrs.  Hart¬ 
well  headed  the  Christmas  Card 
program  of  UNISEF.) 

The  Hartwells  have  laid  heavy 
emphasis  on  education  news 
since  they  first  bought  the 
weekly.  One  of  their  initial 
efforts  was  a  four-part  series  on 
teaching  machines,  program 
learning  and  tv  in  the  schools. 
They  now  have  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  writing  a  monthly 
column  on  problems  in  the  school 
system  and  they  plan  to  make 
the  pre-back-to-school  issue  an 
annual  event. 

“We  just  wanted  to  give  our 
readers  an  impression  about  Dr. 
Holt’s  philosophy,”  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  says  of  the  special  edition. 
“Here  was  a  new  educator  in 
the  community.  Who  was  he? 
What  did  he  think  about 
education? 

“And  we  also  wanted  to  give 
some  sidebars  with  points  of 
view  on  other  areas  of  education 
that  many  of  readers  were  con¬ 
cerned  alK)ut.” 

The  Hartwells  and  the  Ari¬ 
zonian  succeeded  in  doing  both 
admirably. 

(Next  week:  The  Long  Island 
Post) 

• 

Hearst’s  Grand  son 
Married  in  New  York 

John  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Sr.,  was  married 
Sept.  30  to  Miss  Patricia  Lusk 
Tenney  at  St.  James  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tenney  of 
New  York  and  Islip,  L.  I. 


m  m 

THURSDATA 


125  YEARS  —  The  Geneseo 
(N.  Y.)  Livingston  Republi¬ 
can  celebrated  its  125th  bii  th- 
day  Sept.  21  wdth  an  oi)en 
house.  The  weekly  newspaper, 
which  never  has  missed  an  issue, 
was  founded  Sept.  19,  1837, 
under  Whig  sponsorship  by 
Samuel  P.  Allen.  Page  1  of  its 
first  issue  carried  President 
Martin  Van  Buren’s  message  to 
Congress,  trying  to  explain  the 
depression  of  1837.  After  nine 
years,  Mr.  Allen  sold  out  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Rochester 
Democrat.  He  reacquired  owmer- 
ship  in  1874  and  was  succeeded 
by  Allison  R.  Scott,  whose  son, 
the  late  M.  Reed  Scott,  ran  the 
paper  until  he  sold  it  in  1947 
to  its  present  publisher,  Ray  C. 
Sherman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IN  THE  FAMILY  —  After 
having  had  46  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  activity  with  the  Boone- 
ville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  Mrs. 
Louis  Hampton  has  retired  as 
co-publisher.  Back  in  1916  she 
started  working  in  the  local 
newspaper  office  when  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  Max  Hampton, 
was  called  to  National  Guard 
duty  along  the  Mexican  border. 
After  he  returned  from  military 
service,  Mrs.  Hampton  con¬ 
tinued  assisting  the  editor  and 
assumed  management  of  the 
publishing  and  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Hampton  has  sold  her 
interest  in  the  Democrat  to  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Val  Zachariah. 

«  «  * 

SANDPILE  ROYALTY— The 
Berea  (Ohio)  News,  which  has 
been  running  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  its  Sandpile  Contest,  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  entries  it  ex¬ 
tended  the  contest  two  weeks. 
As  of  Sept.  20,  when  it  ran  32 
photos,  150  youngsters  had  en¬ 
tered. 

*  *  * 

SECOND  PAPER  —  Dean 
Leonard,  who  publishes  the 
weekly  Independence  (Ore.) 
Enterprise  has  announced  plans 
to  start  the  West  Salem  (Ore.) 
Citizen.  The  residential  area  is 
served  by  two  dailies. 

• 

Finch  Buys  Weekly 

Springer.  N.  M. 

Lawrence  R.  Finch,  publisher 
of  the  daily  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.) 
Optic,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Springer  (N.  M.)  Tribune.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  Ed 
Guthmann,  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  since  1937.  The  sale 
also  includes  the  business  of  the 
Tribune  Press,  job  printing 
operation. 
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Milwaukee  Loses 
Old  Polish  Paper 

Milwaukee 

A  tax  office  padlock  put  the 
Kurycr  Polski  out  of  business 
here  this  week.  The  Polish- 
langiiage  newspaper,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1847,  had  been  in 
financial  difficulty  the  past 
several  years  and  owed  $9,000 
in  withholding  taxes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bogus- 
lawski,  who  took  over  the  paper 
in  1960,  said  they  had  poured 
$10,000  into  it  and  had  been 
living  on  a  combined  salary  of 
$85  a  week.  The  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  came  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  told  them  they  were  out 
of  business,  Mrs.  Boguslawski 
said. 

At  one  time  the  paper  had  a 
sale  of  45,000  copies  as  a  daily. 
It  went  to  weekly  with  19,000 
circulation  last  year  and  fell  off 
to  14,000  recently, 

“It  is  a  personal  tragedy  it 
has  to  die,”  said  Mr.  Boguslaw¬ 
ski.  “We  just  have  no  money.” 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

CAMPnELLSVILLE,  Ky. 

J.  P.  Gozder,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Campbellsville  (Ky.) 
News-Journal  since  1910,  has 
sold  the  paper,  its  plant,  and 
equipment  to  Carroll  Knicely, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Daily  Times,  and  Eugene 

C.  Harter,  Jr.,  Des  Plaines,  Ill., 
sales  manager  of  Inland  Sales 
and  Leasing  Corporation. 

Mr.  Harter  has  assumed 
active  management  with  the 
titles  of  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

*  «  * 

Claremont,  Minn. 

Leslie  M.  Taylor  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Claremont  News 
from  Dana  A.  Hinckley,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  businesses  for  40  years. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Belle 
Plaine  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
Adrian  (Minn.)  Nobles  County 
Review.  Mr.  Hinckley  will 
remain  with  the  News  in  an 
editorial  capacity. 

*  «  * 

La  Jolla,  Calif, 

The  La  Jolla  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1912  and  published  by 
the  same  family  since  1924,  has 
been  purchased  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  H.  Hall  by  Clinton 

D.  McKinnon  and  his  son,  Dan 
McKinnon,  publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Beach  North  Shore  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Mrs.  Hall’s  father,  J.  Will 
Shaw,  acquired  the  Journal  in 
1924. 

Mr  Hall  will  establish  a  print¬ 
ing  and  journalism  department 
in  tlie  La  Jolla  Country  Day 
Schoi  1,  a  private  school. 


Motley  Theme: 

Exclamatory, 

Explanatory 

Parade  magazine  put  on  a 
show  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal’s  Newsreel  Theater 
this  week,  catching  scores  of 
advertising  men  on  their  way 
to  work. 

It  was  a  film  presentation  in 
which  Arthur  “Red”  Motley, 
publisher,  was  supposedly  speak¬ 
ing  to  editors  of  the  supple¬ 
ment’s  distributing  newspapers, 
telling  them  why  Parade  eschews 
“accent  editing”  (single  sub¬ 
jects),  emphasizes  recipes  for 
easily  obtainable  foods,  gives 
women  a  variety  of  patterns,  not 
just  for  dresses,  and  avoids 
articles  that  jump  to  back  pages 
of  the  magazine. 

Difference 

Mr.  Motley  pointed  up  some 
things  of  particular  interest  to 
admen  and  stressed  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  electronic 
media  and  newspapers.  Radio 
and  television,  he  said,  deal  in 
exclamatory  news  while  the 
newspapers  print  explanatory 
news. 


Sweetlancl  Sells  Paper 

Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Sweet- 
land  have  sold  the  Milwaukie 
Review  to  a  corporation  headed 
by  Dale  Johnson,  fo.-mer  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Idaho  newsman,  Mr. 
Sweetland,  an  Oregon  state 
senator,  has  published  the  Re¬ 
view  and  the  North  Clackamas 
Shopper  since  1954.  He  formerly 
published  the  Molalla  Pioneer, 
the  Newport  News  and  the 
Oregon  Democrat. 

Mr.  Sweetland,  who  is  leaving 
the  state  senate  in  January,  re¬ 
cently  was  named  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Indonesian- 
American  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Johnson  previously  was 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
and  Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press. 

• 

Law  for  Reporters? 

Associate  Justice  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Harlan  proposed  this  week 
that  New  York  Law  School, 
where  he  was  dedicating  a  new 
building,  establish  a  course  in 
legal  journalism.  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  send  court 
reporters  to  law  school  for  a 
year,  but  emphasized  that  no 
particular  incident  had  prompt¬ 
ed  his  remarks. 


$7,560  Is  Opener 
In  Ft.  Knox  Scale 
For  News  Writers 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Experienced  writers,  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  deskmen 
are  being  sought  for  staff  posi¬ 
tions  on  th^  Army’s  PS  Maga¬ 
zine  at  Fort  Knox.  Editorial 
offices  are  being  moved  from 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  The  monthly 
publication  uses  cartoon  art 
techniques  and  news-writing 
style  to  “sell”  maintenance  “how¬ 
to”  information  to  troops 
around  the  world. 

Staff  writer  positions  are  open 
at  a  starting  salary  of  $7,560. 
Senior  writers  are  being  sought 
at  opening  salaries  of  $8,955  a 
year.  Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  writing  field. 

• 

30  Years  on  Air 

The  Sunoco  3-Star  Extra 
radio  program  began  its  16th 
consecutive  year  of  broadcasting 
the  news  on  a  five-night-a-week 
NBC  network  schedule  on  Oct.  1. 
Sun  Oil  Company’s  record  of 
news  sponsorship  spans  more 
than  30  years. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL  SETS  THE  PACE 


At  our  Weirton  Steel  Division,  the  first  facility  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  especially  designed  and  constructed  for  the  production 
of  lightweight  tin  plate  is  now  in  full  operation. 

Rolling  60,000-pound  coils  up  to  45  inches  wide  at  a  speed  of 
5,000  feet  per  minute,  this  mill  turns  out  steel  that  is  much 
thinner  than  conventional  tin  plate,  yet  is  sturdy  enough  to  fully 
protect  all  the  different  kinds  of  products  packed  in  convenient 
tin  cans.  For  the  extra  rolling  operation  required  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Weirlite®  gives  this  lightweight  tin  plate  greater  strength 


in  proportion  to  its  thickness  than  conventional  tin  plate  has. 
As  a  result,  less  steel  is  required  to  produce  Weirlite,  making  it 
more  economical.  And,  too,  further  economies  are  realized  be¬ 
cause  of  important  savings  in  the  shipping  weight  of  both  filled 
and  unfilled  containers. 

The  addition  of  this  new  mill  increases  production  volume  of 
Weirlite  a  full  300%.  And  it  gives  National  Steel  the  capacity  to 
readily  meet  the  steady  and  substantial  growth  anticipated  for 
this  lightweight  material  in  the  container  industry. 


FIVE  OTHER 


MAJOR  STEPS 


TO  FURTHER 


PROGRESS 


AT  MIDWEST  STEEL  near  Chicago,  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  existence  is  now 
providing  industry  with  the  finest  quality  galvanized 
sheets,  tin  plate  and  hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  our  new  80' 
Mill — fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the 
world.  This  pace-setting  facility  is  providing  more 
and  better  steel  sheets  for  automobile  bodies. 


E  IN  MAKING  LIGHTWEIGHT  TIN  PLATE 

has.  The  completion  of  this  latest  “first"  in  the  steel  industry  is  another  our  operations.  More  secure  jobs  for  our  employees.  More  and 

1C  it  major  step  in  our  program  of  progress  in  which  National  Steel  better  steels  for  our  customers.  And  better  values  for  you,  the 

[  Corporation  is  investing  some  $360  million.  Among  its  many,  ultimate  consumer  of  the  million-and-one  fine  products  made  of 

illed  far-ranging  benefits:  Greater  efficiency  and  stability  throughout  modern  steel. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION, 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


■  ■  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS: 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STEEL  •  MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMELSTRIP 


HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


)  AT  STRAN. STEEL  in  Terre  Haute,  new  finishing-line 
I  facilities  are  boosting  quality  and  output  of  popular 
wfot-eoated  steel  panels  for  Stran-Steel's  hondsome 
"ew  line  of  contemporary  pre-engineered  buildings. 


NEW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel.  To  be  completed  in  1 962,  two  basic 
oxygen  furnaces — the  largest  ever  built — which 
will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency. 


OUR  NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER  is  now  National 
Steel's  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing 
exploration  of  new  and  better  raw  materials,  facili¬ 
ties,  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steel. 


Some  Changes  Made 
For  Canaveral  Press 


By  Chris  Butler 

Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

This  tiny  seaside  town,  which 
grenerates  more  news  copy  than 
any  area  of  comparable  size,  is 
passing  through  another  of  its 
periodic  invasions  by  the  world’s 
press  corps. 

Nearly  500  representatives  of 
newspapers,  wire  services,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  have 
converged  on  Cocoa  Beach  to 
cover  Astronaut  Walter  Schir- 
ra’s  MA-8  orbital  flight  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

They  are  joining  the  perman¬ 
ent,  hard  core  of  local  reporters 
who  cover  missile  and  space 
activities  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Many  of  the  28-man  press 
corps  here  are  concerned  with 
local  news  coverage  for  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  but  a 
few  devote  their  entire  time  to 
covering  missiles  and  space 
activities. 

Full-time  missile  and  space 
reporters  are  A1  Webb,  UPI; 
Howard  Benedict,  AP;  Jay  Bar- 
bree,  NBC;  Frank  Karel,  Miami 
Herald;  John  Wasik,  Melbourne 
(Fla.)  Times;  Otis  Imboden, 
National  Geographic  magazine, 
and  Chris  Butler,  Spaceport 
News  Service  and  Missiles  & 
Rockets  magazine. 

Others  in  the  local  press 
group  are  stringers  for  out-of- 
towTi  magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  When  their  regu¬ 
lar  jobs  permit,  they  either  cover 
the  space  shots  for  their  clients 
or  assist  the  organization’s  staff. 

Stringers’  services  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  They  make  and  keep 
track  of  motel  reservations  for 
staffers  w’ho  come  here  for  major 
launches. 

Motel  Rates 

Motel  room  rates,  w’hich  a  few 
years  ago  skyrocketed  during 
important  shots,  now'  remain 
constant.  A  single  room  in  a 
first  class  motel  costs  around 
$10,  a  double  $12  and  one-  or 
two-room  efficiencies  between  $14 
and  $16  a  day. 

However,  motel  rooms  are 
generally  scarce  immediately 
preceding  and  during  major 
shots,  particularly  the  manned 
Mercury  launches.  Stringers  use 
contacts  built  up  in  slack  periods 
to  retain  the  reserved  rooms  even 
when  the  scheduled  launch  date 
“slips”  and  out-of-town  crews 
fail  to  arrive. 

This  is  knowm  locally  as  the 
“floating  reservation,”  first 


•»  /jr  1  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  site  which  is  located  in  the  noi  th- 

Center  (Patrick  AFB)  and  at  ern  part  of  the  cape  launch  area. 
Xt  the  Public  Information  Office  of  Two  sets  of  bleachers  and  two 

_  NASA  at  the  northern  end  of  small  PIO  buildings  are  located 

1  I  ^  Cocoa  Beach.  on  an  artificial  mound  which 

51  I  ..  rises  several  feet  above  the  sur- 

^  Policy  Changed  rounding  palmetto  scrub.  On  the 

Both  offices  readily  furnish  terrace  below,  semi-circular  rows 
great  amounts  of  unclassified  of  booths  provide  110  telephones 
information  about  the  missile  for  reporters.  A  snack  bar  is 
dev’eloped  by  Henri  Landwrirth  and  space  programs.  This  repre-  located  in  a  small  building  near 
who  now  manages  the  Cape  sents  a  complete  reversal  of  the  the  press  site. 

Colony  Inn,  one  of  the  plushest  policy  in  effect  five  years  ago  The  heart  of  off-cape  activity 

motels  on  the  beach  and  home  when  successful  reporters  needed  is  the  NASA  press  center  which 

of  the  Canaveral  Press  Center.  a  cast  iron  stomach  to  survive  is  located  in  the  Cape  Colony 
But  the  major  activity  of  the  many  hours  in  barrooms  where  auditorium  and  provides  seating 
permanent  press  corps  main-  missilemen  gossiped  about  their  space  for  most  of  the  500  per¬ 
taining  offices  in  the  Cape  Colony  work.  sons  scheduled  to  cover  the 

or  vicinity  is  the  day-to-day  Lt.  Col.  C.  E.  Thomson  and  a  Schirra  flight.  The  center  has 
coverage  of  the  missile  and  staff  of  23  run  the  Air  Force  rotated  among  four  motels  and 
space  story  as  it  relates  to  the  information  office,  provide  logis-  is  now  located  by  bids  and  a 
men  w'ho  send  astronauts  and  tical  support  for  NASA’s  PIO  contract. 

satellites  into  space.  activities  during  civilian  space  The  upstairs  portion  of  the 

Many  members  of  the  local  agency  shots,  handle  community  auditorium  building  is  occupied 
press  corps  are  becoming  highly  relations  and  operate  a  speakers’  by  offices  of  news-gathering 
qualified  specialists  in  the  unique  bureau.  They  provide  transpor-  organizations,  a  local  radio  sta- 
science  writing  field  dealing  tation  and  escorts  to  the  two  tion  and  an  elaborate  photo  pool, 
w'ith  missiles,  rockets  and  space.  Cape  Canaveral  press  sites  ap 

They  have  acquired  a  wide  and  furnish  missile  schedules,  “  "  ***** 

knowledge  of  technical  matters  changes  and  launch  results  to  The  AP  setup  is  the  most 
related  to  getting  a  man  to  the  reporters.  elaborate  in  the  building  and 

moon  and  back.  Jack  King,  former  AP  bureau  contains  living  quarters  for  the 

Some  who  spend  most  of  their  chief  at  Cape  Canaveral,  heads  bureau  chief,  Howard  Benedict, 
day  covering  business,  political  the  NASA  PIO  office.  The  still  photo  pool  office, 

and  social  activities  have  Much  of  the  pre-launch  activ-  unique  in  the  history  of  press 
acquired  this  knowledge  by  study  ity  for  manned  flights  concerns  activities,  will  have  the  dual 
and  discussion  with  missilemen,  logistical  planning  for  pool  capacity  of  providing  offices  and 
They  also  have  been  helped  coverage,  establishment  of  a  processing  facilities  when  a  pool 
extensively  by  the  year-old  Cape  press  center  and  operation  of  a  operation  is  in  effect  for  major 
Canaveral  Press  Club  which  has  press  site  at  Cape  Canaveral,  launches  and  use  by  photogra- 
scheduled  experts  as  speakers.  This  includes  establishing  AF  phers  of  five  participating  firms. 
The  club,  in  the  Cape  Colony  shuttle  bus  schedules,  assigning  An  office  has  been  made  avail- 
inn  Motel,  also  serves  as  a  social  telephones  according  to  deadline  able  without  charge  for  use  as  a 
center  and  a  place  for  public  requirements,  etc.  headquarters  by  members  of  the 

relations  men  to  drop  off  stacks  ^  «  foreign  press  covering  the 

of  releases.  P'*****”  *■*’**  ^nack  Bar 

Major  stops  on  the  missile  Manned  shots  and  most  major  Intense  use  of  the  NASA  news 
reporter’s  regular  beat  are  the  space  vehicle  launches  are  center  is  expected  to  continue  for 
Information  Services  Office  at  covered  from  the  “new”  press  about  24  hours  after  the  launch, 

then  the  scene  will  shift  to 
Houston  and  the  Manned  Space¬ 
craft  Center  where  Astronaut 
Schirra  is  scheduled  to  meet  the 
press  and  relate  his  experiences 
during  the  orbital  flight. 

Present  plans  call  for  a 
chartered  plane  to  carry  many 
members  of  the  Canaveral  group 
to  Houston. 

• 

Another  Paper 
Gets  Into  Schools 

Arlington,  Va. 
The  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
has  won  over  the  local  school 
officials  to  a  program  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  in  the  classrooms. 

A.  E.  Jackson,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sun  who  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  plan  in  1956 
when  he  was  working  for  the 
Beaver  County  Times  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  said  900  papers  will 
go  to  Fairfax  County  high 
schools.  When  the  program  is 
firmly  established,  he  said,  near- 
MISSIVES  AND  MISSILES— Howard  Benedict  is  pictured  in  the  AP  4,000  pupils  will  be  reading 
bureau  at  the  Cape  Canaveral  Press  Center.  On  a  desk  is  a  variety  Sun  in  conjunction  with 

of  models  of  missiles  to  guide  news  writers.  class  work. 
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the  Air  Force  Missile  Test 
Center  (Patrick  AFB)  and  at 
the  Public  Information  Office  of 
NASA  at  the  northern  end  of 
Cocoa  Beach. 

Policy  Cihanged 

Both  offices  readily  furnish 
great  amounts  of  unclassified 
information  about  the  missile 
and  space  programs.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
policy  in  effect  five  years  ago 
when  successful  reporters  needed 
a  cast  iron  stomach  to  survive 
many  hours  in  barrooms  where 
missilemen  gossiped  about  their 
work. 

Lt.  Col.  C.  E.  Thomson  and  a 
staff  of  23  run  the  Air  Force 
information  office,  provide  logis¬ 
tical  support  for  NASA’s  PIO 
activities  during  civilian  space 
agency  shots,  handle  community 
relations  and  operate  a  speakers’ 
bureau.  They  provide  transpor¬ 
tation  and  escorts  to  the  two 
Cape  Canaveral  press  sites 
and  furnish  missile  schedules, 
changes  and  launch  results  to 
reporters. 

Jack  King,  former  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Cape  Canaveral,  heads 
the  NASA  PIO  office. 

Much  of  the  pre-launch  activ¬ 
ity  for  manned  flights  concerns 
logistical  planning  for  pool 
coverage,  establishment  of  a 
press  center  and  operation  of  a 
press  site  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
This  includes  establishing  AF 
shuttle  bus  schedules,  assigning 
telephones  according  to  deadline 
requirements,  etc. 

Phones  and  Snack  Bar 

Manned  shots  and  most  major 
space  vehicle  launches  are 
covered  from  the  “new”  press 
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Churchill  Girls 
Receive  Award 


SYNDICATES 

Henry  (Hi)  Vance 
Has  New  Column 
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Reba  and  Bonnie  Churchill, 
who  co-author  the  internation¬ 
ally  syndicated  self-improve¬ 
ment-beauty  column,  “Youth 

I  Parade”  (more  than  200  news¬ 
papers,  translated  into  four  for¬ 
eign  languages),  will  be  given 
the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  “The 
Woman  of  Achievement  Award” 
for  1962  at  a  breakfast  in  Los 
Angeles  Oct.  7. 

Reba  and  Bonnie,  whose  col¬ 
umn  is  distributed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
answered  850,000  letters  from 
readers  last  year.  Their  column, 
quoting  famous  experts,  is  com¬ 
prised  of  three  photographs  and 
deep  captions,  and  requires  45 
seconds  to  read. 

The  Churchills  are  traveling 
25,000  miles  this  year  to  inter¬ 
view  experts.  They  work  to¬ 
gether  in  an  office  that  boasts 
laugh-  double  everything — twin  type¬ 
writers,  files,  desks,  lamps,  dic- 
le  day  tionaries.  Only  solo  item  is  a 
proud  plaque  with  the  girls'  motto: 
“Two  heads  are  better  than 
one!” 

They  are  authors  of  a  new 
book,  “Reba  and  Bonnie’s  Guide 


Henry  (Hi)  Vance,  creator  and 
writer  of  “The  Coal  Bin,”  popu¬ 
lar  column  in  Alabama  for  al- 
mo.st  half  a  century,  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  daily  column,  “Have 
You  Heard  This  One?”  for  Far¬ 
rar’s  News  Features,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  column  consists  of  stories 
which  “Hi”  Vance  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  during  his  46  years  of  cov¬ 
ering  big  stories  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  where,  incident¬ 
ally,  he  and  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
president  of  his  syndicate,  be¬ 
came  friends  in  1936,  when  Mr. 

Farrar  joined  the  News  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter  and  quickly  became 
a  columnist  himself. 

Stories  About  Notables 

The  stories  in  the  new  column 
will  come  to  readers,  through 
the  magic  of  Henry  Vance’s  in¬ 
imitable  style,  from  such  fabled  reporter,”  Mr.  Farrar  conclud- 
Americans  as  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  ed.  “I  know— from  my  own  ex- 
Will  Rogers,  Courtney  Riley  perience— how  well  his  material 
Cooper,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  with  plain  people  and  how  to  Glamour  and  Personality’ 

William  F.  (Bull)  Halsey  and  much  they  love  him.”  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95). 

other  notables.  These  are  au¬ 
thentic  stories  conjured  from 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  per¬ 
sonally  interviewed  those  alxiut 
whom  he  writes. 

“Hi”  Vance  retired  recently 
from  the  News,  with  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  fellow-workers  ringing 
in  his  ears.  He  immediately  built 
up  a  backlog  of  100  columns  for 
syndication. 

Mr.  Vance  is  the  author  of 
“Day  Before  Yesterday,”  a  novel 
whose  locale  is  Buford,  Ga., 
where  he  was  bom  and  reared. 

He  covered  virtually  every  ma¬ 
jor  sporting  event  in  his  long 
service  on  the  News  and  for¬ 
merly  was  a  featured  radio  and 
humor  personality  in  Birming¬ 
ham  over  both  WAPI  and 
WBRC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  cHiLDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
OR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

•THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 
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ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  0/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  O/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  0 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


BY  PETER  WYDEN 


An  amusing,  disturbing  study  — 
part  blueprint  and  part  bombshell 
that  shows  how  your  readers 
may  be  failing  their  children  —  J 
and  what  they  can  do  about  m 
it!  Now  in  a  lively,  entertaining  ^ 
series:  in  12  installments, 
illustrated  with  12 
cartoons  by 
Frank  Model  I 


An  Early  Admirer 

“I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  column  by  my  old  friend 
and  mentor,  Henry  Vance,  at 
who.se  feet  I  sat  when  I  was  a 
boy  in  short  britches,”  said 
Larston  Farrar.  “I  used  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  him  announce  sports  and 
other  events  from  the  balcony 
of  the  News  building,  when  I 
wa.-.  barely  able  to  walk.  Later, 

I  watched  him  in  the  press  box 
at  Itickwood  Field,  where  I  was 
trying  to  make  a  buck  selling 
soft  drinks.  I  read  his  column 
from  the  day  I  learned  to  read 
and  heard  him  on  the  radio 
from  the  time  radio  came  in.  I 
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ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/s 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


— Some  of  the  newspapers  running  the  series:  — ■ 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Toledo  Blade  •  Washington  Star 
Atlanta  Constitution  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin  •  Detroit  News  •  Miami  News 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  Dayton  Journal-Herald 

for  copy  and  price:  phone,  wire  or  write 

DOUBLEDAY  SYNDICATE 

575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  MU  8-5300 
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‘Ben  Casey’  Joins 
Comic  Pages  Soon 


By  Ray  Ernin 

“Ben  Casey,”  a  hit  television 
series,  makes  its  bow  on  the 
comic  pages  of  newspapers  Nov. 
26. 

Rights  to  a  newspaper  story 
strip  version  of  the  adventures 
of  the  fabulous  tv  doctor  have 
been  acquired  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  daily  strip  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  NEA’s  Full 
Seiwice.  It  is  being  produced  in 
two  sizes,  five  columns  and  four 
columns. 

Meet  the  Artist 

The  artist  is  Neal  Adams,  24, 
one  of  the  youngest  artists 
drawing  a  major  new'spaper 
strip.  He  is  a  tall,  sandy-haired, 
handsome  young  man  with  a 
great  deal  of  talent.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Industrial  Art 
School  (now  Art  and  Design) 
of  New  York.  He  lives  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  A  versatile  artist,  he 
has  drawn  comic  books,  illus¬ 
trated  novels  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  He  has  animated  tv  com¬ 
mercials  and  is  an  illustrator 
for  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“An  amazing  thing  about  this 
young  man  is  the  extraordinary 
likeness  he  bears  to  Vincent  Ed- 
w^ards,  the  actor  who  plays  ‘Ben 
Casey’  when  he  puts  on  one  of 
those  medical  tunics  and  as¬ 
sumes  a  Casey  pose,”  said  Ern¬ 


est  Lynn,  NEA  vicepresident 
and  feature  director. 

“Neal  is  a  bachelor,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Lynn.  “He  lives 
alone,  works  out  of  his  midtowm 
Manhattan  studio  apartment,  is 
a  voracious  coffee  drinker,  and 
doesn’t  drink  or  smoke.  He  de¬ 
cided  very  early  in  life  to  be¬ 
come  an  artist  and  he  has  never 
sw'en’ed  from  his  ambition.  In 
recent  months  he  regularly  has 
visited  univ^ersity  hospitals  in 
New'  York  and  the  New'  York 
Public  Library  reference  rooms 
and  has  become  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  ‘Ben  Casey’  story 
and  character.” 

His  Hobby 

Neal  Adams’  hobby  is  the 
same  as  his  work:  Drawing. 
For  relaxation,  he  reads  science 
fiction,  for  w'hich  he  is  a  big 
fan. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  use 
the  so-called  soap  opera  formula 
with  the  strip,”  explained  Mr. 
Lynn.  “As  played  by  Vincent 
Edw'ards,  the  doctor  is  a  force¬ 
ful,  hard-hitting,  intense,  brood¬ 
ing  character.  He  has  a  job  to 
do  and  does  it. 

“If  he  steps  on  people’s  toes 
in  the  process,  if  he  is  curt,  if 
he  frowns  far  more  often  than 
he  smiles,  that’s  too  bad,  but 
that’s  the  w'ay  he  is,”  Mr.  Lynn 
added.  “He  w'on’t  be  the  con- 


Iiitrigiie  for  liitolligenee ! 

Stationed  in  West  Germany,  Terry  meets  a 

Canadian  World  War  II  hero,  an  ace  who  shot  P'-w 

down  fifty-odd  Messerschmitts  before  being 

shot  down  himself.  The  Canadian  is  often  seen  |\ 

with  an  East  German  refugee,  Frau  Graf.  i  I  \  y 

Intelligence  asks  Terry  to  keep  tabs  on  both — 

in  an  exciting  new  episode  .  .  .  packed  with  plots  and  thrills. 

Terry  &  the  Pirates 

Popping  with  excitement,  the  new  sequence  starts  Oct.  22nd  and 
takes  place  in  a  touch-trigger  atmosphere,  with  a  siren  suspect. 
Nazi-Commies.  and  plenty  of  intrigue  .  .  .  will  boil  up  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  millions  of  Terry  fans  and  followers  of  all  ages, 
both  sexes!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  .  . 

Chienffo  Trihunp  York  AV>fr« 

Syndicate^  tnc. 


Neal  Adams 

ventional  conception  of  the 
comic  strip  hero.  He  and  ‘Dr. 
Zorba,’  as  played  by  Sam  Jaffe, 
will  look  like  the  doctors  the 
public  knows  and  will  act  like 
them,  similarly  with  other  char¬ 
acters  playing  continuous  roles 
in  the  drama.” 


AP  Announces 
Culture  Series 

To  help  AP  papers  capitalize 
on  what  it  calls  “America’s  cul¬ 
ture  explosion,”  AP  New'sfea- 
tures  is  offering  this  week  a  new' 
continuing  feature  called  “The 
Best  from  Horizon.” 

Every  other  week  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  specially  edited  and  il¬ 
lustrated  article  taken  from 
Horizon,  the  limited  circulation, 
prestige  publication  that  covers 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  arts 
field. 

It  will  alternate  from  w'eek  to 
w'eek  w'ith  “The  Best  From 
American  Heritage”,  a  long  es¬ 
tablished  and  successful  feature 
concentrating  on  little  known 
aspects  of  American  history, 
and  based  on  Horizon’s  tw'in 
publication. 

Papers  already  subscribing  to 
the  Heritage  feature  will  get 
the  Horizon  articles  at  no  extra 
cost. 

“By  linking  the  ‘Best  from 
Horizon’  with  the  ‘Best  from 
American  Heritage’,”  explained 
Joe  Wing,  general  editor  of  AP 
New'sfeatures,  “we  are  taking 
advantage  of  what  is  a  real  cul¬ 
tural  explosion.  A  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  is  spent  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  books  alone,  $590  mil¬ 
lion  for  musical  instruments, 
$375  million  for  theater,  concert 
and  opera  tickets,  and  $200  mil¬ 
lion  for  fine  arts,  pictures  and 
supplies.  There’s  never  been 
anything  like  this  before.  In 
such  a  situation,  newspapers 
have  an  obligation  as  w'ell  as  an 
opportunity.” 


Lafave  Syndicate 
Continues  Work 

The  Lafave  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures,  Cleveland,  will  continue 
to  be  operated  and  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  Arthur  J.  Lafave  Jr., 
an  attorney  who  practices  law' 
with  the  firm  of  Arter,  Hadden, 
Wyckoff  &  Van  Duzer  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Lafave’s  father,  who  was 
head  of  the  syndicate  for  many 
years,  died  recently.  The  address 
of  Lafave  Newspaper  Features 
will  continue  at  19900  Shaker 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  22. 

The  syndicate  is  now  distrib¬ 
uting  these  columns:  “Dr.  Dun¬ 
can,”  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Douglas; 
“Uncle  Dick,”  by  Jim  Russell; 
“Teenage  Comer,”  by  Elbe 
David;  “Do  You  Believe,”  by 
Steve  Feeley  and  Kuekes. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  addition  of  one  and  pos¬ 
sibly  two  new  features  for  the 
syndicate  by  Mr.  Lafave,  who 
will  supervise  the  syndicate 
while  continuing  his  law  prac¬ 
tice. 

*  ♦  « 

Kraft  Writes  National 
Election  Poll  Stories 

The  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  distributing  from  now 
until  the  election  a  series  of  15 
articles  about  the  outlook  in 
Congressional  and  gubernatorial 
races  over  the  country  by  John 
Kraft,  head  of  a  public  opinion 
organization. 

From  1,500  to  2,000  inter¬ 
viewers  are  used  in  making  the 
pre-election  surveys. 

Mr.  Kraft  has  his  interview¬ 
ers  take  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  interviewed  so  some  re¬ 
calls  can  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  voters  have  changed 
their  minds  and  whether  those 
who  earlier  were  undecided  have 
made  decisions.  Mr.  Kraft  for¬ 
merly  was  associated  with  the 
Elmer  Roper  public  opinion  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Louis  Harris 
public  opinion  organization. 

*  *  * 

Ttco  Netc  W omen* s  Page 
Columns  Are  Ready 

W.  J.  Granberg,  503  Mari¬ 
time  Bldg.,  Seattle  4,  Wash., 
newspaperman  and  magazine 
writer,  is  offering  two  women’s 
page  columns  for  appearance 
one  to  three  times  a  week. 

“Point  of  Order!”  is  for  club 
members  and  discusses  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  for  conduct¬ 
ing  meetings  properly. 

“At  Home  With  Insurance” 
acquaints  the  homemaker  with 
the  varied  areas  in  which  in¬ 
surance  is  an  advantage.  Both 
columns,  although  treating  mun¬ 
dane  topics,  are  written  in  light, 
easy  style. 
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Client  papers  as  of  September  18,  1962: 

(347  Papers-And  Still  Growing!) 


Abtrdten,  S.  D.,  AMERICAN-NEWS 
Albony,  N.  Y.,  TIMES-UNION 
Albony,  Ort.,  DEMOCRAT-HERALD 
Aliit,  T«i.,  ECHO 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Artesio,  N.  M.,  PRESS 
Atbury  Park,  N.  J.,  PRESS 
Athens,  Tenn.,  POST-ATHENIAN 
Auguilo,  Co.,  CHRONICLE 
Austin,  Tex.,  AMERICAN 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  NEWS-POST 
Bortleseille,  Ohio-,  EXAM.-ENTER. 
Bastrop,  Lo.,  DAILY  ENTERPRISE 
Boy  City,  Mich.,  TIMES 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  JOURNAL 
Belleeue,  Ohio,  GAZETTE 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  NEWS 
Bluelield,  W.  Vo.,  DAILY  TELE. 
Bogoluso,  Lo.,  DAILY  NEWS 
Boston,  Moss.,  RECORD  AMERICAN 
Boulder,  Colo.,  CAMERA 
Bowling  Green,  0.,  SENTINEL-TRIB. 
Boiemon,  Mont.,  CHRONICLE 
Brodlord,  Po.,  ERA 
Broinerd,  Minn.,  DISPATCH 
Brottleboro,  Vt.,  REFORMER 
Broiil,  Ind.,  TIMES 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  POST 
Brownwood,  Tex.,  BULLETIN 
Bryon,  Tex.,  DAILY  EAGLE 
Bryon,  Ohio,  TIMES 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  COURIER-EXPRESS 
Coldwell,  Idaho,  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Conton,  Ohio,  REPOSITORY 
Corlsbod,  N.  M.,  CURRENT-ARGUS 
Corson  City,  Ne«.,  NEVADA  APPEAL 
Cosper,  Wyo-,  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
Chompoign,  III.,  NEWS  GAZETTE 
Chorleslon,  S.  C.,  NEWS  A  COURIER 
Chorleston,  W.  Vo.,  MAIL 
Chorlolte,  N.  C.,  OBSERVER 
Chottonoogo,  Tenn.,  TIMES 
Chicogo,  III.,  CHICAGO  S  AMERICAN 
Clorksdole,  Miss.,  PRESS  REGISTER 
Cleorfield,  Po.,  PROGRESS 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  PLAIN  DEALER 
Colo.  Springs,  Colo.,  GAZETTE-TELE. 
Columbio,  S.  C.,  RECORD 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  TELEGRAM 
Columbus,  Ohio,  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
Crowfordsville,  Ind-,  JOURNAL-REV. 
Crookston,  Minn.,  TIMES 
Cumberlond,  Md.,  TIMES 
Dollos,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Dolton,  Go.,  DAILY  NEWS 
Donbury,  Conn.,  NEWS-TIMES 
Doyton,  Ohio,  JOURNAL  HERALD 
Decatur,  Alo.,  DECATUR  DAILY 
Delphos,  Ohio,  HERALD 
Del  Rio,  Tex.,  NEWS-HERALD 
Denver,  Colo.,  POST 
Des  Moines,  lowo,  REGISTER 
Devils  Loke,  N.  D.,  JOURNAL 
Dover,  Ohio,  REPORTER 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  OBSERVER 
Eost  Liverpool,  Ohio,  REVIEW 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  REVIEW 


El  Poso,  Tex.,  TIMES 
Erie,  Po.,  TIMES 
Eugene,  Ore.,  REGISTER-GUARD 
Eureko,  Colif.,  HUMBOLDT  STANDARD 
Evansville,  Ind.,  PRESS 
Foirbonks,  Alosko,  NEWS-MINER 
Fairmont,  W.  Vo.,  TIMES 
Findlay,  Ohio,  REP.-COURIER 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  COLORADOAN 
Fort  Morgon,  Colo.,  TIMES 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  S.  W.-AMERICAN 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  NEWS-SENTINEL 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  GUIDE  A  TRIBUNE 
Gadsden,  Alo.,  TIMES 
Golion,  Ohio,  INQUIRER 
Grond  Forks,  N.  D.,  HERALD 
Grond  Islond,  Nebr.,  INDEPENDENT 
Grond  Junction,  Colo.,  SENTINEL 
Grond  Ropids,  Mich.,  PRESS 
Great  Foils,  Mont.,  TRIBUNE 
Greeley,  Colo.,  TRIB.  A  REPUBLICAN 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  NEWS 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  RECORD 
Greenville,  Miss.,  DELTA  DEM.-TIMES 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  NEWS 
Grenodo,  Miss.,  SENTINEL-STAR 
Harrisburg,  Po.,  NEWS 
Horrisonburg,  Vo.,  NEWS-RECORD 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  TRIBUNE 
Hobbs,  N.  M.,  NEWS-SUN 
HoMond,  Mich.,  SENTINEL 
Honolulu,  Howoii,  ADVERTISER 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  NEW  ERA 
Houston,  Tex.,  POST 
Huntsville,  Alo.,  TIMES 
Indiono,  Po.,  GAZETTE 
Indionopolis,  Ind.,  STAR 
Internolionol  Falls,  Minn.,  JOURNAL 
Jacksonville,  Flo.,  JOURNAL 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  POST-JOURNAL 
Kolomosoa,  Mich-,  GAZETTE 
Kolispell,  Mont.,  DAILY  INTER  LAKE 
Konsos  City,  Rons.,  KANSAN 
Konsos  City,  Mo.,  STAR 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  DAILY  HUB 
Kennett,  Mo.,  DUNKLIN  DEMOCRAT 
Kerrville,  Tex.,  TIMES 
Keyser,  W.  Vo.,  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  TRIBUNE 
Lofoyette,  Ind.,  JOURNAL  A  COUR. 
LoGronge,  Go.,  NEWS 
Loncoster,  Ohio,  EAGLE-GAZETTE 
Lander,  Wyo,,  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lot  Vegot,  Nev.,  REVIEW-JOURNAL 
Laurel,  Mitt.,  LEADER-CALL 
Lebonon,  Ind.,  REPORTER 
Lewiston,  Idoho,  TRIBUNE 
Lexington,  Ky.,  LEADER 
Lima,  Ohio,  NEWS 
Linton,  Ind.,  CITIZEN 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  DEMOCRAT 
Lot  Angeles,  Colif.,  HERALD-EXAM. 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  AVALANCHE-JOUR. 
Lynchburg,  Vo.,  NEWS 
Macon,  Go.,  TELEGRAPH 
Mognolio,  Ark.,  BANNER-NEWS 
Monhotton,  Kons.,  MERCURY 
Monkoto,  Minn.,  FREE  PRESS 
Morietto,  Go.,  JOURNAL 
Morietto,  Ohio,  TIMES 
Marion,  Ohio,  STAR 
Mortholl,  Mich.,  CHRONICLE 


Mortins  Ferry,  Ohio,  TIMES-LEADER 
Mayfield,  Ky.,  MESSENGER 
Meodville,  Po.,  TRIBUNE 
Meridian,  Miss.,  STAR 
Mexico,  Mo.,  LEDGER 
Miami,  Flo.,  HERALD 
Middletown,  Conn.,  PRESS 
Middletown,  Ohio,  JOURNAL 
Midlond,  Mich.,  NEWS 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  SENTINEL 
Minot,  N.  D.,  NEWS 
Missoula,  Mont.,  MISSOULIAN 
Mitchell,  S.  D.,  DAILY  REPUBLIC 
Monroe,  Lo.,  WORLD 
Montgomery,  Alo.,  ALABAMA  JOUR. 
Nompo,  Idoho,  FREE  PRESS 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  BANNER 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  NEWS 
Neenoh,  Wise.,  NEWS-RECORD 
New  Britoin,  Conn.,  HERALD 
New  Iberia,  Lo.,  IBERIAN 
New  Orleans,  Lo.,  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
Newport  News,  Vo.,  TIMES-HERALD 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  JOURNAL-AMER. 
Niogoro  Foils,  N.  Y.,  GAZETTE 
Norfolk,  Nebr.,  NEWS 
Norfolk,  Vo.,  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
Norton,  Kons.,  TELEGRAM 
Norwich,  Conn.,  BULLETIN 
Odesso,  Tex.,  AMERICAN 
Oleon,  N.  Y.,  TIMES-HERALD 
Oneido,  N.  Y.,  DISPATCH 
Oronge,  Tex.,  LEADER 
Orlondo,  Flo.,  SENTINEL 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  PALLADIUM-TIMES 
Ottowo,  Kons-,  HERALD 
Owotonno,  Minn-,  PEOPLE'S  PRESS 
Poducoh,  Ky.,  SUN-DEMOCRAT 
Porogould,  Ark.,  PRESS 
Porkertburg,  W.  Vo.,  SENTINEL 
Poscogoulo,  Mitt.,  CHRONICLE  STAR 
Poteo,  Woth.,  TRI-CITY  HERALD 
Powhutko,  Oklo.,  JOURNAL-CAPITAL 
Pecos,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Pensoeolo,  Flo.,  JOURNAL 
Philodelphio,  Po.,  BULLETIN 
Phoenix,  Arif.,  GAZETTE 
Pittsburgh,  Po.,  PRESS 
Piquo,  Ohio,  CALL 
Plotttburgh,  N.  Y.,  PRESS-REPUB. 
Portoles,  N.  M.,  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Port  Arthur,  Tex-,  NEWS 
Portlond,  Ore.,  OREGONIAN 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  TIMES 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  REPUB. -EAGLE 
Rene,  Nev.,  STATE  JOURNAL 
Richmond,  Colif.,  INDEPENDENT 
Richmond,  Vo.,  TIMES-DISPATCH 
Riverton,  Wyo.,  RANGER 
Roanoke,  Vo.,  WORLD-NEWS 
Rochester,  Minn,,  POST-BULLETIN 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  DEM,  t  CHRON. 
Rock  Islond,  III-,  ARGUS 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  SENTINEL 
Roswell,  N.  M„  RECORD 
Royal  Ook,  Mich,,  TRIBUNE 
Rutlon,  Lo-,  LEADER 
St.  Cloud,  Minn-,  TIMES 
St.  Josegh,  Mo.,  NEWS-PRESS 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  POST-DISPATCH 
St.  Poul,  Minn.,  DISPATCH 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo.,  TIMES 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  NEWS 
Solem,  Ohio,  NEWS 
Solem,  Ore.,  CAPITAL-JOURNAL 
Solt  Loke  City,  Utoh,  TRIBUNE 
Son  Antonio,  Tex.,  LIGHT 
Son  Diego,  Colif.,  TRIBUNE 
Son  Francisco,  Colif.,  EXAMINER 
Son  Jose,  Colif.,  MERCURY 
Son  Luis  Obisgo,  Colif.,  TELE.-TRIB. 
Sonlo  Fe,  N.  M.,  NEW  MEXICAN 
Sorosoto,  Flo.,  HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Soult  Ste.  Morie,  Mich-,  NEWS 
Sovonnoh,  Go-,  NEWS 
Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  STAR-HERALD 
Seoltle,  Wash.,  TIMES 
Seymour,  Ind.,  TRIBUNE 
Shreveport,  Lo.,  TIMES 
Sidney,  Ohio,  DAILY  NEWS 
Springfield,  Mo.,  LEADER  PRESS 
Sterling,  Colo.,  JOURNAL-ADVOCATE 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  HERALD-STAR 
Sturgis,  Mich,,  JOURNAL 
Suffolk,  Vo.,  NEWS-HERALD 
Sullivon,  Ind-,  TIMES 
Tompo,  Flo.,  TRIBUNE 
Toylor,  Tex.,  DAILY  PRESS 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Toledo,  Ohio,  BLADE 
Topeka,  Kons.,  STATE  JOURNAL 
Troverte  City,  Mich.,  RECORD-EAGLE 
Tucson,  Arix.,  CITIZEN 
Tucumcori,  N.  M.,  DAILY  NEWS 
Tulto,  Oklo.,  WORLD 
Tupelo,  Mitt.,  JOURNAL 
Utico,  N.  Y.,  OBSERVER-DISPATCH 
Voldosto,  Go-,  DAILY  TIMES 
Venturo,  Colif-,  STAR-FREE  PRESS 
Woco,  Tex.,  TIMES-HERALD 
Wopokoneto,  Ohio,  NEWS 
Warren,  Ohio,  TRIBUNE  CHRONICLE 
Washington,  D.  C.,  A.  F.  TIMES 
Woshington,  N.  J.,  STAR 
Woterville,  Me.,  SENTINEL 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  SUN 
West  Palm  Beoch,  Flo.,  POST 
Wheeling,  W.  Vo.,  NEWS-REGISTER 
While  River  Jet.,  Vt.,  VALLEY  NEWS 
Wichita  Foils,  Tex.,  RECORD-NEWS 
Willimoptic,  Conn-,  CHRONICLE 
Williston,  N.  D.,  HERALD 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  STAR 
Winston  Salem,  N.  D.,  SENTINEL 
Ypsilonli,  Mich-,  PRESS 
Adelaide,  Austrolio,  NEWS 
Brantford,  Onl.,  EXPOSITOR 
Dormstodt,  Ger.,  OVERSEAS  FAMILY 
Edmonton,  AHo.,  JOURNAL 
Fort  Williom,  Ont.,  TIMES-JOURNAL 
Hermosillo,  Mexico,  EL  IMPARCIAL 
Kingston,  Ont.,  WHIG-STANDARD 
Lethbridge,  Alto-,  HERALD 
Medellin,  Colombia,  EL  CORREO 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  BR.  COLUM. 
Oslo,  Norway,  UKEMAGASINET 
Ottowo,  Ont-,  JOURNAL 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  EXAMINER 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  STANDARD 
Son  Juan,  P.  R.,  IMPARCIAL 
Son  Solvodor,  EL  DIARIO  DE  HOY 
Tokyo,  Jopon,  YOMIURI  SHIMBUN 
Toronto,  Onl.,  TELEGRAM 
Winnipeg,  Mon.,  FREE  PRESS 


Albony,  N.  Y.,  TIMES-UNION 
Austin,  Tex-,  AMER.-STATESMAN 
Boltimore,  Md.,  AMERICAN 
Bartlesville,  Oklo.,  EXAM.-ENTER. 
Boston,  Moss.,  ADVERTISER 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  COURIER-EXPRESS 
Burlington,  Vt.,  VERMONT  NEWS 
Conton,  Ohio,  REPOSITORY 
Chicogo,  III.,  CHICAGO  S  AMER. 
Clevelond,  Ohio,  PLAIN  DEALER 
Columbus,  Ohio,  DISPATCH 
Dollos,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Des  Moines,  lowo,  REGISTER 
Detroit,  Mich.,  FREE  PRESS 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  TIMES 
Erie,  Po.,  TIMES-NEWS 
Ft.  Myers,  Flo.,  NEWS-PRESS 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  S.W.-TIMES  RECORD 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  NEWS 
Gulfport,  Mist.,  HERALD 
Hortford,  Conn.,  COURANT 
Honolulu,  Howoii,  ADVERTISER 
Houston,  Tex.,  POST 
Huntington,  W.  Vo.,  HERALD-ADV. 
Hutchinson,  Kons.,  NEWS 
Indionopolis,  Ind.,  STAR 
Kolispell,  Mont.,  INTER  LAKE 
Los  Angeles,  Colif.,  HERALD-EXAM. 
Miami,  Flo.,  HERALD 
Milwoukee,  Wise.,  JOURNAL 
Monroe,  Lo.,  WORLD 
Muncie,  Ind.,  STAR 
New  Ulm,  Minn.,  JOURNAL 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  JOURNAL-AMER. 
Oklohomo  City,  Oklo.,  OKLAHOMAN 
Orlando,  Flo.,  SENTINEL 
Philodelphio,  Po.,  BULLETIN 
Phoenix,  Aril.,  REPUBLIC 
Pert  Arthur,  Tex.,  NEWS 
Portlond,  Me.,  TELEGRAM 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  NEWS-OBSERVER 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo.,  TIMES 
Solino,  Kons.,  JOURNAL 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utoh,  TRIBUNE 
Son  Antonio,  Tex.,  LIGHT 
Son  Diego,  Colif.,  UNION 
Son  Fron.,  Colif.,  EXAMINER 
Sarasota,  Flo.,  HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Seattle,  Wash-,  TIMES 
Shreveport,  Lo.,  TIMES 
Tompo,  Flo.,  TRIBUNE 
Topeho,  Kons.,  CAPITAL-JOURNAL 
Tucson,  Aril.,  ARIZONA  STAR 
Woco,  Tex.,  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
Woshington,  D.  C.,  STAR 
W.  Palm  Beoch,  Flo.,  POST-TIMES 
Winono,  Minn.,  DAILY  NEWS 
Colgory,  Alto.,  HERALD 
Montreal,  Que.,  GAZETTE 
Oslo,  Norwoy,  UKEMAGASINET 
Son  Juon,  P.  R.,  IMPARCIAL 
Sydney,  jiustrolio,  TELEGRAPH 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  PROVINCE 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  COLONIST 


The  most  amazing  Women’s  Page  success  story  in  the  history  of  syndicated  newspaper  features 


For  information,  samples  and  terms  — write,  phone  or  wire  collect 
F*  J*  Nlicht/  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  5treet,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


or  private  company  will  bt  se¬ 
lected  to  write  a  timely  an  icle 
on  an  important  economic  issue. 

Each  article  will  run  uji  to 
1,500  words  and  many  will  be 
accompanied  by  charts  or 
grraphs. 

Leadinp  off  the  series  will  be 
an  article  by  the  Harvard  econ¬ 
omist,  Prof.  Hendrik  S.  Hout- 
hakker,  on  “Over-Evaluation  of 
the  Dollar.”  Prof.  Houthakker 
tells  why  he  thinks  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  defense  of  the  dollar  has 
slowed  economic  growth. 

The  following  week  editor 
Sid  Goldberg  announced,  NANA 
will  distribute  an  article  by 
lalior  writer  Edward  Townsend 
on  “More  Pay  For  More  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Next  comes  an  article  by 
British  economist  Graham  Hut¬ 
ton  on  “Does  Maturity  Bring 
Economic  Stagnation  to  Na¬ 
tions?”;  and  then  an  article  by 
clothier  Bernard  Salesky  on 
“The  New  Fashion-Conscious 
American  Male.” 

“  ‘Economist’s  Corner’,”  Mr. 
Goldberg  said,  “is  being  started 
because  of  the  continuing  de¬ 
mand  from  newspapers  for  ar¬ 
ticles  that  make  some  sense  out 
of  the  day-to-day  financial  and 
industrial  news.” 

«  ♦  « 

Walter  Lippmann 
Changes  Syndicates 

Walter  Lippmann,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  columnist,  will 
write  a  new  column  twice  a 
month  for  Newsweek. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  board 
chairman  of  Newsweek  and 
president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co.,  said  Mr.  Lippmann’s 
twice-weekly  column  now  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Pont  starting 
Jan.  1. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  said  the 
column  will  continue  to  appear 
in  his  newspaper.  He  explained 
that  Mr.  Lippmann  lives  in 
Washington  and  prefers  to  have 
administrative  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  syndication  han¬ 
dled  by  a  Washington  paper. 

• 

Press  Censorship 
Imposed  By  Ghana 

Accra,  Ghana 

The  Ghana  Information  Min¬ 
istry  imposed  press  censorship 
on  all  news  transmitted  from 
Ghana. 

“The  Minister  of  Information 
and  Broadcasting  has  signed 
an  instrument  under  Section 
183  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
1960,  Act  29,  imposing  censor¬ 
ship  on  all  news  items  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Ghana  by  press 
correspondents,”  an  announce¬ 
ment  read. 


S\TNDICATES 


Hall  Now  Handles 
‘Today’s  Etiquette’ 


^  !♦€  TROUBLE  wrrw  SELUIN© 
CO/WC  STR\t»S  IT<5  HAR.P  TO 
^  6ET  TO  SEE 


^  QOIET/ 
AW  SE 


^  I'LL  EST  6L0EP  TO  “ 

A  stool  someplace 

NW/nCHiN6  THE  VCPLP5ERIE5 


of  rules  in  her  column,  thus 
helping  people  to  think  for 
themselves.  She  is  interested  in 
people,  how  and  why  they  think 
as  they  do. 

Origin  of  Rules 

“I  base  my  answers  largely  on 
the  Golden  Rule,  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  common  sense — the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  social  and  com¬ 
munity  behavior,”  Miss  Davis 
explained.  “Most  of  the  hard 
and  fast  unbreakable  rules  have 
logical  foundation.” 

Louise  Davis  is  a  big-city  girl 
with  a  “conglomerate”  back¬ 
ground.  She  had  a  Canadian 
mother,  a  Yankee  father  and 
both  grandfathers  were  Scottish. 
Her  maternal  grandmother  was 
titled  (Lady)  and  her  lineage 
goes  back  to  the  Battle  of 
Hastings. 

She  attended  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  the  Bishop 
Strachan  School  (private)  in 


HCW  TO  THIHK. 
WET?  SET  THE  PAPEti 
OUT  THAT  NVAVZ  ^ 


WORLD  SERIES  DAZE — Walt  Ditzen,  who  draws  the  sports  strip,  "Fan 
Fare,"  for  National  Newspaper  Syndicate,  "exposed"  a  newspaper 
managing  editor  at  World  Series  time. 
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Minneapolis 
Herald  Halts 
Publication 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  a  five-day  newspaper  that 
began  publication  May  1,  has 
suspended  operations. 

The  newspaper  said  in  its 
Oct.  1  edition: 

“The  teamsters  union  will 
refuse  to  deliver  the  Daily 
Herald  tomorrow  and  there¬ 
after  until  a  contract  is  signed. 

“Although  the  situation  will 
shut  down  our  operation  tem¬ 
porarily,  we  intend  to  return 
to  the  task  of  providing  a  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  as  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  resolve  the  problems  which 
prevent  us  from  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  at  this  time.” 

Philip  Browm,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  officials  of  the  paper 
hoped  to  resume  publication 
“before  too  long.” 

He  said  one  reason  for  the 
suspension  was  an  initial  con¬ 
tract  demanded  by  the  Team¬ 
sters  union,  repi’esenting  the 
Herald’s  timck  drivers. 

The  contract  contained  a 
clause  for  severance  pay  in  the 
event  of  a  close  down.  Mr. 
Brown  said  the  paper  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  a  severance 
pay  demand. 

175,000  Peak 

The  paper  was  started  by 
Maurice  McCaffery,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  advertising  man,  during 
a  strike  that  halted  publication 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  last  summer. 

Mr.  McCafTery  had  told  E&P 
on  Sept.  28  that  he  had  more 
than  ."iO  advertising  contracts 
signed  and  a  force  of  1,200  car¬ 
rier  l)oys  working  in  37  dis¬ 
tricts. 

He  said  circulation  “hit  the 
top”  in  June  with  175,000.  July 


figure  was  135,000,  and  on  Aug. 
7  when  the  Star  and  Tribune 
strike  ended  the  paper  had 
141,000  circulation. 

Circulation  had  dropped  since 
Aug.  7,  he  said. 

He  said  the  corporation  had 
been  working  latterly  “on  capi¬ 
tal  earned  in  the  first  three 
months  of  operation.”  He  stated 
that  he  was  hopeful  that  pub¬ 
lication  could  be  resumed  Oc¬ 
tober  8. 

On  a  television  broadcast, 
Mr.  McCafTery  said  “this  (sus¬ 
pension)  period  is  to  permit  us 
to  collect  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  accounts  receivable.” 
He  said  that  amount  was  tied 
up  in  circulation  bills. 

Display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  had  been  on  a  “pay-as- 
you-go  basis,”  it  was  learned. 

When  the  newspaper  first  was 
published  the  corporation  offer¬ 
ed  120,000  shares  of  stock  as 
$5.75  per  share,  which,  after 
brokerage  fees,  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  accumulation  of 
$600,000. 

Sometime  later  the  Herald 
corporation  announced  it  had 
sold  $25,000  worth  of  shares. 

• 

McNair  Promoted 
To  Managing  Editor 

Midland,  Texas 

Dalmon  McNair  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram, 
advancing  from  the  position  of 
city  editor.  Royce  Dixon  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  city  editor. 

Mr.  McNair  succeeds  James 
L.  Lindsey,  who  resigned  Aug.  1 
to  become  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  publications  at  Texas 
A&M  College.  The  new  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a  native  Texan  and 
a  graduate  of  Hardin-Simmons 
University,  is  a  U.S.  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Reporter- 
Telegram. 

Two  new  editorial  department 
staff  members  are  LaDoyce 
Lambert  and  Ernest  White,  both 
from  the  weekly  field. 


TV.  F.  Publishers 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

would  eliminate  “show-through” 
on  pages  was  reported  by 
Charles  H.  Tingley,  managing 
director  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute.  He  said  a  paper  of 
about  8,000  circulation  has  been 
chosen  to  run  tests  in  which 
water-based  ink  will  be  used 
every  day  over  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Tingley  also  reported  the 
laboratory  at  Easton  had  de¬ 
vised  a  numerical  system  for 
designating  newsprint  “color”. 
This  supplants  the  method  of 
calling  for  variations  of  white 
and  gray  finish  without  com¬ 
monly  accepted  descriptions.  He 
doubted,  however,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  would  ever  agree  on  a 
standard  shading  of  paper. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  described  the 
work  being  done  in  applying 
communications  advances  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

“We  are  gearing  ourselves  to 
the  new  Age  of  Science — vigor¬ 
ously  and  effectively,”  he  said. 

But,  he  added,  it  was  “unset¬ 
tling”  to  observe  that  new  and 
modern  techniques,  such  as  pho¬ 
tocomposition,  “are  used  by 
some  of  America’s  greatest 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of 


performing  bogus  work  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  terms  of  a  union 
contract  rather  than  to  improve 
performance  on  work  needed  to 
earn  the  daily  bread.” 

“Such  waste  of  new  thought 
and  invention,”  Mr.  Smith  said, 
“can  well  retard  and  even  defeat 
the  emergence  of  new  ideas.” 

Although  Teletypesetters  were 
installed  as  early  as  1931,  Mr. 
Smith  said,  “we  still  debate  the 
language  of  union  contracts  to 
see  how  much  limitation  will  be 
put  on  the  use  of  them.” 

But,  he  added,  “we  cannot 
solve  these  problems  by  crying 
about  them.  Neither  can  we 
solve  them  by  ignoring  them.” 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Mr. 
Rogers  moved  up  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  effective  at  the  meeting 
at  Albany  in  January.  William 
J.  Kemble,  Lockport  Union-Sun 
and  Journal,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  William  M.  Kes¬ 
sler,  Gloversville  Leader-Herald, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Bitner,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  left  the  meeting  here  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  at  Pebble  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Bureau  was  represented 
on  the  program  here  by  Frank 
J.  Kilcheski,  sales  director,  who 
showed  two  “target  selling”  pre¬ 
sentations  to  major  advertisers. 
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Walsh  Heads  APME; 
Court  Secrecy  Hit 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mason  Walsh,  nianaginp  edi¬ 
tor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

He  succeeds  Ed  Stone,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Walsh  went  to  Phoenix 
as  managing  editor  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1960,  after  15  years  on  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor. 

He  had  carried  papers  and 
was  a  copyboy  in  1926  for  the 
Times  Herald.  During  and  after 
college  he  worked  for  the  old 
Dallas  Evening  Journal  and 
with  the  Dispatch- Journal  after 
a  merger.  In  1942  he  became 
editor  of  the  former  Austin 
(Tex.)  Tribune  and  after  a 
year  joined  North  American 
Aviation  Corp.,  as  director  of 
employe  relations. 

Mr.  Walsh  met  Anne  Calhoun, 
a  reporter,  when  he  joined  the 
Times  Herald  in  1945  and  they 
were  married  in  1947. 

They  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Timothy,  10;  Kevin, 
4,  and  Peggy,  13. 

Ragan  Is  Vic'cpresidcnt 

The  new  vicepresident,  select¬ 
ed  by  the  APME  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Neu's  &  Observer; 
George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  is  secretary,  and  Vint 
Jennings,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  is  treasurer. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  was 
selected  general  chairman  of  the 
APME  continuing  studies  for 
the  next  year.  I.  William  Hall, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  will 
be  general  vicechairman. 

New  members  of  the  board 
are  Mr.  Beebe,  Don  Carter, 
National  Observer,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Paul  V.  Miner, 
Kansn.s  City  (Mo.)  Star; 
Arville  Schaleben,  Milivaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Richard  D. 
Smyser,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger;  Don  Baldwin,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
Richard  J.  Hartford,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were 
G.  W.  Churchill,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean;  Howard 
C.  Cleavinger,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle;  Robert  C.  Notson, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

The  conference  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  of  strong 
opposition  to  any  proposals  to 


regulate  the  publication  of  le¬ 
gitimate  news  material. 

The  stand  was  a  reaction  to 
a  proposal  made  to  the  delegates 
at  their  conv’ention  here  that 
state  and  federal  laws  be  en¬ 
acted  to  sharply  limit  the  con¬ 
tent  of  news  stories  between  the 
time  of  arrest  and  trial  of 
criminal  suspects. 

The  proposal,  by  Justice 
Bernard  S.  Meyer  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York,  had 
been  solidly  opposed  in  dis¬ 
cussions  following  his  speech. 

The  resolution  declares  that 
federal  and  state  constitutional 
provisions  are  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
society. 

APME  delegates  said  in  their 
resolution  that  newspapers  and 
lawyers  should  work  together 
toward  the  twin  objectives: 

Maintaining  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  a  fair  trial  and  the 
right  of  the  public  to  full  in¬ 
formation  on  the  acts  of  public 
officials. 

Would  Insure  Fairness 

Justice  Meyer  said  he  had 
proposed  the  limitations  to  in¬ 
sure  that  defendants  in  court 
trials  not  be  tried  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  news-created  preju¬ 
dice. 

The  I'esolution  pledged 
APME’s  continued  supi)ort  to 
freedom  of  information  so  long 
as  its  publication  does  not  im¬ 
peril  national  security. 

The  editors  disagreed  when 
Justice  Meyer  said  a  federal  law 
banning  pre-trial  publicity  is 
necessary  to  insure  fair  hear- 


'OUTGO'  AND  'INCOME' — Ed  Stone,  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencar  (left),  retiring  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  Mason  Walsh  of  the  Phoenix  (Arix.)  Gazette,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  APME  post. 


HARVEY  SCHWANDER,  Mil- 
walcuee  Sentinel:  Don't  legislate 
us  out  of  the  courtroom. 


ings  for  defendants  in  criminal 
actions. 

He  said  the  present  safe¬ 
guards  for  impartial  trials  be¬ 
fore  unbiased  judges  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  juries  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “much 
reporting  of  criminal  trials  and 
some  reporting  in  civil  trials 
conflicts  with  one  or  more  of  the 
fair  trial  safeguards.” 

His  remedy,  he  said,  is  a 
federal  law  requiring  that  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  prior  criminal 
records,  confessions,  offers  of 
settlement  and  inteiwiews  with 
witnesses  be  delayed  until  actu¬ 
ally  introduced  to  the  jury  as 
evidence. 

Should  such  material  ever 
get  into  the  court  record,  Justice 
Meyer  would  have  its  publica¬ 
tion  delayed  until  a  verdict  is 
rendered. 

Law  Is  Unnecessary 

Harvey  Schwandner,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  said 
that  such  a  law  would  be  un- 
woikable  and  unnecessary.  He 
added : 

“The  proposed  statute  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  current 
American  trend  to  pass,  a  law, 
or  an  ordinance,  or  a  code,  to 
regulate  most  phases  of  life  and 
activity.” 

John  Colburn,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Tunes  -  Dispatch,  said 
Justice  Meyer  had  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  a  problem  that  does 
exist.  But  he  said  a  law  is  not 
the  way  to  solve  it.  Mr.  Colburn 
declared : 

“Here  would  be  a  test  insti¬ 
tuted  solely  by  lawyers  and 


judges  and  it  would  be  decided 
solely  by  the  legal  profession.” 

The  real  solution,  he  said,  is 
for  young  newsmen  to  learn 
more  about  law  and  its  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  rights  of  individuals  i; 
and  for  young  lawyers  to  learn 
more  about  the  newspaper’s  job 
as  a  guardian  of  rights  and 
freedoms. 

Justice  Meyer  said  his  ino- 
posal  has  sparked  much  press 
criticism.  He  denied  critics’  con¬ 
tentions  that  such  a  law  would 
pei-mit  cover-ups  by  police  or 
halt  the  digging  up  of  clues 
possibly  valuable  to  detectives. 

He  said  enterprising  I'eporters 
could  still  unearth  new  leads. 
They  just  couldn’t  publish  them 
until  trial  began. 

No  Mass  Violations 

Ml'.  Schwandner  said  such  a  . 
law  would  virtually  halt  the  re-  p 
porting  of  crime  and  court  news.  ' 
He  added : 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
mass  violations  by  the  press  on 
this  matter  of  prejudicial  re¬ 
porting.  This  is  not  a  serious 
judicial  problem.” 

He  agreed  that  some  news¬ 
papers  have  gone  too  far  with 
“mad  demon  killer”  headlines. 
But,  he  said,  mass  communica¬ 
tions  have  made  it  impossible 
to  completely  shield  jurors. 

“The  day  of  the  juror  whose 
mind  is  completely  free  of  in¬ 
formation  is  gone,”  Mr. 
Schwandner  asserted. 

Mr.  Colburn  said  reporters  • 
and  editors  too  often  “accept 
as  gospel  the  statements  of 
police  and  attorneys.” 

He  advised  the  delegates  “not 
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to  solve  a  case  on  the  basis  of 
police  statements.” 

Mr.  Colbura  said  press  booths 
should  be  built  into  courtrooms 
*  so  reporters,  photographers  and 
broadcasters  could  work  un¬ 
obtrusively — to  better  inform 
the  public. 

A  law  such  as  proposed  by 
Justice  Meyer  w'ould  only  lead 
to  curbs  on  the  search  for  truth, 
impinge  on  individual  rights, 
and  lead  to  narrow,  bureau¬ 
cratic  justice,  Mr.  Colburn  con¬ 
cluded. 

Sharp  Questioning 

Several  editors  questioned 
Justice  Meyer  sharply  on  the 
g  matter  of  publishing  the  names 
f  and  addresses  of  jury  members. 
He  said  it  would  shield  them 
from  crank  calls  and  letters. 

His  immediate  aim,  the  judge 
said,  is  to  get  up  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  the  evidence 
on  prejudice  created  by  news 
stories  and  then — if  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  prejudice  is  shown — to 
deal  with  the  cause  through  his 
proposed  law. 

“The  reversal  of  a  judgment 
or  conviction  when  essential  un¬ 
fairness  has  been  demonstrated 
is  not  an  adequate  corrective,” 
Justice  Meyer  said.  “Where  a 
man  has  been  convicted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prejudice,  the 
defendant  may  be  kept  in  jail 
('  and  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
while  he  appeals,  even  if  he  is 
ac(iuitted  at  a  later  trial.” 

The  convention  adopted  nu¬ 
merous  resolutions,  chief  of 
which  were  the  following: 

Resolved  by  the  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  that  its 
members  believe  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  survival  of  the  free  world 
today,  that  free  people  be 
proi)erly  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  issues 
as  they  arise,  and  that  they 
therefore  re-pledge  themselves 
to  the  task  of  presenting  in  the 
most  readable  form  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  render  an 
^  intelligent  individual  decision  as 
I  to  ultimate  goals  of  this  nation. 
P  The  resolution  added  that  the 
entire  APME  membership  is 
dedicated  anew  to  the  goals  re¬ 
viewed  by  retiring  president 
Stone. 

Gratitude  For  Gould 

The  convention  extended  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  member- 
shi))  to  Alan  J.  Gould  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  approaching  re¬ 
tirement,  “for  his  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  his  faith  in  and 
contributions  to  the  APME.” 

Another  resolution  said  that 
APME  endorses  the  “criteria  of 
,,  a  goDil  newspaper  as  a  working 
standard  for  producing  better 
newspapers;  that  it  endorse  the 
use  (if  the  criteria  to  attract 
bright  young  people  to  a  career 


JUSTICE  BERNARD  S.  MEYER: 
Stamp  out  the  atmosphere  of 
news-created  prejudice. 


in  journalism;  and  that  it  ad¬ 
vocate  the  widest  possible  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  booklet,  ‘What 
Makes  a  Good  Newspaper,’  so 
that  the  public  and  honest 
critics  can  intelligently  evalu¬ 
ate  newspaper  performance. 

Panels  Provocative 

There  were  numerous  and 
provocative  panel  sessions. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
headed  one  with  a  commentary 
on  nearly  200  AP  news  pictures 
transmitted  from  all  corners  of 
the  world  in  the  last  10  months. 

Mr.  Jones  said  AP  cameramen 
had  produced  picture  copy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  months  from 
every  news  hot  spot  on  the  globe. 

Just  as  significant  to  the 
APME,  he  said,  is  the  extent  to 
which  member  AP  newspapers 
had  shared  their  pictures  with 
“their  brethren.” 

Henry  Burroughs,  a  member 
of  the  AP’s  White  House  staff, 
described  for  editors  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  problems  of  “cover¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy  clan.” 

He  said  President  Kennedy 
has  thrown  out  the  old  rules 
of  White  House  photography, 
and  has  made  use  of  exclusive 
pictures  part  of  his  news  policy. 
• 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Raises  Price  to  1  Oc 

Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
raised  its  street-sales  and  news¬ 
stand  price  from  seven  to  10c 
a  copy  Oct.  1  for  weekday  morn¬ 
ing  editions. 

The  home  delivery  price  con¬ 
tinues  at  seven  cents.  The  25c 
price  of  the  Sunday  edition  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 


Surgery  Pix  Cause 
Eklitors  to  Faint 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Three  managing  editors 
fainted  while  watching  a  film 
on  open  heart  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Showing  of  the  film  was  part 
of  a  seminar  on  science  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  university’s  Mayo 
Auditorium  for  delegates  at¬ 
tending  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  convention. 

Just  as  a  picture  was  shown 
of  a  patient’s  heart  being  lifted 
from  the  chest  cavity  for  the 
critical  part  of  the  operation. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  DeWalt  was 
interrupted  by  a  voice  from  the 
darkened  au(iitorium,  saying: 

“May  we  have  a  doctor  back 
here.”  One  of  the  editors  had 
fainted. 

Two  other  editors  passed  out 
before  the  film  was  finished.  All 
were  carried  from  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  editors  were  John 
Walters,  Jacknonville  (Fla.) 
Journal;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Fairchilds, 
Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  and 
Merrill  Chilicotte,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News  Press. 


Masterson  to  AP 
Administrative  Aide 

Tom  Masterson,  who  has 
served  as  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  and  bureau  chief 
on  five  continents,  has  been 
named  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  in  New  York,  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  General  Manager,  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Masterson,  49,  will  report 
to  Stanley  M.  Swinton,  director 
of  the  World  Services  Division, 
which  supervises  AP  news  and 
photo  distribution  in  88  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  United  States. 

He  worked  on  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press,  the  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter 
and  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  before  joining  AP  at 
Detroit  in  1942. 

• 

Mrs.  Esther  Leonard 
Heads  Register 

GAINE.SVILLE,  TeX. 

Mrs.  Esther  R.  Leonard  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Gainesville  Regis¬ 
ter,  succeeding  the  late  Clarence 
H.  Leonard,  her  brother-in-law, 
who  died  in  August. 

The  board  of  directors  re¬ 
elected  Joe  M.  Leonard  Sr.,  vice- 
president,  and  Elizabeth  Gra¬ 
ham,  business  manager,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 
Elected  to  the  board  were  Jack 
Joyce,  managing  editor,  and 
Warren  Flowers,  circulation 
manager. 


Red  Probe 
On  Agenda 
Of  lAPA 

The  communist  conspiracy 
against  the  free  press  of  the 
Americas  will  be  the  main  item 
in  the  agend^  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  meet  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  Oct.  20-21. 

The  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jules  Dubois, 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  hear  re¬ 
ports  by  its  members  from  every 
country  in  the  Americas  and 
submit  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  convenes  Oct.  24- 
26.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  Oct.  22-23. 

This  will  be  the  first  session 
of  the  lAPA  in  Chile  and  some 
300  persons  from  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

All  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  can  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  even  if  they  are  not 
members  of  these  two  groups. 

The  actual  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  will  open  with  an  opening 
address  by  Chairman  Dubois, 
which  will  be  preceded  by  re¬ 
marks  of  welcome  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chilean  Host 
Committee  and  reply  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  will  be  the  discussion 
of  the  unsettled  situation  re¬ 
garding  the  state  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

• 

New  M.  E.  In  Dayton 
As  Glover  Moves  Up 

Dayton,  0. 

Lawience  S.  Newman,  Jr., 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Charles  E.  Glover, 
moved  up  to  a.ssistant  business 
manager  of  Dayton  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Newman  has  been  with 
the  News  since  1958.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Daily  News, 
the  Sunday  News  and  the  Jour- 
wd-Herald. 

• 

Joins  Media  Records 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  West 
Palm  Beewh  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
becomes  a  member  of  Media 
Records,  Inc. 
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UPI  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Mississippi  integration  story. 
Twenty-two  others  were  shift^ 
in  southern  UPI  bureaus  to  han¬ 
dle  various  phases  of  the  story. 

Firlures  and  Urptli 

William  P.  Steven,  Houston 
Chronicle,  asked  more  stress  on 
speed  and  quality  of  pictures, 
and  for  greater  “reporting 
reality.” 

William  D.  Reimert,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  sug¬ 
gested  greater  emphasis  on  in¬ 
terpretation  in  spot  news  stories 
rather  than  dealing  with  two 
stories — “one  to  say  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  one  to  say  w'hat  it 
meant.” 

Charles  Lucey,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
more  “special-project,  deep-dig¬ 
ging  stuff.” 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said  that  “in-depth” 
dispatches  carried  by  UPI  had 
increased  three-fold  during  the 
past  three  years.  He  said  that 
such  dispatches  have  become 
co-equal  with  hard  spot  news  but 
that  spot  news  must  remain 
“first  among  equals.” 

Critical  Remark 

Larry  Fanning,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  criticized  newspapers’ 
use  of  sensational  trivial  matter 
w'hile  ignoring  more  significant 
dispatches. 

As  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Fanning  noted  that  per¬ 
haps  he  should  congratulate  his 
onetime  colleagues.  But  the 
Chronicle’s  defense  as  given 
recently  by  Scott  Newhall,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  gav'e  him  some 
concern,  Mr.  Fanning  declared. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Newall’s 
report  at  the  Minneapolis  APME 
meeting,  Mr.  Fanning  protested 
the  need  of  Marilyn  Monroeism 
and  naked  animals  in  building 
readership. 

“If  w'e  have  to  sell  papers  in 
that  fashion,  perhaps  I’ll  take 
up  beachcombing,”  he  declared. 

In  another  field,  Hugh  B.  Pat¬ 
terson  Jr.,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  warned  against  pre¬ 
tending  television  does  not  exist. 

Newspapers  are  wise  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  treat¬ 
ing  tv  as  a  medium  that  “serves 
us  best  with  our  readers.”  Thus 
newspapers  earn  the  right  to  be 
critical  of  television  offerings 
and  considering  them  for  their 
news  value,  he  noted. 

Press  Ageniry 

In  press  agentry,  the  greatest 
exploitation  is  in  the  field  of 
government,  declared  Elmo 


CLIENT  RELATIONSHIP — UPI  Chairman  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  at 
left,  greets  Arden  X.  Pangborn  of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  at 
editors'  conference  in  San  Francisco.  Standing  at  right  is  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son,  UPI  president. 


Smith,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  a  former  Oregon  gov¬ 
ernor. 

A  vast  corps  of  journalistic 
talent  uses  newspapers  to  ad¬ 
vance  political  figrures  and  poli¬ 
tical  philosophies,  he  charged. 

The  Kennedy-steel  controversy 
was  “a  monument  to  the  success 
of  government  press  agentry, 
made  easy,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  press  corps,”  he  declared. 

Both  major  wire  sendees  were 
guilty  of  participation,  Mr. 
Smith  said.  The  press  hit 
“almost  a  hysterical  note  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  government  side  of 
the  story,”  he  added. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
news,  E.  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  said  in  summing 
up  a  discussion  of  new  editorial 
techniques. 

Newspapers  and  press  associ¬ 
ations  are  spending  more  time, 
effort  and  money  gathering, 
writing  and  editing  news  than 
ever  before. 

Reporters  and  editors  are 
being  paid  more,  are  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  better  trained  and  “by 
and  large  they  try  harder,”  he 
said. 

“Our  new's  reports  should  be 
more  accurate,  more  informative 
and  easier  to  understand.  It  is 
your  job  to  see  that  the  final 
result,  the  printed  word,  is  just 
that — accurate,  informative  and 
understood,”  he  stressed. 

Sev'lion  Dominance 

Nick  B.  Williams,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  said  that  news  and 
pictures  of  national  interest 
dominate  the  entire  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Times — a  30-page 
area. 

Stories  therein  may  be  of 
local  or  foreign  origin,  but  their 
interest  is  national  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  them  would  be  of  equal 
interest  in  Pittsburgh  or  Omaha. 
The  Washington  dateline  is 
dominant. 

The  use  of  local  reactions  to 
major  world  news  events  gives 
good  results  to  the  Kokom/) 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  reported  Dow 
Richardson. 

The  time  has  come  for  editors 


to  join  the  fight  to  report  what 
the  people  should  know,  Kenneth 
S.  Conn,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Register,  declared. 

“The  fight  should  be  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  fight,”  he  said,  “but  there 
is  a  seeming  reluctance  to  fight.” 

Fasl  Stock  Service 

John  R.  Scantlin  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  work  that  his  com¬ 
pany,  Scantlin  Electronics  Inc., 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  year 
with  UPI  to  develop  a  computer¬ 
ized  stock  tabulation  service 
using  the  narrow-tape  method. 

Rather  than  delivering  TTS 
tape  in  one  high-speed  stream, 
provision  is  made  in  the  UPI 
system  for  delivery  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  anywhere  from  1  to 
12  simultaneous  channels.  Each 
channel  will  deliver  punched 
tape  at  exactly  the  line-casting 
rate  of  a  Comet  or  Monarch 
machine.  At  the  close  of  the 
market,  nothing  more  need  be 
done  in  the  composing  room  than 
to  turn  on  the  reperforators  at 
each  machine  to  be  used  for 
setting  stock  market  tabular 
data. 

Within  two  seconds  after  the 
last  sale  has  cleared  the  ticker 
tape,  all  reperforators  and  all 
line-casting  machines  commence 
operations.  On  the  UPI  12 
channel  service,  the  entire  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  can  be 
transmitted  and  be  set  in  less 
than  12  minutes  from  the  tape 
close  of  the  market. 

• 

Reiley  Purchases 
All  Stock  in  Daily 

Somerset,  Pa. 

Henry  Baker  Reiley  Jr.,  is 
now  the  sole  owner  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Daily  American,  a  morning 
newspaper.  Mr.  Reiley,  who  pre¬ 
viously  owmed  a  third  interest 
in  the  corporation,  purchased 
the  other  two-thirds  interest 
from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Reiley  Stumpf,  and  the  estates 
of  his  late  father  and  mother. 
Mrs.  Stumpf  and  her  husband 
will  continue  operating  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Printing  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  newspaper  corporation. 


Argentine  Paper 
Suspends,  Defies 
Military  Order 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  expressed  its 
concern  that  the  “arbitrary  ac¬ 
tion”  by  a  military  commander 
in  the  Argentine  province  Salta, 
which  caused  El  Intransigente 
to  suspend  publication  for  one 
day,  “might  be  a  precedent  that 
could  endanger  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Argentina.” 

A  machinegfun-armed  platoon 
entered  the  newspaper’s  building 
on  Sept.  24  at  3  a.m.  and  in¬ 
formed  the  assistant  editor, 
Andres  Mendieta,  that  on  orders 
from  the  chief  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  General  Enrique 
Rauch,  it  could  not  be  published 
unless  an  article  by  rival  Gen¬ 
eral  Federico  Toranzo  Montero 
was  eliminated.  The  article, 
however,  was  printed  in  other 
Argentine  newspapers  without 
any  objection  by  the  authorities. 

El  Intransigente,  in  a  telegram 
to  the  lAPA,  said  Mr.  Mendieta 
decided  to  suspend  publication 
“as  a  protest  against  such  an 
outrage.”  It  added  that  abuses 
continued  in  the  afternoon  of 
Sept.  24  as  armed  soldiers  stop¬ 
ped  and  searched  staff  members 
and  other  persons  entering  the 
El  Intransigente  building. 

The  newspaper  reappeared 
Sept.  25,  printing  the  article 
by  Toranzo  Montero  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  suspension. 

El  Intransigente,  the  first 
victim  of  former  dictator  Juan 
D.  Peron’s  campaign  against  the 
Argentine  free  press,  was  closed 
from  1949  to  1955.  The  late 
David  Michel  Torino,  then  its 
editor,  was  in  jail  for  three 
years,  and  in  1953  the  lAPA 
awarded  him  its  Medal  of  Hero 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  for  his 
courageous  fight  against  Peron. 
• 

Atlanta  Magazine 
In  SUXDAY  Gronp 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution's  magazine  section  has 
joined  SUNDAY,  the  independ¬ 
ently  edited  magazine  group  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  Inc.  Membership  was 
effective  Oct.  1,  in  the  group’s 
spot  sales  program  and  Jan.  1, 
in  the  full  group  operation. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Hobart  T.  Franks,  director  of 
sales  of  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
said,  “We  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  successful  locally 
edited  rotogravure  magazines  in 
the  field.  We  haven’t  previously 
offered  it  to  advertisers  as  a  part 
of  any  group,  but  SUNDA'b'’s 
new  and  logical  spot  and  group 
sales  program  makes  too  much 
sense  for  us  to  ignore  it.” 
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N.Y.  Times’  Western 
Edition  in  Business 


After  daily  test  runs  that 
started  Auff.  15,  the  Western 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
published  in  Los  Angeles  reached 
the  public  for  the  first  time 
Monday,  Oct.  1.  Opening  circu¬ 
lation  was  expected  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000,  with 
more  than  half  of  it  distributed 
by  mail  to  subscribers  in  13 
We.stem  states  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Newsstand  price  is 
10c  a  copy. 

The  edition  carried  a  triple 
8-column  headline:  NEGRO  AT 
MISSISSIPPI  U.  AS  BAR¬ 
NETT  YIELDS  ...  3  SHOT 
AS  MARSHALS  COMBAT 
STUDENT  RIOTS  .  .  .  KEN¬ 
NEDY,  IN  APPEAL,  IN¬ 
VOKES  STATE’S  HONOR 

Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  president 
and  publisher,  was  in  Los 
Angeles  for  inauguration  of  the 
new  six-day  morning  edition. 
With  him  was  Andrew  Fisher, 
assistant  general  manager,  who 
has  overall  charge  of  it.  J.  B.  Ol¬ 
son  is  general  manager  in  L.A. 

Ads  Oversold 

Advertising  was  oversold  for 
the  first  issue.  New  York  officials 
announced,  and  the  edition 
edited  by  Thomas  Mullaney, 
formerly  of  the  New  York 
financial  staff,  began  at  its 
maximum  size  of  32  pages.  A 
total  of  138  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  carried.  This  broke 
down  into  45  columns  of  retail, 
85  columns  of  general  and  finan¬ 
cial,  and  eight  columns  of  classi¬ 
fied. 

Popular  classifications  among 
general  ads  were  transportation, 
publications,  alcoholic  beverages, 
automotive,  books,  and  financial. 
Much  of  it  has  been  signed  under 
long  term  contracts,  according 
to  the  New  York  representative 
of  Claude  Radliff,  advertising 
manager.  General  and  financial 
sells  at  95c  a  line,  retail,  68c.  In 
both  contracts  bulk  discounts 
are  available.  Ads  that  run  in 
the  New  York  paper  two  weeks 
befoi-e  or  after  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Western  ^ition  at  a 
combination  rate  of  70c  a  line. 

Big  News  Day 

The  newshole  is  set  at  between 
112  and  114  columns  daily.  Sun¬ 
day  was  a  big  news  day.  The 
Times  in  New  York,  in  Los 
Angeles  and  in  its  International 
Edition  in  Paris,  carried  a  three- 
bank  eight-column  streamer 
headline  on  page  one  over  the 
Oxford,  Miss.,  University  of 
Mis.'-issippi  race  riot  story.  This 
head  is  used  by  the  Times  only 
about  a  dozen  times  a  year. 


according  to  Lawrence  Hauck, 
editor  of  the  regional  editions, 
who  is  based  in  New  York. 

New  York  dummies  up  page 
one  and  the  split  page  for  the 
Western  Edition.  Chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  front  pages 
on  Oct.  1  was  a  play  in  LA  in 
the  lower  right-hand  column 
given  to  the  Nixon-Brown  de¬ 
bate  and  a  middle  bottom  two- 
column  break  for  the  LA  and 
San  Francisco  baseball  games. 
Upper  left-hand  three-column 
display  in  both  editions  was 
given  to  the  James  Reston  exclu¬ 
sive  on  Khrushchev’s  invitation 
to  President  Kennedy. 

Newshole  Constant 

Regional  Editor  Hauck  ex¬ 
plained  Times  policy  was  to 
keep  the  newshole  constant  and 
to  go  up  in  number  of  pages 
according  to  the  amount  of 
advertising  sold.  It  is  expected 
that  the  paper  will  range  in  size 
from  18  to  32  pages.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  in  Paris  runs 
from  10  to  14  pages,  with  a 
newshole  of  70  columns. 

Mr.  Hauck  said  the  first  issue 
was  comparable  in  front-page 
play  to  what  New  York  sub¬ 
urban  readers  received  Oct.  1. 
Changes  were  made  up  to  1  A.M. 
New  York  time,  10  P.M.  in  LA. 
In  New  York  City  the  front  page 
was  changed  for  the  Postscript 
Edition  that  went  to  bed  at 
3  A.M.  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 

Even  news  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  other  California 
and  Western  states  clears 
through  New  York,  Mr.  Hauck 
said.  Gladwin  Hill,  Bill  Becker 
and  Murray  Schumach,  Times 
staff  men  in  LA  and  Hollywood, 
file  direct  to  New  York,  as  do 
Larry  Davies  and  Wallace 
Turner  from  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Mullaney  at  the  Times  editorial 
office  in  the  plant  of  Rodgers- 
McDonald  Publishers  Inc.,  has 
five  sub-editors  or  copyreaders 
on  his  staff.  There  are  eight  on 
the  advertising  staff,  which  has 
offices  in  a  separate  one-story 
building,  formerly  a  garage, 
across  the  street  at  2560  West 
54th  St.  The  balance  of  the 
organization  of  82  is  made  up 
of  production,  accounting,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  circulation  employees. 

Plan  of  Edition 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  put  into  the  Western  Edition 
each  day  our  complete  foreign, 
national,  business  and  financial 
reports,  together  with  all  mar¬ 
ket  tables  carried  in  New  York,” 
Mr.  Hauck  said.  “In  addition, 
we  print  what  we  loosely  call  a 


‘culture  page.’  This  carries  re¬ 
views  of  plays,  music,  dance  and 
tv,  art  criticism  and  the  like. 
On  Mondays  we  reprint  four 
pages  of  the  Sunday  Review  of 
the  Week.  Opposite  the  editorial 
page,  we  use  two  of  the  best 
stories  from  the  Times  Sunday 
Magazine.  We  eliminate  all  local 
New  York  news,  society  and  real 
estate.” 

The  edition  subscribes  to  both 
AP  and  UPI  picture  services. 

Mr.  Hauck  is  assisted  in  New 
York  by  Lee  Kanner,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  who  in  turn  has  two  assist¬ 
ants,  Robert  Slosser  and  Soc¬ 
rates  Butsikares.  They  have  a 
desk  of  10  copyreaders. 

Mr.  Hauck  started  to  plan  for 
the  Western  Edition  Nov.  1, 
1961,  when  he  was  made  editor 
of  regional  editions.  He  moved 
up  to  that  desk  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  news  editor. 

News  editors  conferring  with 
the  managing  editor  in  what  the 
Times  calls  the  “Bull  Pen” 
decide  on  the  layout  of  the  day’s 
paper,  including  the  front  page 
play.  Mr.  Hauck  has  this  deci¬ 
sion  at  hand  when  he  dummies 
up  page  one  and  the  split  page 
for  the  Western  Edition.  He 
does  not  have  to  follow  their 
layout  exactly,  and  expects  to 
vary  it  frequently. 

Ad  Campaign 

Ivan  Veit,  business  manager 
of  the  Times  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
motion,  hopes  to  hold  the  100,- 
000  circulation  for  the  first 
ABC  audit.  He  started  advance 
promotion  by  mail  for  sub¬ 
scribers  in  August,  after  pre¬ 
vious  tests.  Coupon  ads  for 
subscribers  were  run  in  a  list  of 
20  West  Coast  newspapers.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  refused 
to  accept  this  copy,  Mr.  Veit 
said.  A  seven-column  ad  was 
run  in  the  list  of  papers  on  Oct. 
1,  and  will  be  continued  for  some 
time  on  a  weekly  basis,  along 
with  radio  spots^  As  in  New 
York,  the  Western  Edition’s 
advertising  is  placed  by  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

William  Holmberg  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  LA,  assisted  by 
Donald  Nizen.  Both  came  from 
the  circulation  department  in 
New  York. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor,  and  Mr.  Hauck  visited 
the  LA  offices  last  week  to  com¬ 
plete  final  preparations  for  the 
first  issue.  The  Western  Edition 
culminates  a  distribution  evolu¬ 
tion  that  goes  back  more  than  a 
century  in  the  111-year  history 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Soon 
after  the  California  gold  rush  in 
the  18.50’s,  a  special  New  York 
Times  for  California  w’as  sent 
out  by  ship.  In  1945,  during  the 
United  Nations  formational 
meeting  and  again  in  1956  dur¬ 
ing  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  the  Times  printed  a 


special  facsimile  edition  in  San 
Francisco.  Since  1947  copies  of 
an  Air  Edition  have  been  sent 
to  Western  cities  for  day-of- 
publication  distribution. 

Conimunicalionii 

John  Henry,  communications 
director,  worked  out  the  system 
now  being  followed  for  trans¬ 
mitting  the  approximately  96,- 
900  words  daily  from  New  York 
to  L.A.  Employed  are  two  Digi- 
tronic  Dialdverters  in  New  York 
and  two  receivers  in  L.A.  One 
of  each  are  used  as  spares  in 
case  of  trouble.  The  Digitronic 
machines  transmit  1,000  words 
a  minute,  via  WATS  (Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service) .  The 
words  are  fed  into  the  machines 
on  perforated  tape  that  are  cut 
by  operators,  members  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union.  The  tape  resembles  regu¬ 
lar  teleprinter  tape,  except  that 
it  has  six  tiers  of  perforations 
instead  of  five. 

Tape  is  punche<l  in  the  per¬ 
forator  department,  located  in 
the  western  end  of  the  Times 
plant,  about  500  feet  from  the 
communications  department 
where  the  Digitronic  machines 
are  installed.  The  communica¬ 
tions  department  is  directly 
behind  the  regional  editor’s  desk. 
The  tape  is  electrically  trans¬ 
mitted  over  this  short  distance 
and  received  on  numbered  reels 
to  be  fed  into  the  Digitronic 
machine  as  the  editors  desire. 

William  Holcombe,  production 
manager  in  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  ITU  as  required  by 
contract,  is  in  charge  of  a  staff 
of  58  perforator  operators  who 
have  been  in  training  for  the 
past  year.  All  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  printers’  union 
and  carry  ITU  cards.  There  are 
six  women  among  them.  One  is 
Japanese.  Day  operators  receive 
$141  for  a  3614  hour  week; 
night  operators,  $146;  and  those 
on  the  lobster  shift  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5  weekly. 

Speed  of  cutting  tape  varies 
from  200  to  700  lines  an  hour, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  copy 
and  the  ability  of  the  operator. 
Tape  from  the  Fairchild  per¬ 
forators  when  received  in  L.A. 
are  fed  into  the  11  linecasting 
machines  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  there.  Experience  so 
far  has  shown  about  a 
margin  of  error.  Some  are  cor¬ 
rected  prior  to  transmission, 
others  in  L.A. 

Mr.  Holcombe  opens  the  cir¬ 
cuit  at  about  2:30  P.M.  New 
York  time.  He  then  reaches 
Walter  Mattson,  production 
manager  in  L.A.  The  wires  are 
then  kept  open  continuously 
until  12:30  A.M.  New  York 
time,  or  later  if  necessary.  By 
pushing  buttons  the  circuit  can 
be  u.sed  either  for  talking  or 
transmitting  the  tape. 
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News  ‘Plot 
Hungarian 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  a 
University  of  Michigan  scien¬ 
tist  joined  forces  in  Paris  last 
week  to  whisk  a  Hungarian 
dancer  out  from  under  the 
noses  of  Communist  watchdogs. 

The  story  ended  happily  with 
a  tearful  reunion  at  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Airport  10  days 
after  the  plot  was  unfolded  in 
the  Free  Press  city  room. 

Mary  Goodfellow,  a  Free 
Pre.ss  special  correspondent,  and 
Stephen  Dinka,  38,  a  research 
scientist  at  U  of  M,  posed  as  a 
reporter-photographer  team  and 
as  a  couple  of  touring  profes¬ 
sors  in  their  desperate — but 
successful — attempt  to  rescue 
Mr.  Dinka’s  young  sister-in- 
law  from  the  Reds. 

The  girl,  Emese  Sr.klenkay, 

20,  a  slender,  blue-eyed  ballet 
and  folk  dancer,  was  hidden  in 
Miss  Goodfellow’s  Paris  hotel 
room  until  the  French  police 
put  her  on  a  plane  for  the 
United  States. 

H(‘gan  Hilli  Lelter 

I  In  a  copyrighted  story  Sept. 

I  24,  the  Free  Press  told  how  it 
I  turned  a  request  for  help  into  a 
!  big  story. 

On  Sept.  12,  Mrs.  Dinka, 
mother  of  four,  got  a  letter  from 
her  sister.  Miss  Szklenkay.  The 
young  dancer  said  she  was  with 
a  Hungarian  troupe  and  would 
be  in  Paris  on  Sept.  19,  20,  and 

21. 

It  was  easy  for  Mrs.  Dinka — 
she  and  her  husband  had  fled 
Communist  Hungary  after  the 
1956  uprising — to  read  between 
the  lines.  Her  sister  wanted  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and 
her  only  chance  of  escaping  lay 
in  those  three  days  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Dinka  came  from  his 
home  in  Ann  Arbor  to  Detroit 
to  inquire  about  getting  a  pass¬ 
port  and  flying  to  Paris.  Immi¬ 
gration  officials  told  him  that 
his  quest  was  almost  hopeless, 
but  one  of  them  suggested  he  go 
to  the  Free  Press  for  help. 

At  the  Free  Press,  Mr.  Dinka 
talked  to  Dale  Nouse,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  w’ho  told  him 
the  Free  Press  would  contact 
him  later.  City  Editor  Derick 
Daniels  and  Assistant  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  A1  Neuharth  okayed 
a  plan. 

Mr.  Dinka  was  told  the  Free 
Press  would  finance  his  trip  and 
nelp  him  get  his  sister-in-law  to 
America.  Jim  Haswell  in  Wash- 
■pgton  approached  the  State 
Department  with  a  “hypotheti¬ 
cal  case”  of  a  girl  dancer  in 
Paris  who  wanted  to  escape. 
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Rescues 

Dancer 

Mary  Goodfellow  was  con¬ 
tacted  in  Rome  and  told  to  hurry 
to  Paris. 

The  Free  Press  helped  speed 
up  the  passport  machinery  and 
by  Sunday,  Sept.  16,  Mr.  Dinka 
was  on  a  jet  for  Paris. 

He  met  with  Miss  Goodfellow 
on  Sept.  17,  and  they  set  out  to 
find  the  dancer.  They  combed 
Paris,  posing  as  a  reporter- 
photogiapher  team  working  on 
a  feature  story  on  national 
dance  groups. 

In  a  shabby  Paris  hotel  they 
found  a  Rumanian  dance  troupe 
who  told  them  a  Hungarian 
group  was  living  in  a  donnitory 
near  the  University  of  Paris. 

They  learned  also  that  the 
Hungarian  troupe  was  to  have 
left  Paris  on  Sept.  17  but  had 
missed  connections  and  was 
waiting  for  another  plane.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  this  fantastic  turn  of 
luck,  the  mission  would  have 
failed. 

At  noon  Wednesday  they 
found  the  dormitory  where  the 
37-member  dance  troupe  was 
housed  and  Miss  Goodfellow, 
who  speaks  French,  and  Mr. 
Dinka,  who  speaks  Hungarian, 
asked  for  an  interview'.  They 
w'ere  told  the  dancers  were  on 
a  tour  of  the  city. 

The  couple  visited  all  the 
tourist  attractions.  To  gain 
entrance  to  a  restaurant  where 
they  thought  the  troupe  might 
be  dining,  they  posed  as  two 
professors  from  Chicago. 

Unable  to  find  the  troupe. 
Miss  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  Dinka 
took  up  a  vigil  outside  the  dorm¬ 
itory  until  the  troupe  returned 
and  they  saw  the  girl  with  them. 

The  next  moi'ning  Mr.  Dinka 
walked  into  the  dormitory 
posing  as  an  “old  friend  of  the 
family.”  When  Miss  Szklenkay 
was  brought  to  the  lobby,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  Mr. 
Dinka  and  greeted  him  w’armly. 

On  l»>  Frc«‘dom 

Then  she  casually  asked  per¬ 
mission  from  the  “political 
matron”  to  have  a  coffee  with 
Mr.  Dinka.  It  w'as  granted. 

The  two  walked,  unhurried, 
from  the  building.  Once  out  of 
sight  they  grabbed  a  taxi  and 
went  to  Miss  Goodfellow’s  hotel 
room. 

From  there  it  was  a  quick 
trip  to  the  French  Surete 
Nationale  to  claim  political 
asylum,  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  to  get  permission  to 
enter  the  country  in  the  care  of 
her  brother-in-law,  and  to  the 
Paris  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  Refugee  and 
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Migration  Office.  Each  step  in 
the  plan  outlined  at  the  Free 
Press  was  followed. 

Late  Friday  night,  an  un¬ 
marked  gray  sedan  arrived  at 
Miss  Goodfellow’s  hotel.  Two 


Surete  agents  hustled  all  three 
off  to  Orly  Airfield  and  put 
them  on  a  Pan  American  flight 
for  New  York  where  they  were 
met  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Nouse 
and  Photographer  Tony  Spina. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

j  Business  Opportunities 

WILL  LEASE  MAGAZINE,  specialty 
magazine  or  trade  journal  with  or 
without  option  to  buy  and  share  profit 
with  editor.  Box  510,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  nighti 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SO’LD  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGE3S1CY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


NOT  ALWAYS  MONEY— Big  down 
payments  are  not  always  necessary  to 
l>uy  a  newspaper.  Knowledge  and  am¬ 
bition  are  just  as  imiK)rtant.  Let  us 
.show  you.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK. 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside, 
California. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Arkansas  $65M; 
Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  t23M;  Iowa 
$45M  &  $68M;  Kansas  $28M  &  S40M  ; 
Mississippi  $135M  ;  Missouri  $65M; 
Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M;  Oklahoma 
$30M;  Oregon  $30M  ;  So.  Dakota  $20M; 
Texas  $20M  &  $100M;  Washington 

S3.5M  :  Wyoming  $30M:  New  England 
$126M;  Midwest  $400M.  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas, 


FOR  SALE:  Well-equipi)ed.  80-year- 

old  county  seat  weekly  in  Pacific 

Northwest,  grossing  over  $80,000.  Rec¬ 
ord  shows  steady  expansion.  In  stable 
agricultural  area.  $80,000  without 

building,  low  down  payment.  Box  513, 

Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SMALL  DAILY,  highly 
i  profitable,  growing.  Price  $130,000. 

Yes!  29%  down  to  qualified  man. 

I  Write  fully,  please. 

I  DIAL 

I  1530  Nazareth  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER  j 
PROPERTIES  ! 

now  being  offered  in  South  and  South-  I 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaper  Serv- 
I  ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 

I  Panama  City.  Fla. 


FLORIDA  WEEKUES:  8  in  Central 
Fla. — 2  on  East  Coast.  6  Commercial 
Shops.  All  imoperties  have  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Nottingham 
Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


1.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Daily  news¬ 
paper.  Price  under  the  average  gross 
for  past  four  years.  Asking  $75,000. 
29%  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Daily  newspaper.  Gross 
$115,000.  Excellent  profit.  Asking 
$140,000.  29%  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopi«r  operation.  Gross  $78,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $45,0<l0  with  29%  down.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  publisher  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  backgroun<l. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywoo*!  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


Alabama  5  day  DAILY  $325,000^ 

Missouri  (5)  monthlies 

&  weekly  65,000'tfr 

New  Jersey  weekly  206,600i^ 

Virginia  weekly  186,OOOfV 

■^rTerms 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 
I  182  W.  Peachtree  N.W., 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


CHAIN  OF  PAPERS  and  Publishing 
Co. — One  of  the  largest  in  So.  Calif. 
Gross  nl>out  $400,000,  high  net.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  city  ready  for  daily.  Price 
under  gross.  Takes  $60,000  or  more 
down.  Norman  H.  Parks,  Broker, 
La  Verne.  Calif. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED  TO  LEASE':  Southern 
Country  weekly  or  semi-weekly  with 
option  to  buy.  Send  circulation  and 
gross  figures  with  letter.  Hilliard  H. 
Wolfe.  University  Club.  1  West  .54th 
St.,  New  York-19.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigne<l  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywoo<l.  Calif. 


Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
S|)ecializing  in  business  and  financial 
copy,  having  long  experience,  and 
many  contacts,  is  available  for  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publications.  Box 
486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

llOORoss  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Special  Editions 

"WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH’’ 
References.  R.  P.  Carmean, 

P.O.  Box  3155,  Austin  13,  Texas. 
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quipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEW  SPA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- PLACE 


Composing  Room 

Composing  Room  ' 

Presses  &  Machinery  ] 

Presses  &  Machinery  ’ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION  , 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado)  | 

MODEL  35.  No.  6e,109  | 

RANGEMASTER,  with  2  wide  90,  i 
2  wide  72  ch.  ma^.  6  molds,  quad-  ' 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  59.260 

RANGEMASTER.  with  4  wide  72  ch.  ; 
maKS.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  i 
saw.  I 

MODEL  31,  No.  57.931 
with  4  ma^,  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw.  ; 

(2)  MODEL  8.  Nos.  53,770  &  63,771  | 

ea.  with  3  mags,  4  molds,  quadder,  | 
blower,  saw,  , 

MODEL  5.  No.  55,451 
with  TTS  keyboard  ft  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  detector,  j 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  j 

Two  Model  30  4-72/90  4/34  Mixer  j 
Linotypes,  Hydraquadders,  Mohr  Saws,  | 
Six-Mold  Disk,  Thermo-Blo,  1  has  > 
Quick  Opening  Knife  Block.  Price 
$5500.00  each  or  both  for  $10,000.00. 
Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  at 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
Beaumont,  Texas.  Contact:  C.  E. 
Meek,  Supt.,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

TTS  OPERATING  UNIT,  TOU  high 
siieed  model.  Well  maintained.  Price 
$1,250.00.  Contact  Deane  Funk,  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

L  ft  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  ft  B  SALES  COMPANY  I 

Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks  ! 

Telephone:  835-1513 

FOTOSBTTTER  —  Excellent  condition, 

4  mags  and  4  Foto  fonts  $20,000.  Box 
527,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  COMET  #105  modernized 
to  Comet  300  Bijecificationa^  Electric  j 
Hydraquadder,  high  speed  'ITS  oper-  ; 
ating  unit,  mat  detector.  4  molds.  ! 
Available  mid-October,  being  replaced  ' 
with  Elektron.  Price  $10,000.  Contact  j 
Deane  Funk,  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  | 
Monica,  Calif.  | 

Perforator  T ape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  ft  FRIDEN  i 
8"  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy, 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Peteraburs,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery  j 


I  48  PAGE  i 

I  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  ! 
j  PRESS 

(Two  Twinned  24  Page  Presses)  ! 
Standard  22%"  Cut-off  i 

!  Installed  new  1947.  Maximum  color 
I  flexibility  (8  color  cylinders,  with  every 
unit  reversing).  Two  General  Electric 
1  75  H.P.  A.C.  drives  with  Cline  control 
I  systems.  One  folder  has  upper  formers. 

I  Cross  association  angle  ban,  43  color 
pans,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  full 
complement  late  style  stereo  equipment 
included. 

Will  sell  either  as  one  press  or  two. 
Located  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Offered 
exclusively  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHBIENT 
{  available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 

WORKS,  INC.  ! 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  { 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841  I 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  I 


I  Name _ 

g  Address_ 
g  City _ 


=  Classification. 


1  COPY. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

m  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

M  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 

Trade  In  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 

ON  THE  I  962 

THATCHER 

PACER 

Featuring  .  .  . 


The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  type”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  alll 

The  amazing  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register  I 

Rugged  construction — Walk-thru 
units — Dynamic  “Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

GOSS  UNITS 

4,  5  or  6  Units  end  roll  feed,  AO 
drive,  22%*  cut-off. 

4,  5  or  6  Units,  reels,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22^\"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo¬ 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  aliout  January  1,  1963.  Will  di¬ 
vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Nnospaper  Press  Erectors" 

1164  Satieoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  ,5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 

DUPLEX  PRESS  —  Model  B  —  Serial 
#1444 — Made  in  1931 — Quarter  Folder 
— Front  Page  Striper — Extra  Rollers — 
Chases — Variable  Speed  Control — Ink 
Pump — Paper  Dolly — Goss  serviceman 
says  it  is  one  of  the  best  model  E’s 
in  existence.  Price  $12,000.  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet,  9120  So.  Baltimore 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


‘  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immecJiately) 

!  24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

]  8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
i  (Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Elquip.) 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

High  Speech  Scoff 
Multi-Unit  Press 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
From  Detroit  News 

Geared  for  48,000  impressions  per  hour. 
Six  roller  bearing  multi-units  with  two 
.  color  cylinders.  Serial  Number  1386. 
'  Paper  width — 59-68".  3  to  2  heavy  duty 
double  folder.  Complete  with  A.C. 
I  drives,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
I  Available  at  once.  Offered  by 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
,  MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16*  with  extri 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  ^ 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  229^" 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16* 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16* 

Goss  Open  Router  22%* 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  ft  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  46-C 
A  O  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idsho 

3Vj  ton  KEMP  POT  with  2.  #2 
carburetors,  hand  pump — new  1948. 
Good  condition,  replace<l  with  larger 
pot.  Price  $2,250.00.  Contact  Deane 
Funk,  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  Monies, 
Calif. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotyiies — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

NEED  TWO  TOP  UNITS  for  Goe* 
Dek-A-Tulw  200  series.  Contact: 
R.  W.  Calvert,  Mesa,  (Ariz.)  Tribune. 

HOE  O'R  GOSS  6  to  8  unit  press,  one 
or  two  folders  22%*  cutoff,  made  since 
1940,  with  color  facilities,  substni^ 
ture,  reels,  tensions,  pasters  and  AC 
motors.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N. 

AUTOMATIC  CURVED  STEREO¬ 
TYPE  plate-finishing,  cooling  and 
drying  machine,  7/16  standard  plat* 
thickness.  22%  cutoff.  Carlsbad  Cur- 
rent-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Gow 
45W  Mat  Roller,  Cutler  Hcrnmer 
Newspaper  Conveyor.  Hoe  MonaichlJ 
Roller.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc  ,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
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Administrative 

KAPIDI-Y  -  (’.ROWING  SUMURHAN 
newsiiapri'  tti'oiip  with  own  plant  em¬ 
ploying  ti.'i  neeils  administrative  as¬ 
sistant.  Prefer  auKressive  younger 
man  who  wants  to  develop  into  top 
management  and  jiossible  ownership, 
(jive  complete  info  and  picture.  C.  C. 
Hartley.  246.7  W.  Broail  St.,  Columbus 
4.  Ohio. 

Artists 


MAP  ARTIST 


We  are  looking  for  a  #2  map- 
chart  man.  Ability  to  letter  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
tell  us  aliout  yourself.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Zune  1, 

Bo.\  5:13,  Eilitor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper. 

Good  salary  and  bonus.  Full  references. 

Box  403,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (9  90c:  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

piSPUY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
*pace  one  inch. 

SfApUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  X  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
.No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
Identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  tht  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

hditor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave„  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaza  2-7050 


INTERESTING  AND  CHALLENGING 
opportunity  for  right  man  under  40 
who  in  free  to  travel.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motional  experience.  Your  reply  treated 
confidentially;  our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

UNEQUALED  OPPORTUNITY  for 
man  with  successful  experience  in 
home  delivered  suburban  paper  by  bi¬ 
cycle  carrier.  Build  from  ground  up 
with  class  weekly.  Substantial  bonus 
for  substantial  man.  No  drifters!  The 
Arizonian,  Box  338,  Scottsdale,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


Circulation 

CIRCRJLATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  South  Carolina  daily.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  with  promotion  ability  and 
experience.  Senil  resume.  Box  498, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
progressive  for  medium  size  daily.  Po¬ 
tential  unlimited.  Editorial  publisher 
cooperation  the  best.  Full  resume  to 
Box  514,  Eklltor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  estab- 
lisheil  6-day  daily  in  rapidly  expandiiig 
area  Zone  5.  Must  be  exiierienced  in 
Home  Delivery,  Carrier  Boy  Promo¬ 
tions,  etc.  Excellent  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance  and  other  company  lienefits.  All 
details;  age,  salary  reiiuired,  back- 
grounil,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT  Phone  Room  Supervisor 
to  work  with  present  supervisor  until 
her  retirement  next  year.  Staff  of  20. 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  may 
now  be  supervisor  on  a  smaller  paper 
or  an  assistant  suiiervisor  on  a  larger 
paper.  Write  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Charlotte  Observer 
and  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


NEWSPAPER 
Classifieid  Aid  Sales 

Sacramento,  California 

Immediate  opening  for  exi>erienced 
aggressive  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  proven  linage  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  employe 
benefits.  Permanent  position.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  and  statement  of  avail¬ 
ability  for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


SALES  MANAGER 

For  West  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  adept  at  managing  personnel 
— have  ability  to  ably  screen,  hire  and 
train — have  good  background  in  com¬ 
petitive  market,  be  willing  to  work 
long  hours  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Send  resume  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  516,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  All  replies  confidential. 

Dispatch 

EXPERIENCED  DISPATCH  or  serv¬ 
ice  clerk  who  is  at  dead-end.  Join 
aggressive  14,000  ABC  daily  and  real¬ 
ize  a  bright  new  future.  Must  !«  self¬ 
starter,  able  to  assume  resixmsibility. 
Prefer  20-30.  Contact:  W.  A.  Rose- 
brock,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

Display  Advertising 

PROFESSIONAL 
3-Paper  group  on  booming  Eastern 
Shore  (Md.  &  Del.)  needs  a  real  "pro” 
to  keep  up  with  booming  advertising  | 
and  news.  If  you  can  make  crisp  lay-  I 
outs,  know  hot  metal,  use  a  camera,  i 
get  in  touch  with  Bud  Hutton,  News- 
Times,  Inc.,  Federalsburg,  Md.,  and  if 
you’re  a  real,  real  "pro,”  there's  an  i 
executive  news-advertising  job  open,  { 
tool  I 

LEADING  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  j 
needs  ad  manager  at  once.  City  of 
5.626 — good  stores.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Need  references.  Full  details 
in  first  letter.  Times-Press,  Hartford, 
Wisconsin,  I 


A  TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  who  can 
service  accounts  professionally,  strong 
on  layout,  copy.  Air-mail  complete 
resume  and  example  of  work  to: 
Leslie  H.  Hayes,  Advertising  Director, 
Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 
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Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

To  Work  With 
Shopping  Centers 

Due  to  fast  expanding  metropolitan 
area  and  creation  of  many  perimeter 
shopping  centers  and  shopping  areas, 
we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  has  a 
good  sales  background  and  experience 
in  organizing  groups  of  merchants  and 
planning  their  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tions.  Must  have  good  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  and  promotional  background  and 
lie  able  to  talk  the  "merchants’  lan¬ 
guage".  Retail  display  experience  very 
helpful.  Send  full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  past  earnings,  to  Box  518,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  Southern 
California.  Experienced,  goml  layout 
with  above  average  sales  ability  for 
almve  average,  17,000  daily.  Salary, 
bonus,  lucrative  retirement  plan,  other 
company  benefits.  J.  F.  Serrot,  Daily 
News  Tribune,  pSillerton,  California. 


FIRST-CLASS  soft  sell  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  specialty  shops,  department 
stores — who  knows  layout — for  top 
drawer  offset  weekly.  Deliver  and 
write  your  own  ticket.  The  Arizonian, 
Box  338,  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 

Sales-oriented  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  backstop  display  staff  with  spec^ 
ulative  layouts.  No  original  art  but 
fast  service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling 
in  all  classifications.  The  man  we 
want  is  either  selling  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  now  or  has  had  that  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  campaign  thinking. 
Familiarity  with  Bureau  planning  pro¬ 
cedures  helpful.  Perm,  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  direct 
stafT  of  Heven  in  all  phases  of  news* 
pa()er  display  advertising,  plan  pro* 
motions,  sui>ervise  training;  of  new 
salesmen.  ()piM>rtunity  in  Zone  4.  In¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs. 
Send  all  helpful  information  to  Box 
539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN:  Retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  new8pai>ers  in 
Zones  4.  6,  7  &  8.  Send  tyi>ewritten 
resume  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearltorn,  Chicapro  3.  No  charjfes. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for 
ui»*and*cominK  small  daily.  Nee<l  a 
self-starter  and  leader.  Good  salary 
and  iKTniiH.  Zone  6.  Semi  resume  to 
Box  54H,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Want  to  work  for  one  of  Southern 
California's  outstanding  daily  news- 
paiiers  and  bring  your  family  up  in 
an  All-American  city?  Nationally  rec- 
ognize.1  inland  daily  is  seeking  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  Permanent 
IKisition.  Many  fringe  lienefits.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  5tU,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


PARTNER.SHIP  CANDIDATE 
WANTED:  young,  dynamic,  some  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  for  long  estab- 
lisheil  New  England  weekly.  Box  553, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 


Editorial 

See  ad  entitleil — "Professional"  under 
"Help  Wanted — Display  Advertising.” 

FEATURE  EDITOR.  REPORTER  — 
Write  full  details:  Managing  Editor, 
Salina  Journal,  Salina,  Kansas. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  men.  one  capable  of 
handling  slot  on  prize-winning  A.M. 
daily  in  Zone  '1.  Top  pay,  liberal  va¬ 
cation  plan,  paid  hospital  and  medical 
insurance — other  benefits.  Will  pay 
travel  expenses  for  interview  and  try¬ 
out  for  qualified  applicants.  Box  478, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  Tennessee  twin 
weekly  in  growing  attractive  college- 
industry  town.  Good  opportunity.  Bo.x 
496,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
police,  court,  general  assignments ; 
some  experience.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  to:  Frank  W.  Barndollar, 

Managing  Eklitor,  Evening  Sentinel. 
Keene,  N.  H. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
for  general  assignment  wanted  for  pa¬ 
per  near  Boston.  $120.00  week,  sick 
benefits,  life  insurance.  All  answers 
confidential.  Write  Box  469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  nceils  reporter 
who  can  fill  in  on  copy  desk.  News- 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  Illness  and  a  pro¬ 
motion  creates  an  opening  on  the 
copy  desk  of  The  Morning  Register. 
Experienceil,  imaginative  man  can 
earn  top  salary,  extraonlinary  fringe 
benefits  on  independent,  aggressive 
daily.  Write  full  information  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  957, 
Des  Moines  4,  Iowa. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Stimulating  job  on  3-man  copy  desk. 
Excellent  future  as  key  membei;  of 
progressive  editorial  staff.  Competitive 
salary  plus  good  potential.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Leading  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  27,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Under  40.  Must  have  copy¬ 
reading  experience  or  several  years’ 
reporting  exiierience.  David  Roe.  Hol¬ 
lister  Publications,  Wilmette,  Ill. 


CDPYREADER  —  prefer  fully  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  universal  desk,  a.m. 
paper.  Immeiliate  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  gooil  salary,  top  employe 
benefits,  35-hour  week.  Reply  in  strict 
confidence  to  Personnel  Director, 
News-Journal  Company,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter. 
Some  newspaper  exiiericncc  desirable. 
N.  J.  Daily  in  N.  Y.  metroixilitan 
area.  Box  524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  —  Florida 
West  Coast  daily  is  looking  for  exiie- 
rienced.  imaginative  deskman  to  han¬ 
dle  front  iiage  and  reporter  for  gen¬ 
eral  beat  including  city  hall  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Air-Mail  or  wire  replies  to 
Box  504,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


IN  HAWAII,  eilitorial  staff  positions 
oiien  on  six  strong  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers.  Top  future,  good  salary.  Send 
details  to:  Stewart  F'ern,  Box  2039, 
Honolulu-5,  Hawaii. 


OPENING  NOW  for  staff  writer,  man 
or  woman  college  graduate.  Opening 
in  January  for  (ihotographer,  'To  age 
40.  Write  Executive  Editor,  Argus- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


REPORTER  will  trade  good  location, 
pay,  hours,  building,  for  aggressive, 
literate,  devoteil  man.  .38.0()0  P.M. 
daily.  Zone  1.  Box  522,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  for  general 
news.  Must  use  camera.  Small-city 
daily.  The  Bryan.  Ohio,  Times. 

SPORTS  WRITER-REPORTER  for 
top  suburban  newspai^er  chain  which 
emphasizes  thorough,  quality  coverage. 
Young,  vigorous  3-man  sports  staff 
pro<luces  section  recognized  as  one  of 
l>est  in  state.  Modern  offices,  many 
company  lieneffts.  Send  resume,  photo, 
clips  to  Boi)  Frisk,  Sports  ^itor. 
Paddock  Publications.  Inc.  Arlington 
Heights,  III.  Phone  CLearbrook  3-1520. 

WOMAN'S 

REPORTER 

Experienced  in  women’s  news  re¬ 
porting  for  morning  newspaper 
serving  metroixditan  area  in  Zone 
2.  Ot>ening  requires  ability  to 
recognize  and  develop  news  and 
feature  stories  for  women’s  sec¬ 
tion.  Benefits  include:  life  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitalization  and  pension 
plan.  Send  samples  of  writing  and 
resume  to  Box  523,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  city  eilitor.  or 
top  rim  man  for  night  job  su|>er-  | 
vising  university  morning  daily.  De-  i 
gree  re<iuired.  $9,700  i>er  year.  Box 
531,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
MALE-FEMALE 

EDITOR  M.E . ....$10-12,000 

Good  administrator  for  very  fine  daily. 
EDITOR— ASSOCIATE 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBL . $  9-10,000 

Bui'ding  field.  Young. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  ....$8-10,000 
Male-female.  Good  sales  promotion  writ¬ 
ers.  Direct  mail  consumer  publications. 

EDITOR— AUTOMOTIVE  . $  9,000 

Must  know  automotive  shop  work.  What's 
new  in  lubrications  and  service  field.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  with  an  oil  company. 

NEWS  DIRECTOR  ASSISTANT . $  8,000 

T.V.  experience.  Write  own  copy. 

FEMALE  PUBLISHING  PERSONNEL 
Newspaper,  educational  magazines.  Many 
fine  locations. 

Contact — In  Confidence: 

Ed  Winkels 


ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  FINEST  | 
medium-sized  dailies  neerts  a  seasoned  | 
or  novice  reixrrter  with  one  essential 
infzreilient :  professional  drive.  Inter¬ 
view,  car,  ability  or  willingness  to 
i  use  camera  are  prererjuisites.  Contact: 

'  A.  N.  Romm.  Editor.  Times  Herald- 
j  Record.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  BIGCEST 
!  and  Irest  newspairers  needs  a  copy 
editor  who  knows  how  to  shariien 
stories  and  write  koo<I  heaiis.  Collette 
deitree  reguired ;  one  to  five  years’ 

'  e.xiierience  in  newspaitering  preferreil. 

This  is  a  iwsition  which  is  a  kckmI 
I  steppinft  stone  to  promotions.  Write 
to:  ManaftinK  Editor,  The  Charlotte 
I  Observer,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

j  OPPORTUNITY  for  qualifierl  wire 
editor  with  one  or  two  years'  experi- 
!  ence  on  aitttcessive  community  daily 
i  in  Midwest.  Health  insurance,  vaca- 
j  tions  —other  lienefits.  Oo<mI  imy !  Posi¬ 
tion  oiien  soon.  Write  Bo.\  52!l.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher, 

POLICE  REPORTER  —  for  award 
winning  '25,(100  afternoon  daily.  At 
least  one-year  exiierience.  Go<sl  pay. 
Contact  Frank  M.  Lane,  City  Eilitor, 
The  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


REPORTER-UESKMAN  familiar  vith 
usual  local  lieats,  some  simrts,  fea¬ 
tures —willinif  to  learn  what  he  dix  sn’t 
know  and  to  "double-in-brass.”  Must 
drive  and  have  car.  GrowinK  daily  in 
resort  and  colleize  section  of  North¬ 
eastern  Pcnna.  Write  gualifications, 
exiierience  and  anticipate*!  salary.  The 
Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

YOUNG  REPORTERS 
Immeiliate  oiienintfs  on  Southern  com¬ 
bination  foi  one  day  and  one  n'tiht 
side  reiKUter.  G<ksI  starting  salary, 
company  lienefits  and  learnint?  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  comiilete  resume  to  Box 
545,  Editor  &  Publisher.  izivinK  work 
exiierience,  ai{e,  education  and  salary 
e.xiiecte*!. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huKe  house  orizan  market.  t.iKIU 
company  matzazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  sinKle  pictures 
anil  captions.  Free  Information  (iebbie 
Press.  151  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  56, 
I  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


TOWN  REPORTER 

We  offer  a  future  with  a  top  quality 
afternoon  daily  (over  31,000  circula¬ 
tion)  with  an  excellent  reputation — 
but  always  striving  to  improve. 

An  opportunity  to  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  resident  as  the  representative  of 
this  long-established  newspaper  read 
by  almost  everyone  in  busy,  compact 
town.  You’d  have  your  own  branch 
office  just  12  minutes  from  your  desk 
at  the  main  office. 

G<^  work  is  given  recognition  and 
initiative  encouraged.  Compensation 
reviewed  regularly.  Fringe  benefits  in¬ 
clude:  2  weeks  vacation  after  1  year, 
3  weeks  after  6  years  and  4  weeks  after 
25  years:  exceptional  group  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plans. 

If  you  are  able  and  willing  to  offer 
in  exchange:  the  ability  to  spell  and 
type  easily,  to  lie  personable  even  when 
digging  hard  for  news,  weekly  or  daily 
experience  enough  for  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  but  still  learning;  have  a  car 
and  some  camera  knowledge,  apply  to 
Personnel  Manager,  Herald.  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Applicants  from  Zone 
1  will  lie  given  preference. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  to  handle 
community  news  and  country  corre- 
sixmdents.  Knowleilge  of  camera.  Must 
have  car.  $75  a  week  to  start.  Central 
Connecticut  weekly.  Box  558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

Employee  House 
Organ,  Tabloid 

All-around  editorial.  Copy,  layout,  pho¬ 
tography.  printing  production.  Work 
with  company  employees.  Journalism 
graduate  or  equivalent  experience. 
Career  spot.  Good  starting  salary  - — 
many  comi>any  l)enefits.  Zone  4. 

Box  528,  EtJitor  &  Publisher 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Top  tv  trade  magazine  wants  man 
with  analytical  mind,  graceful  style, 
solid  reiiortorial  background  and  in¬ 
terest  in  business  of  advertising  to 
write  in-ilepth  features.  $  oi)en.  Write 
Box  532.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATIO'N  photographer-reix>rter 
who  can  ojierate  Scan  -  A  -  Graver. 
Write:  Eilitor,  Pampa  News,  Pampa, 
Texas,  with  iihoto,  background  and 
minimum  start.  Also  neeil  experienced 
sjKirts  eilitor. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL.  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg.  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
FT  5  8700 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Metroiiolitan  newspai>er.  Mature,  con¬ 
servative.  with  solid  background  in 
history,  travel  and  ixilitics.  Views  must 
coincide  with  iKxlicy  of  pai>er.  Give 
I  full  background  and  e.\|>ectations.  En¬ 
close  samples.  Replies  confidential. 
Bo.x  552,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  neeileil 
I  by  Zone  I  newspaiwr  in  40.0UO  -|-  cir- 
j  culation  class.  Gixxl  pay,  generous 
'  fringes,  ideal  working  conditions.  Bo.\ 
'  555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
‘  by  lively  afternoon  daily.  Stable  com¬ 
pany,  good  benefits;  promotion  i>os- 
I  sibilities.  We  want  two  years  daily 
exiierience,  vigor,  dedication  to  news 
I  work.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  Times- 
I  World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reiKirter  and  desk  man  on  an 
18, (.00  circulation,  aggressive  evening 
Ohio  newspaiier.  Goml  future  avail¬ 
able  in  progressive  city  of  30.000.  Pen¬ 
sion  and  other  lienefits.  Send  resume 
of  exiierience,  training  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  537,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  IM.MEDIATE  OPEJMING  for  experi- 
enceil  woman  to  work  on  women’s 
news  copy  desk  of  a  big  Texas  daily 
i  doing  editing,  makeup  and  layouts. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  iiension 
plan.  Please  give  resume  of  exiieri¬ 
ence:  references.  Bo.x  530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIVELY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  in 
I  choice  intermountain  area  needs  sea- 
I  soned  newsmen  fur  desk  or  reiiorting 
work.  Good  pay,  good  working  condi- 
I  tions,  good  chance  for  advancement 
1  for  qualified  iieople.  Give  full  details 
i  on  exiierience  and  list  references.  Zone 
7.  Box  544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  MAKE-CP  EDITOR  with  exiierience 
needed  by  metropolitan  afternoon  and 
Sunday  paiier.  Excellent  fringe  liene- 
fits  including  three  weeks  vacation 
one  year  of  employment.  Locateil 
Zone  2.  Include  snapshot,  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  exiiectations  with 
resume  to  Box  535,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


,  NEWS  EDITOR-WESTERN  EUROPE 
j  Int’l  Broadcasting  Org.  with  head- 
!  quarters  NYC  reiiuires  News  Editor 
\  with  Fluency  Russian  Language,  ex- 
!  tensive  background  in  Radio  News 
!  &  or  journalism.  Assignment  Western 
j  Euroiie.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
j  iierience.  Overseas  allowances  includ- 
I  ing  full  housing.  Submit  detailed  resu- 
I  me ;  include  other  language  proficien- 
'  cies  &  salary  history.  Box  550,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  GihmI  opiairtunity  for 
young  man  or  woman  with  journalism 
training  or  exiierience  to  get  ahead 
on  14.000  Western  New  York  after- 
niMin  daily.  Forty-hour  week.  GimhI 
fringe  lienefits.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  reiiuirements  to  Easton  Elliott, 
Assistant  Editor.  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lockiiort,  N.  Y. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  eilito- 
rial  departments  of  daily  newspaiiers 
in  Zones  4,  6,  7  &  8.  Ex|ierienceil  or 
qualifieil  lieginners.  Send  tyiiewritten 
resume  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3.  No  Charges. 


THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS,  ROME,  is  looking 
for  a 

TECHNICAL 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Essential  qualifications  are: 

University  Degree 

Good  knowledge  in  the  field  of  animal 
production  and  health,  plant  production 
and  protection,  rural  institutions,  appli¬ 
cation  of  atomic  energy  in  agriculture. 

At  least  five  years’  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

Excellent  knowledge  of  English,  good 
speaking  knowledge  of  French  or  Span¬ 
ish. 

Initial  salary  is  $7,460  per  annum,  net 
of  taxes,  plus  family  allowances,  pen¬ 
sion  and  medical  schemes,  etc. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief,  Recruitment  Section,  FAO,  Rome. 
(Italy),  via  delle  Terme  di  Caracalla, 
quoting  VA  6‘20. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  (or  woman)  we're 
looking  for  has  probably  had  reiiorting 
and  at  least  a  year's  eiliting  exiieri¬ 
ence:  he  ran  s|iot  and  develop  news 
features,  write  and  re-write  rapidly. 
He's  a  gooil  headline  writer  who  is 
aware  of  layout  to  the  iioint  where  1 
he  can  leiirn  to  dummy  bright  news  ] 
pages.  He  is  seriously  interesteil  in 
building  a  profitable  newspaiier  career 
on  the  basis  of  lietter-than-average 
performance  and  is  ready  to  take  over 
resiKinsibiiity  for  the  most  imiiortant 
ilesk  on  an  expanding  22.000  Great 
Lakes  daily,  heading  a  staff  of  one 
assistant,  three  bureaus,  and  25  cor- 
resiKindents. 

WE  CAN  AL.SO  USE  a  young  desk- 
man  with  talent  and  imagination  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  wire 
news  pages,  siiecial  sections,  eilitorial 
and  feature  pages  as  wire  or  make¬ 
up  editor.  Write  M.  E.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Register. 


COMPO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  man  who 
is  alert,  accurate,  gisid  handler  of 
men.  Must  be  lietween  30-40.  Require¬ 
ments:  Good  knowledge  of  floor  am! 
machines,  markup,  and  TTS  oiiera- 
tion.  Good  salary.  Send  resume  with 
first  letter.  Zone  1.  Box  466,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN  wanted. 
Write  Box  483,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  detailed  experience  and  re¬ 
quirements. 


ARE  YOU  A  MIDWESTERNER? 

A  midwestern  daily  in  a  town  of 
80,000  needs  two  perforator  operators ; 
must  be  able  to  do  376  or  better.  Ex¬ 
cellent  scale  ($3.61  an  hour).  _  ITU 
shop.  Retirement  plan,  good  insur¬ 
ance,  day  work,  comfortable  and 
steady  working  conditions.  A  good 
place  to  live  and  work.  Write  Box 
515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paiier  production  departments.  Zones 
4.  6.  7  &  8.  Send  full  tyiiewritten 
details  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  7 
I  South  DearlKirn,  Chicago  3.  No 
j  Charges. 

WE  NEED  A  GOOD 
HEAD  MACHINIST 

I  Able  to  maintain  a  battery  of  type- 
settinjf  machines,  includinj?  Teletyi>e- 
setter  e(iuipment.  Outstandini?  opiMir- 
tunity  for  a  life-time  job  with  excel¬ 
lent  hospitalization  and  retirement 
l>ro}fram.  Union  or  eligible  for  mem- 
l>ership.  Compensation  need  not  l)e 
iimite<l  to  scale  of  wages.  Interview 
suggeste<l  for  sincerely  interested  and 
(iualifie<l  applicants.  Locate<l  in  Zone 
A.  Reply  to  Box  660,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
Usher, 


Public  Relations 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  book  internation¬ 
ally  known  attractions.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  -f-  over-riding.  Possibility  sharing 
in  agency.  Sherman  Agency,  Box  21<'>. 
Rye,  N.  Y.  Tel.  904  WO  7-1627. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY,  "National 
Employment  Reixirts".  Descrilies  hiin- 
dreils  of  $7.00()-$35,(l00  Executive  job 
openings.  National  Employment  Re- 
IHirts,  105  W.  Adams,  8:50-5,  Chicago  3, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
PVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


FOR  SALE:  “Pocketful  of  Miracles.’' 
My  forU  is  creativity.  Seven  first  pro¬ 
motion  awards ;  several  originals  now 
in  use  throughout  U.  S.  Complete  ad¬ 
vertising  background.  18  years’  ad¬ 
ministrative.  Srok  promotion  or  ad¬ 
vertising  job.  Resume  on  request. 
Ralph  Sides.  RD  1,  Holtwood.  Pa. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  Small  Daily 
seeks  position  on  metropolitan  paper. 
Proven  ability,  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Primary  interest  is  business, 
personnel  and  labor  relations.  Box 
473.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Elxiierience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  'Excellent  references. 
Strong  on  methods  and  procedures. 
Will  accept  any  reasonable  offer  with 
advancement  opiKirtunity.  Write  Box 
bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR,  .VI,  seeks  location  where  ability 
anil  steadiness  will  lie  adequately  re¬ 
warded.  Box  5,54,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  YOUR  NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  utilize  his  time  and  efforts  lietter. 
How?  Hire  me  to  take  load  off  as 
assistant.  Know  problems  and  moat 
answers  all  general  advertising  claasi- 
fications.  How  to  get  most  out  of  staff 
and  reiiresentatives.  Know  budgets, 
reports,  presentations  and  promotion. 
Excellent  background  metro  dailies, 
top  references.  Box  376,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager  — 
small  or  meclium  daily.  Age  37.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Prialuction  and  Business 
background;  know  all  phases  including 
cold  tyiie  and  offset.  Could  save  first 
year's  salary  and  more  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  owner  converting  to  offset. 
Have  proven  record  for  outstanding 
Iierformance.  Box  323,  Eilitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


MA’njRE  FAMILY  MAN  and  pro¬ 
fessional  artist  desires  permanent  po-  | 
sition  Zones  1,  2  or  6.  Experienceil  | 
advertising  art.  photo-retouch,  car¬ 
tooning.  Proficient  oils,  tempera, 
charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink.  Solier  j 
and  reliable.  Write  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  H  Years’ 
know-how.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  6,  7 
or  8.  Box  520,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SPECIALIST 

Originator  “Person-to-Person”  plan 
neeils  new  challenge.  Built  $135,000 
average  annual  business  to  over 
$1,400,000  annually  against  3rd  largest 
classifieil  medium  in  America;  classi- 
fieil  lead  retail,  department  stores  and 
national  for  last  11  years.  Cost  and 
profit-mindeil.  Write  Box  534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

REPORTER  and  ace  researcher  seeks 
assignments,  St.  Louis  area.  Ex|>eri- 
cnceil  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Will  reimrt,  interpret  and  background 
national  and  overseas  news.  Box  601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Manager. 
Proven  record!  Locate  West  Coast. 
College  graduate,  marrieil,  14  years 
old.  Write:  Gilliert  Thompson,  254R 
Easishore  Place,  Reno,  Nevada  or 
Phone  329-3361. 


READY  RIGHT  NOW! 

NO  DELAY  TO  YOUR  CITY! 
Toi)-flight  Advertising  Sales  or  Man¬ 
ager.  Guaranteeil  increaseil  results— 
make  you  $$.  Your  immeiliate  replace¬ 
ment.  Wire  at  once  to:  Royal  Ander¬ 
son,  1042  "A"  Street.  Sparks,  Nevada 
(3  miles  East  of  Reno). 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  EDITOR 

Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  50,000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression — pro-fact  and  anti-adverb — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  on 
daily.  Ivy  League  grad,  post-grad 
work  in  American  history:  broad 
background  in  economics,  internation¬ 
al  relations,  politics,  literature;  39, 
family,  top  references.  Clips  on  re¬ 
quest — and  may  I  see  your  present 
page?  Box  476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MAN,  29.  veteran,  married.  B.A.  De- 
I  gree:  widely  travelled  U.S.  and 
I  abroad;  strong  knowleilge  politics  and 
'  sports:  wants  newspaper  job  any¬ 
where.  Box  525,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

'  OUTDOOR  WRITER  with  guns,  fish- 
I  ing  tackle,  canoe,  a  wife  and  family 
'  and  one  mangy  old  bird  dog  willing 
I  to  travel.  (The  preceding  were  not 
I  necessarily  arranged  according  to 
their  respective  importance.  If  so  the 
bird  dog  would  have  commanded  a 
more  prominent  position.)  Seven  years 
outdoor  and  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  meilium  sized  daily.  Twenty 
five  years  close  association  with  all 
outdoor  activities :  radio  and  TV  ex- 
1  perience :  widely  traveleil  in  most  of 
the  states;  a  participating  sportsman 
and  not  the  pseudo  type.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  If  you  have  lieen  drumming  a 
Iiencil  on  your  cheek  pondering  this 
addition  to  your  staff,  contact  Box 
512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE.  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPA- 
PERM.AN,  all  newsroom  jobs  —  city 
editor,  wire  eilitor,  etc.,  .seeks  more 
I  res|)onsible  s|)ot  from  present  wel! 
liaiil  but  too  routine  job.  Age  44, 
college  graduate,  family.  Now  in 
West.  All  inquiries  answered.  Bo.x  557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  PHASES,  45,  qualified  as  news 
or  city  eilitor  meilium-size  daily: 
siiorts  eilitor  any  paiier;  P.M.  Zone  I. 
Available  Nov,  1.  Itox  562,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS.  EXPERIENCED 
SCRIBE.  25.  awnnl-winner,  seeks  re- 
s|H>nsible  top  siiorts  s|M>t,  or  assistant 
on  20,t)<l0  alK)ve  daily.  Box  543,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM¬ 
AN  wants  iHisition  on  rewrite,  copy 
desk  or  wire  eilitor  with  challenge 
and  oi)i>ortunity.  Presently  Managing 
Eilitor  small  daily.  Box  556,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SP  O  R  T  S  COPY- 
READER  and  writer  desires  change. 
Six-one-half  years’  metropolitan  expe¬ 
rience.  College  graduate.  Box  551, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  exiierienceil  small  daily 
desk,  lieats,  seeks  return  to  newspa- 
Iiers  from  PR.  Family,  ilegree,  young. 
Box  549,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATION  DESPERATION— 

,  PHASE  ONE 

If  someone  on  the  West  Coast  doesn’t 
neeil  a  photojournalist  Farm  Eilitor 
liefore  .Spring,  I  am  going  to  put  in  a 
crop,  contributing  to  the  surplus  and 
giving  Kennedy  one  more  excuse  to 
socialize  the  country. 

In  the  name  of  patriotism  and  Barry 
I  Golilwater,  get  me  off  this  tractor  and 
‘  buck  liehinil  a  camera  and  |ien. 

For  resume  and  particulars,  write : 
Dan  Crawfonl,  Tulelake,  California 

!  PICTURE  EDITOR,  top  graiihies  man 
i  for  magazine  or  newspaiier.  Degree. 

!  $10,000.  Box  538,  Fslitor  &  Publisher. 

j  WOMEN’S.  MAGAZINE  EDITOR. 

seeks  relocate  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  6,  7  or 
I  8.  Versatile.  Twelve  years’  includes 
'  TV  and  publicity.  Box  491,  Eilitor  & 
I  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦^imTORTT^EPORfERS^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


I  Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
!  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Over  30 
I  years’  experience  all  phases  of  news- 
I  paper  supervision,  including  ’ITS  and 
!  hot-type  pasteup.  Union  or  open  shop. 
Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAPE  PUNCHER  desires  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Familiar  with  machine,  classi- 
fieils,  editorials  or  straight  matter, 
j  Average  500-(-  an  hour.  Clean  proofs. 

I  Box  .507,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  six  years’  new.s- 
paiier  experience  -five  years’  iiortrait 
studio.  Capable.  33  years  old,  family. 
Own  eiiuipment.  Will  relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Reference  on  request.  Not 
liKiking  for  job  but  advancement!  Box 
547,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  Northwest  Photogra¬ 
pher  and  former  reisirter  for  Army’s 
“Stars  &  Striiies’’  wants  roving  photo- 
reiKirter  job  with  emphasis  on  pic¬ 
torials  and  human  interest  feature 
material.  Bo.x  .546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector  of  65,000  plus  combination  daily 
desires  top  job  on  smaller  newspaper. 
Exiierienced  all  phases  circulation  and 
promotion  operation.  Write  Box  460, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

RESULT-GUTTING  YOUNG  MAN 
seeks  challenge  and  opportunity  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Presently  supervise 
7  district  managers  plus  agents,  deal¬ 
ers,  and  motor  routes  on  M.E.  &  S. 
Strong  on  sales,  service,  collections. 
B.A.  and  Law  Degrees,  ^cellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIltrULATION  MANAGER  with  ex- 
^rience  in  all  phases  of  Circulation. 
Age  36  with  17  years’  experience  on 
MES,  desires  a  change.  Will  send 
resume  and  proven  record  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Box  559,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIItCULA'nON  MANAGER  —  35 
ye:ns  old.  Eight  years’  experience  all 
phiises.  Bo.x  536,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

21  years;  experience.  Age  41. 
Fruin  District  Manager  on  7,000  daily 
to  Circulation  Manager  on  150,000 
ilall.v  and  Sunday.  Family  man  not 
a  lover!  Proven  ability  on  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  paper.  Interested  in  any¬ 
thing  from  Supervisor  to  Circulation 
Manager.  Box  642,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


-  FORMER  MIDWEST  metropolitan 

I  daily  farm  writer,  now  city  news¬ 
man,  seeks  agriculture  related  infor- 
I  mation,  magazine  or  public  relations 
job  challenge  with  industry,  associa¬ 
tion  or  agency  anywhere.  Journalism 
I  degree,  age  40,  salary  minimum, 

I  $9000.  Box  490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist;  mature  idea  man;  inspirational 
writer.  Box  487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VALUABLE  COMBINATION 
Education  specialist  seeks  opixirtunity 
to  use  thorough  knowledge  of  field. 
Now  on  daily.  A.B. ;  M.ED.  ;  teaching 
experience.  Salary  second  to  chance 

to  merge  both  careers.  Have  car. 
Write  Box  464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER,  26.  Col¬ 
lege,  English  Major,  single ;  seeks  job 
Regions  1,  2  or  9.  Philip  Wechsler. 
235  W.  76th  St.,  New  York-23,  N.Y. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  39,  large  family 
man,  now  executive  in  major  league 
sixirt,  wants  to  return  to  first  love 
after  five-year  absence.  Me<lium-sized 
metropolitan  city  with  live  siiorts  pro¬ 
gram  preferreil  Salary  should  lie  com¬ 
mensurate  with  executive  duties.  long 
hours  and  ability  to  produce.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  column,  all  major 
sports,  edit,  makeup  and  promotions; 
some  radio  and  TV.  Box  517,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Mass.,  Conn,.  R.I., 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land.  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Virginia,  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tenn. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miss.,  Florida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 


Minnesota.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

5.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 

6.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 

7.  Colorado.  New  Mex.,  Utah,  Arizona 

8.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Nevada 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Congressional  Action  Kit 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroMn 


many  ‘standing:’  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  that  decide 
what  legislation  will  be  allowed 
on  the  ‘floor’  for  a  vote  by  the 
total  membership.  If  your  con¬ 
gressman  or  senator  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  a  committee  your 
letter  will  be  most  effective  if  it 
reaches  him  while  the  committee 


Labor  Dept. 
Automates 
Press  Office 


A  Cleveland  advertising 
agency  executive  has  come  up 
with  a  novel  and  stimulating 
idea. 

It  is  a  “Congressional  Action 
Kit’’  designed  to  help  voters  keep 
in  touch  with  their  elected  offi¬ 
cials  and  thus  help  representa¬ 
tive  government  work. 

The  kit  is  attractively  de¬ 
signed,  9  X  12  inches,  with  a 
picture  of  the  Capitol  Dome,  a 
facsimile  of  the  American  eagle 
from  the  seal  of  the  U.S.,  and 
the  title  “Congressional  Action 
Kit”  on  the  cover. 

It  carries  an  important  slogan 
inside — “Keep  informed/think/ 
write!” — and  an  important  mes¬ 
sage  on  “Politics  and  You”  on 
the  inside  front  cover. 

All  the  kit  contains  is  writing 
paper  and  envelopes — No.  10 
envelopes  and  8*2  x  11  station- 
er>' — also  attractively  designed, 
and  a  convincing  message.  The 
envelopes  carry  only  the  slogan 
“Congressional  Action”  and  the 
eagle.  The  stationery  carries  the 
eagle  at  the  top  left  comer  and 
this  quote  from  W.  T.  Page  (The 
American  Creed) — “.  .  .  it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to 
support  its  constitution,  to  obey 
its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.” 

The  kits  can  be  bought  in 
quantities  at  discount  prices. 

*  *  • 

Russell  Hill,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  is  a  Canadian 
bom  naturalized  American 
citizen. 

The  kit  was  originated  on  his 
own  initiative  and  at  his  own 
expense.  He  says  that  he  belongs 
to  no  group  or  organization  and 
have  no  sponsor  for  the  project. 

“My  only  intention  is  to  try 
to  make  more  people  conscious 
of  their  responsibility  to  make 
their  views  knowm  to  the  public 
officials  who  have  been  elected 
to  represent  them,”  he  wrote  to 
us. 

“Representative  government 
does  not  end  with  an  election — 
it  starts  there!  Only  if  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  an  elected  official 
keep  him  informed  will  tmly 
repre.sentative  government  func¬ 
tion  as  intended.” 

The  kit  contains  this  message 
under  “Politics  and  You:” 

“Representative  government 
has  long  been  the  goal  of  many 
of  the  people  and  nations  of  the 
world.  Wars  have  been  fought, 
patriots  have  died  and  tyrants 
overthrown  in  order  to  preserve 
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or  establish  governments  ‘of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.’ 

“The  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  for  many  decades  been 
the  living  proof  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  republic  can  and  does  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  and  the  best  for 
its  citizens. 

“Participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government  are,  of  necessity, 
a  requirement  of  the  citizens  who 
are  responsible  for  the  selection 
and  maintenance  of  that  govern¬ 
ment. 

“All  too  freq  lently  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  heard  that  an  ‘organ¬ 
ized  minority’  creates  pressures 
all  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 
This  is  often  true  because  they 
make  themselves  heard  .  . .  make 
their  views  known. 

“This  Portfolio  is  designed  to 
help  you  improv'e  your  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  citizen  and  provides 
an  easy  method  for  doing  so. 

“Every  elected  official,  at 
whatever  level,  represents  the 
people  who  voted  against  him  as 
well  as  those  who  voted  for  him. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  important 
that  you  take  every  opportunity 
to  keep  your  congressman  in¬ 
formed  about  your  feelings  on 
as  many  different  matters  as 
possible. 

“Your  congressman  has  two 
alternatives  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  job.  He  can  truly 
represent  vou  IF  YOU  TAKE 
THE  TIME  TO  TELL  HIM 
WHAT  YOUR  VIEWS  ARE, 
or,  he  can  do  what  he  feels  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  his  elective  territory  and 
then  CONVINCE  YOU  THAT 
WHAT  HE  DID  WAS  RIGHT. 
Only  if  he  is  fully  aware  of 
what  YOU  want,  how  YOU  feel 
will  he  truly  be  YOUR  repre¬ 
sentative. 

“Regardless  of  the  majority 
required  to  ‘pass’  any  given 
piece  of  legislation  in  either 
branch  of  the  Congress  ONE 
VOTE  CAN  MEAN  THE  DIF¬ 
FERENCE  BETWEEN  SUC¬ 
CESS  AND  FAILURE.  So  take 
advantage  of  the  contents  of 
this  Portfolio.  Keep  yourself  as 
well  informed  as  possible.  Write 
to  your  congressman  and  sena¬ 
tor.  Your  guide  for  writing 
might  well  be  ‘IS  IT  IN  THE 
BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA?’  ” 

*  *  * 

One  further  piece  of  advice 
is  given  for  the  user  of  the  kit: 

“Where  to  write:  There  are 


is  making  its  decision.  Commit¬ 
tee  members,  although  not  from 
your  area,  are  still  interested  in 
how  you  feel . .  .  what  you  think, 
so  write  to  them  too.  You’ll  find 
them  frequently  listed  in  the 
political  columns  in  most  news- 
l)apers  and  magazines  (or  write 
to  your  congressman  and  ask 
for  the  names). 

“All  senators  will  receive  their 
mail  at  ‘The  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  25,  D.  C.’  Send 
representativ'es’  mail  to  ‘The 
House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.’  ” 

Mr.  Hill,  who  may  be  reached 
at  Post  Office  Box  55,  Beria, 
Ohio,  writes  to  E&P: 

“The  objective  is  to  make  the 
kits  av'ailable  to  companies  and 
groups  for  distribution  to  their 
employes  and  members  in  order 
to  stimulate  those  individuals  to 
write  to  their  congressman  and 
senators. 

“Samples  of  the  kit  have  been 
sent  to  Congressmen  Minshall 
and  Senators  Young  and  Lausche 
of  Ohio  and  have  received  their 
unofficial  endorsement.  Several 
local  business  executives  have 
also  expressed  encouraging  in¬ 
terest.  Individual  letters  from 
the  kit  will  soon  be  sent  to  all 
congressmen  and  senators  in¬ 
forming  them  of  the  program 
and  alerting  them  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  an  organized 
move  by  a  special  interest 
group  .  .  . 

“Many  publications  frequently 
suggest  that  their  readers  write 
to  their  various  congressmen 
concerning  legislative  action  that 
pertains  to  certain  areas.  This 
kit  might  well  be  a  method  of 
encouraging  more  readers  to 
take  specific  action  on  these 
issues.” 

It  might  do  just  that. 

• 

School  Newspaper 
Published  in  Daily 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

The  local  high  school  paper  is 
now  being  printed  semi-monthly 
as  a  special  service  activity  of 
The  Dalles  Chronicle.  Robert 
Bull,  publisher,  said  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  taken  over  bwause 
the  school  lacked  funds  to  print 
its  own  paper. 

A  four-page  tabloid  is  used  for 
the  high  school.  Its  popularity 
has  been  shown  by  high  reader- 
ship.  Mr.  Bull  said  an  annual 
tabloid  section  will  be  printed 
for  another  high  school  as  the 
result  of  a  special  petition. 


Washington 

The  Labor  Department  has 
come  up  with  the  answer  to 
every  press  officer’s  dream  — 
mechanical  briefings.  In  the 
past  some  have  seemed  that 
way,  but  weren’t,  really.  Now 
it  is  an  automated,  electronic 
fact. 

It’s  all  in  the  early,  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  but  the  possibili¬ 
ties  are  obviously  limitless — .so 
much  so  that  the  Department’s 
innovation  begins  to  seem  ele¬ 
mentary  in  comparison. 

Deliunianizcd  INiiiiibers 

At  present  the  reporter  cov¬ 
ering  the  Labor  beat  begins  his 
day  by  calling  one  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  dehumanized 
seven-digit  numbers. 

Then,  before  he  can  throw  in 
a  casual  “w'hat’s  going  on  in 
your  bailiwick  today?”  a  voice 
informs  him  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Department  for 
the  day  is  as  follows. 

The  voice,  though  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  has  a  no-nonsense  quality 
about  it,  too,  and  when  she  fin¬ 
ishes  telling  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  and  sundry  items  of  in¬ 
terest  that’s  it!  No  answering 
humdrum  questions,  no  parry¬ 
ing  thrusts  from  eager  news- 
hounds — ^just  a  large  silence. 

The  Department  thinks  it’s 
too  early  to  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  system  but  the  im¬ 
pression  is  given  that  it  can 
only  be  an  improvement.  The 
press  office  average  95  calls  a 
day  and  has  only  four  lines.  By 
eliminating  the  initial  calls  on 
“what’s  doing”  they  feel  much 
of  the  work  load  will  be  taken 
off  the  staff  as  well  as  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines. 

A  Few  Bugs 

There  are  a  few  bugs  in  the 
system  that  time  will  probably 
take  care  of.  One  is  the  novelty 
of  dialing  961-3388  just  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  to  this  auto¬ 
mation  at  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  idea  has  intrigued 
so  many  people  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  constantly  busy.  Second 
is  the  momentary  sense  of 
frustration  that  impels  a  re¬ 
porter  to  hang  up  and  dial  the 
regular  press  office  number  just 
to  have  a  live  conversation. 

The  special  number  may  be 
called  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  changed  every  evening 
about  6  o'clock  or  oftener  as  the 
news  breaks. 
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Elektron  Gets 
Higher  Speeds 


With  No  Strain 


Mergenthaler 


Linotype  Elektron  is  the  fastest 
tape  operated  machine  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  delivers  15  standard 
newspaper  lines  per  minute  with 
far  less  mechanical  work  than 
any  other  linecaster. 


For  each  line  of  type  in  the 
galley,  Elektron  requires  only  40 
operations  from  the  automatic 
tape  unit.  Other  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  need  as  much  as  52  im¬ 
pulses  to  do  the  same  work. 

These  simple  facts  are  only  a 
hint  of  the  fresh  engineering  that 
makes  Elektron  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  typesetter  in  the  world 
Elektron  holds  its  top  speed -15 
lines  per  minute -without  me¬ 
chanical  delays.  The  assembling 
j  elevator  is  gone  for  good.  Mechan- 
'  ical  linkages  are  simplified  and 
more  positive  and  justification  is 
hydraulic. 

Your  Mergenthaler  Agency  has 
a  fascinating  color  movie  showing 
!  Elektron  in  action.  A  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  is  ready  to 
■  relate  Elektron  features  to  the 
practical  needs  of  your  composing 
room.  Talk  facts  and  figures  with 
him.  Or  wTite  direct  to : 

‘  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Continuous  assembly — the  key  to  the 
Elektron’ s  IS  lines  a  rninute  speed 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  • 


•  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


•  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  < 


HOUSTON  press 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  t  TIMES-STAR 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


R  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  • 


ILD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PF  ESS 
•  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APr  EAL 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


G*n»ral  AdvarHdng  Dapt. ...  330  Park  Ava..  Naw  Tark  City— Chkoga  San  FrancUca  Lat  Angalai  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  0'  ila* 


HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


Leo  Koeberlein  of 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


Oldtimers  recalling  Leo’s  days  in  the  slot  remember  his  headline 
on  the  sailor  who  was  thrown  from  a  horse:  “Over  the  Bounding 
Mane.” 

Leo  has  a  way  with  words  and  with  people.  Five  years  ago, 
when  offered  his  choice— city  desk  or  copy  desk— he  took  10 
seconds  to  answer:  “City  desk.  I  like  people.” 

Dig  into  that  statement,  and  you  understand  why  Leo  is  a  top 
city  editor:  When  you  like  people,  you  dislike  people  who  prey 
on  r  .'>ople. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  he’s  been  city  editor  years.  His  is 
an  almost  superhuman  knack  for  pouncing  on  story  “A”  for  all 
it  is  worth  while  laying  off  story  “B”  because  (perhaps  to  him 
alone)  it  doesn’t  ring  true.  At  some  later  date  when  story  “B” 


goes  sour  he  doesn’t  have  to  apologize. 

Leo  doesn’t  load  and  lock  until  he  h»  all  the  facts.  Tha 
stand  back.  He’ll  blaze  away  until  he  winds  up  a  winner.  In  thi 
“Battle  of  the  Bulky  Bottle,”  The  Press  won  the  fight  to  p« 
mit  sale  of  four  quarts,  or  two  half-gallon  plastic  milk  carton 
clamped  together,  at  the  same  price  as  the  bulky  gallon  glaa 
bottle  requiring  a  35-cent  deposit. 

Leo  spearheaded  The  Press  fight  to  win  stricter  legislatid 
against  despoiling  land  by  coal  strip  miners— and  a  Golda 
Quill  public  service  award. 

Leo’s  own  definition  of  a  city  editor  is: 

“The  luckiest  man  in  town  because,  with  impunity,  he  c» 
tell  it  some  of  the  things  it  doesn’t  even  suspect  about  itself.’ 
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